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A Prayer for New Year’s 


Again the day is here, 

Which, like the flitting, oft-repeated dream 

That prods the sleeper from his rest, 

Brings us, with each return, nearer the awakening of our souls 
‘To glad reality of Day. 


Bright Dayspring! Rise again within our hearts! 

Smite the ghosts of unforgotten guilt. 

Banish mists that hide the paths of wand’ring. 

Finish soon the night that overcame our hopeful aspirations 
And made remorse of high resolve. 


Hear, Father God, wond’ring praise 

Of those who lived- the year 

With never hunger, never sword, 

Nor ever fear of despot’s bloody rage: 

Of those who count a thousand times 

A thousand proofs that Israel’s God, who slumbers not, 
A loving Shepherd is. 


0 Spirit God, who art Thyself 

Both Guarantee of God’s design 

And Guide to bring our feet to that untarnished heritage 
Prepared ahead, laid up against the Day, 

Make swift our feet, make sure our steps; 

Give singleness of eye and heart 

To bring us by the path of Thine intent 

Daily closer to that city long since sought 

Whose Architect and Carpenter is God. 


“Yet not alone for each who runs the race— 
Not less for hungry millions, captive lands; 
For all whose blood is spilt 
‘To drench the altars of the gods who live by death— 
For all this groaning, hapless race, 
O Triune God, we pray: 
‘Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done 
On earth as ’tis in heaven. 
_To Thee the power and glory be 
Forever and forever. 
—Wm. P. Boyle 


Foreword 


' With this issue of The Japan Christian Quarterly a new Editorial Board 
: begins its work. We greatly appreciate what our predecessors have done; our ; 

desire is to maintain the same high standards which they set and follow the same _ 
i general policy which they pursued. 


In accordance with a decision made by the i 


‘Staff have been chosen from the hinitorland’ Shirok and Chugoku. We earnestly si 
‘hope that the desired benefits of such a decentralizing policy may be realized, ipo 
but the Staff is thereby placed in a position of greater dependence upon our _ 
readers for materials and helpful suggestions. We urge each one of you to think 
“more and more in terms of the Quarterly. When you attend conferences or 


inspirational meetings, or when you become acquainted with a personality or a 
“project which is significant for you, think whether it might not also be worth ee 


the channel whereby Christians of many nationalities and backgrounds may give 
and receive sea en and inspiraHon for the common task which is ours. Plea : 


\ 


And the tempter came and said to him, “If you 
are the Son of God, command these stones to 
become loaves of bread.” But he answered, “ It 
is written, ‘Man shail not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceeds from the mouth 
of God.” —Matthew 4:3, 4 


Editorial 


Jesus’ temptation in the wilderness is the record of the inner struggle through 


which he went in consequence of his baptism as the Royal Son and Suffering 


Servant. Using more contemporary thought forms, we might say that, having 
just come from his commissioning service as the chief and pioneer of all mission- 


_ aries, Jesus was faced with the problem of determining the means he would em- 


ploy in carrying out his mission. 

The usual interpretations of the first temptation are all valid up to a point, 
but they depend for their real significance upon a deeper consideration which is 
not often brought to view. It is true that Jesus realized the impossibility of 
saving men, who are essentially spiritual beings, by ministering to their physical 
needs. Yet we must admit that not only did Jesus himself actually minister to 
physical need, but also he commanded his followers, “ You give them something 


to eat”. It is true also that Jesus realized that he must not use his God-bestowed 


powers to satisfy his own hunger, but must devote them to the service of others. 
In this we have come a step closer to the sharp point of the temptation, yet 
there is little here of peculiar significance. 

The real point of the temptation is that it touches first, not upon the mission 


of Jesus, but upon his person. But having said this, we must recognize that 

_ Satan did not try to cast doubt upon the deity of Jesus—the original Greek might 
equally well, if not preferably, be translated “Since you are the Son of God...” 

& i - The Devil was far too subtle for such a frontal attack. On the contrary, the 


real question which he raises in the mind of Jesus has to do with his humanity. 
- ‘The first decision which Jesus had to make was this: ‘“ Being the Son of God, 


BS am I also going to be a real man, or am I only going to pretend to be one?” 


Jesus knew full well that every human being lived from breath to breath at 


the mere good pleasure of God. He lived among multitudes who were intimate 


with hunger and starvation. It is possible that during his childhood in a laborer’s 
nome he himself had suffered the pangs of want. After a long fast in the 
t his own hunger was especially poignant. As a result of his baptism, he 
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He might have excused himself by dwelling on the greater amount of “ work” 
he would be able to accomplish if his physical necessities and a modicum of 
creature comforts could only be supernaturally taken care of; if only he could 
be relieved of concern for material affairs which occupy so much of human ex- 
istence and cause so many worries and interruptions. Of course he would use 
his resources for the betterment of human kind, but that need not necessarily 
mean that he himself could not profit from them also. 

How long he wrestled with thoughts like these we do not know. The 
Scripture records only his decision: “It is written, ‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceeds from the mouth of God.’” The 
emphasis is upon the word man. By his reply, Jesus affirms his determination 
to take his stand with men as a man, not merely as a pretend-to-be man. Ina 
certain sense it might truly be asserted that the Incarnation occurred at this 
- point, rather than at his conception or birth. For here for the first time Jesus 
became fully aware of the possibility of being something else beside human, and 
he made the deliberate, conscious decision to remain a man. Satan did not 
realize it, of course, but he lost the battle there and then. In Jesus’ choice to 
identify himself completely with mankind, he also committed himself to the cross. 
Subsequent decisions only made plain what was implicit here. 

Though the battle was won in this first encounter in the desert, Jesus was 
not relieved of the necessity of maintaining that victory intact at every turn. 
His whole life was one of stewardship: handling the supernatural, almighty 
power of the Eternal Creator and using it for others, without himself being cor- 
rupted by it. -Jesus apparently had no fear of corrupting others by his gifts. 
If anyone were willing to receive what he had to offer of healing or of susten- 
ance, Jesus gave it and never conditioned the material gift on acceptance of his 
spiritual teaching. 

Another terrific tension arose for Jesus out of his decision for identity, 
namely, to be a real man without being a sinner. In other words, he had to 
stand with mankind—the publicans, the sinners, the harlots, even the hypocritical 
Pharisees—and transform them into his likeness without being himself transformed 
into theirs. The easiest thing, of course, would be to withdraw from them in 
order to avoid contamination, but it is a real question how effective his ministry 
could have been if he had done so. In his answer to the first temptation, how- 
ever, he marked out for himself the path he must take. Thenceforth it required 
moment by moment dependence upon his Heavenly Father to enable him to 
succeed in his course of identification without contamination. The fact of his 
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ulti moe success should be of tremendous encouragement for each one of us, 
far we must remember that he succeeded as a man, which is what we are, and 
a the resource open to him was the same as is open to us—the grace of God. 


ey 


~~ 


Perhaps the time has come for us to look more to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
our example i in mission work than we have done hitherto. Surely there are deep 
- $piritual lessons for us to draw from the principle of identification which he 

followed so perfectly. We need not enter into a detailed application of that 

principle to missionaries and Japanese Christians. It is enough that we look 
unto Jesus and let his example and our own consciences condemn us and point 
the way toward amendment. It might be worthwhile, however, to suggest that 
if there are tensions between foreigners and Japanese within the Church, and 
if the Christian movement as a whole in Japan seems unusually small and in- 
effective, it may just possibly be that all of us have fallen too far short of the 
ideal of identification. Each missionary must constantly test himself: “ Being 

a foreigner, am I also going to be a real part of the Body of Christ in this 

land, with all that means of self-denial and submission, or am I only going to 

stand on the fringe? Can I use the tremendous material resources at my dis- 

posal for the benefit of others without myself being so grossly set apart by my 

_ Own use of them?” And each Japanese Christian must constantly test himself: 

“Being a Christian, am I also going to be a real Japanese, or am I only going 

to be a deculturalized pretense of one? Can I be a steward of the tremendous 
__ Spiritual resources of the Gospel of Christ on behalf of all my people, or am I 
th merely going to live contentedly in a quiet backwater, removed from the main- 
stream of the life of my nation?” 
‘ * * * * * 
ra 
Ps - With this issue of the Japan Christian Quarterly we offer a number of articles 
ee and book reviews which attempt to wrestle realistically with the knotty problem 
ee of strategy or policy in missions. The theme is introduced by Rev. Egon Hessel, 
We ee has. compiled a review of significant publications dealing with the question 
in recent years. The ideas expressed are some which have grown out of various 
F D néctings of groups concerned with World Mission. They comprise attempts to 
indicate what might be or ought to be the future course of development of the 
mission enterprise. In a certain sense, therefore, this might be called the 
aie theoretical” side of the matter, though we by no means intend to decry it as 
Quite the contrary. Serious men of deep faith and dedication to the 
= of Christ are seeking the leading of God’s Holy Spirit and sharing with 


major mission groups working in Japan. Dr. Cobb outlines the principles govern- 


ing the relationships between ten mission boards in North America and the- 


United Church of Christ m Japan. Mr. Gillespie speaks on behalf of the South- 
erm Baptists, a large and vigorous group working exclusively in and through 


Following this survey are five articles describing the actual policy of some _ 


the Japan Baptist Convention. Mr. Deal traces the growth of the indigenous 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, dealing particularly with its relations with his 
own group, the missionaries of the United Lutheran Church in America, but 
touching also upon the part being played by some of the other Lutheran missions 
which are related to the Japanese Church. Dr. McIlwaine presents the policy of 
the Southern Presbyterian Mission, which formerly worked with the Church of 
Christ in Japan (the pre-war Nikki), but now has no official relationship with any 
particular denomination, but is trying to aid all churches which in the past 
grew out of this Mission’s efforts, even though at present they are divided among 
three different denominations. Finally, a brief account is given by Mr. Frens 
of the work being done by the largest single group of missionaries in this land, 
the Evangelical Alliance Mission, familiarly known as TEAM. Besides outlining 
present policy, most of these articles include a good deal of historical background 
which should be of great interest and aid to many, particularly among younger 
missionaries. Although there is little indication of the future direction in the 
development of the strategy of the respective mission groups, such a mutual 


sharing of the past and present ought to be beneficial for us all as we look — 


toward the future. 
Either expressed or implied in all these presentations is the idea that the 


- Church in Japan must be recognized as autonomous and that mission policy must 


not infringe upon that autonomy. It is very interesting to note how various 
groups in different situations attempt to carry out a policy based upon that 
fundamental principle. The ten boards cooperating with the United Church 


represent eight different major denominations in North America, so that the 


formation of this Church in Japan has necessitated a coordination of policy and 
effort on the home front which is rather significant in World Mission circles. 
On the other hand, such groups as the Lutherans and Anglicans have, in their 


_ Japanese counterparts, denominations with the same general characteristics as a 
_ the sending churches. This avoids some of the problems faced by the Interboard — 
a missions. Lutherans and Anglicans, it would appear, have achieved a rather 
high ere ot integration of missionaries in the ene Church. Aue Site 
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growth in both oa not yet allowed for such a high degree of integra- 
Both the Southern Presbyterians and TEAM are pursuing a policy which 
attempts to maintain mission autonomy while recognizing the independence of 


: Japanese Church. The former are most closely oe — the — 


3 a upon Christian groups growing out of the ney of either mission to . 
my: _affiliate with any particular denomination, and there is no mission-wide integration. ae 
ee The remaining articles bear only a general relationship to the special theme 

of this issue. Mr. McSherry takes up a number of criticisms of missionaries 
most frequently voiced by Japanese Christians. Here is no attempt at brushing 
off criticism or white-washing missionaries, but a sincere appeal to all of us to 


< receive and profit from the suggestions of our fellow Christians. The fact of 
_ continuing criticism of missionaries leads naturally to the question which the 
next article attempts to answer, namely, What is the role of the foreign mis- 
_ sionary im the Japanese Church? This article is an address which Mr. Grier 
3 _ delivered before a group of missionaries and ministers of the United Church 
last fall. In the final article, Mr. Swain asks some pointed questions and sug- 

gests some practical answers concerning the characteristics and viewpoints of 


the so-called “younger church” in Japan. 


Arch. B. Taylor, Jr. 


COMING IN THE QUARTERLY 


- Among the subjects which will be featured in forthcoming issues of 
_ The Japan Christian Quarterly are theological education in Japan, work 

ong students and young people (including a survey on Bible Classes 
e by missionaries), and the World Sunday School Convention. 
hc cate want to miss ose and other useful and interesting fea- 
Share your Quarterly with . 
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To introduce the theme of this issue of the Quar- 
terly we present a survey of recent literature 
dealing with the general’ subject of Missionary 
Strategy. As relatively few of us are able to 
keep abreast of all that is being published in this 
field, it should be very helpful in setting before 
a wider circle of readers some of the principle 
thoughts which indicate the general trend of 
development in inter-church discussions concerning 
World Mission. 


Missionary Strategy in Ecumenical Discussion 


A Survey by R. A. EGON HESSEL 


Introductory remark: The following survey of various discussions of Missionary 
Strategy is given as a report. Your reporter does not 
hold all these divergent opinions but reserves his own 
right of critical comment and practical application. There- 
fore do not charge your reporter with ideas you may 
dislike. He may dislike them also! 

““Man is a Mythopoeic Animal, and lives from Myth to Myth. This is as true 

of man in the Church as of man in secular institutions... The great myth of 

the nineteenth century was that of the Christian West. The Gospel was to a 

large extent identified with western civilization, and what was propse asters to the 

ends of the earth was an amalgam of the two...” 

“Today by reaction we who have no ea in our civilization or in anything 

else, tend to judge the pioneers very hardly...The myth only yesterday so gay 

and entrancing, looks today as sorry as the tinsel decorations the morning after 
the party.” ‘‘ Today we have a new myth, that of the younger churches ; and, as 
generally presented, the new is just as mythological as the old.’ 


I 


Any planning of today has to face the revolutionary demand of eliminating 
erroneous suppositions. Props are not wanted any longer, false facades are 
ridiculed, and pretenses are not tolerated. The East has outdone the West in 
the uncovering of non-essential elements with which we have often covered up 
our failures. Missionary strategy of today is first of all a sober and realistic 
appraisal of our situation on the mission fields and a reorientation of our work in 
the direction of an ecumenical, worldwide new vision for all messengers of all 


1. Missions Enter a New Phase, by Stephen Neill, Union Seminary Quarterly Review, Vol. IX, May 
1954, No. 4, p. 3 ss, 


wary 1955 Missionary Strategy in Ecumenical Discussion 


nations, races, and denominations. | 4 

The “Myth of the Younger Churches” has reached the danger stage. Wes a 

are nearing the ‘point of no return’ where either the World Mission of the s 
Christian Church Universal will break through the myth, or else succumb to it. 
The danger that the ecumenical mission will be corrupted by the myth of the 
younger churches, is imminent. 

What, then, is the “ Myth of the Younger Churches” ? 

1) All Younger Churches pretend that they are big, while in reality they are 
pitifully small, both in numbers and in the efficiency of their ministry. 
Check any mission country as to the proportion of Christians in the entire 
population. Three per cent is the highest figure in one region of Africa, 
while it drops down to one half of one per cent in Japan. ‘‘ We some- 
times console ourselves by talking about the power of a dynamic minority, 
and there is a kind of superstition that, just because the Christians in 
Nigeria and Siam are few, they.are all dynamic and effective Christians. 
Would that it were so! It must be said that, on the whole, younger church 
Christians are more faithful in their allegiance to the Church than their 
brethren in the older churches; but every kind and temperature of Christ- 
ian that is to be found in the United States is to be found in every 
younger church...In my old diocese of Tinnevelly, with a membership 
of 120,000,? we could count on perhaps 20 % of convinced and genuinely 
devoted people, and a rather larger number of fairly regular church people. 
Beyond these were the large number, perhaps between thirty and forty 
per cent, who were doing little, if anything, about their faith ; and beyond 
these the smaller number who were living practically in a state of apostasy. 
This means that, when we joyfully recall that there are now something 
like ten million Christians in India, we should also remember that the < 
effective striking force is far less than this.’ i 

2) Many younger churches lack the necessary educational basis. for proper 
training of their ministers and members. This problem seems to be con- 
ditioned by the general level of education in various countries. While E 
Japan claims 98 % literacy, India is 75% illiterate. It is obvious, that 4 
widespread illiteracy makes religious education difficult. National require- — 
ments differ widely. That the training of ministers is one of the unsolved 3 
mission problems, all of us acknowledge with sorrow. 


xg 2. Church of South India; membership of diocese was 96 % Indian, 4% White! (Neill) 
3. Neill, ibid. p. 5/6. 
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3) The younger churches are deeply affected by an environment which ie ‘ 


never in any degree been Christianized. ‘It is hard to say exactly how 
the influence of the environment is exercised;...The pull of the old is 
very strong. Witchcraft and sorcery persist into the second and third 


generation of Christians, and even faithful Christians find it hard to shake — 


off all the associations of this dark underworld of superstition and fear. 

In many practical matters, such as the bearing of false witness in the 

law courts, Christians may hardly be conscious of any Bees between 

Christian principles and their own less rigid habits...”* 

4) The younger churches lack ecumenical vision ; He are extremely self- 
centered. Self-government and self-support have caused the national 
clergymen to emphasize their capacity to run things themselves, while 
their responsibility for the evangelization of the world, and even of their 
own nations is not felt, or receives only lip service.® 

Therefore the younger churches are not in a position to make and execute 
blue-prints for the evangelization of their own nations. They are unable to 
maintain the vision of an ecumenical mission. To leave the world mission 
task in their hands would mean betrayal of Jesus Christ who gave us the 
Great Commission. To withdraw the foreign missionary forces from any land 
means surrender to the powers of this world. While cooperation has to be 
exercised as far as possible, it must never fetter the Christian movement ! 


II 


Such an appraisal of the “ Myth of the Younger Churches” will not please 
anyone. Yet it cannot be disregarded because it is too close to the facts. We 
feel the need of re-thinking our mission. 

The re-thinking is going on in many variations. During the Missionary 
Conference held at the Ecumenical Institute near Geneva, Switzerland, in June 
1955, the discussion was strongly influenced by the books of Roland Allen. 
The conference joke was: ‘There is but one God, and Allen is his prophet.” 

Allen’s two books which were originally published many decades ago, have 
become programmatic.*® 


4. Neill, ibid. p. 6/7. 


5. Cf. also the problem of the failure of rural gospel attempts: “The Twenty-five Year Plan of 


Rural Evangelism of the United Church of Christ in Japan” by Prof. T. Kimata, p. 6-7, published 
by the National Christian Rural Training and Service Institute, Hino, Minami-Tama, Tokyo. 
6. Roland Allen, Missionary Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours? 2nd. ed. 1927.. The Spontaneous Expan- 


sion of the Church and the Causes which Hinder it. 2nd ed. 1949. (publ. hy World Dominion Press, i sgh 


London, England) 


10 


for a spontaneous expansion of the church, i.e. her genuine life in the Holy 

— Spirit who creates the members of the Living Body of Christ. A spontaneous 

church will attract the seeker of the truth as the light shining in darkness. 
Usually we missionaries take for granted three steps: 


(a) introduction of the missionary system on a given field; 

(b) its perusal and acceptance by the converts ; 

(c) possible changes and adaptations by the national Christians. 

These three steps are all wrong and do much harm, according to Allen. 

We have to learn from the Apostle Paul. Paul’s method frees us mission- 
aries from the spirit of sorrow and fear which in turn leads to the so-called 
“Tyranny of the missionary” who in his worry about his little flock over- 
exercises his love and therefore sterilizes the young Church, as an over-anxious 
mother spoils her child. Under our present systems of missionary organization 
the foreign missionaries hinder the real autonomy of the Younger Churches and 
therefore are cast out by the national revolutions spreading everywhere. 

Paul did not concentrate on starting ‘mission-stations.’ He started evan- 
gelistic congregations of those who accepted the message of salvation through 
Christ. He baptized immediately and handed all authority over to the national 
Christians after a very short initial period. Four things gave Paul to these 
‘young churches : 

1) The Old Testament in a typological Christ-centered interpretation ; 

2) The tradition of the Christian Faith in a rudimentary creed ; 


3) The full authority to ordain the leaders and govern themselves in the 


original church centers established by Paul and thus guide all branch 

ee churches that, as fruit of spontaneous expansion, began to grow around 
__ the original church centers ; 

Na 4) The constant use of the Sacraments which made for spiritual growth 
pial! and deepening of the Christian Life among the members of the congrega- 
tions. The Sacraments became the most important ties between brother 
and brother and between each brother and the Lord of the Church, Jesus 
Christ. 
5 ra After this transfer of the essentials of the church Paul would leave for a 


7 
a new ‘mission district. He left the young church alone and gave her time and 
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through prayers of intercession, exchange of letters and messengers, and occa- 
sional visits. 

Therefore, warns Allen, our system of falling in love with building projects, 
committees and organised activities is over-shadowing the essential Christian 
witnessing, the daily Christian testimony of the individual church members and 
the church as a Living organism. Money matters occupy us so much that our 
present mission effort many become known in future books of church history 


si as the epoch of “ Financial Christendom” which was preceeded by the era of . 


, “ Militant Christendom” of which we usually think rather critically. The time . 
$ of a truly “ apostolic Christendom” is still to come.’ 7 
Some of the admonitions of Allen have already been heeded and are recom- . 


mended for our practice. The ‘spontaneous expansion’ of the church was 
te prominently discussed at Lucknow in 1952.° Allen’s critical remarks about the 
‘tyranny of the missionary’ and the warning against the use of money are now 
such common slogans.in Far Eastern countries that we are apt to forget how 
prophetical Allen’s voice was when he first raised it a generation ago as the 
voice in the wilderness. However, even if we are familiar with these critical 
ideas we will have to admit that they have not yet removed the jungle of com- 
mittees which surrounds us, and which prevents us from the Pauline way of 
spontaneous growth of the church. 

Advocates of the status quo regard Allen’s way of thinking as unrealistic. 
For a long time to come, runs their argument, the now existing church boards 
and mission groups will be the channels through which personnel and funds 
have to be directed. Allen might answer: there were Philistines and Egyptians 
and a whole host of well organized enemies of the people of Israel trying to 
. oppose God, and there were the most religious Pharisees and Sadducees trying 
7 to assist God, but God went his way, disregarding them. 

= Today God is giving us a lesson of apostolic mission work in many newly 
independent nations which we shall have to accept or else face elimination from 
the task God has commissioned us to do. 


Ill 


The demand for autonomy of the “ Younger Churches” is entirely justified. 
Those who speak of the “Myth of the Younger Churches” do not advocate a 


7. The term “apostolic” as used by Allen is neither Anglican nor Pentecostal but Pauline. 
8. Cf. “Christ—the Hope of Asia,’ Ecumenical Study Conference for East Asia, Lucknow, India, 
December 27-30, 1952, p. 22. 
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We tvenchment and a restoration of antiquated missionary domination. On the 
- contrary, they realise that the autonomy of the Younger Churches has not been 


} ‘complete. The last vestiges of former prerogatives enjoyed by foreign mission- 
aries are being abolished in all of the mission fields. This process is handled 
by the existing “ Younger Churches” although they are, in fact, still to be 

_ Classified under the label of “Disguised Mission Churches.”* The Younger 
Churches still face a long drawn-out struggle against obsolete remnants of the 
past missionary movement. Unfortunately some of the traditional mission boards 
are concentrating their efforts on slow withdrawal tactics which hamper the 
growth of the churches. 

Recognizing the urgency of the present upheaval, some observers point out 
that the main task of the Great Commission is still to be accomplished, and 
that the Younger Churches are still far from being thoroughly established. 
‘The danger that our present Younger Churches may disappear in the turmoil 

of political or military catastrophies, is greater than many realize.’® Instead of 
advocating a policy of withdrawal of the foreign missionary forces, a re-examina- 
tion of the task and the training of the missionary program is demanded. A 
systematic penetration of the vast unchurched territories and hundreds of mil- 
lions of people, to be planned jointly by the foreign missionary with the national 
clergy, is recommended. Some of the Younger Churches have already begun 
to select their own missionary-coworkers as advisers and associates and request 
more.!! The problem of differences in the income and living standards of the 
foreign staff with the national staff is discussed and concrete proposals for a 
common level acceptable to both parties are discussed.’ This process should 
eventually lead to a new and happier relationship between the national churches 
and their foreign missionary associates. 
Most of these discussions have not even reached the experimental stage. 
A few remarks may indicate the direction of this new trend : 

1) World Mission requires numerically stronger and better trained mission- 

ary forces in all mission fields, not only on the so called ‘ foreign’ but 


9. This term is used by Joseph M. Kitagawa, Japanese Theologian now teaching in the U.S.A., in 
\ his article “Apologetic Theology,—an Urgent Need for the Christian World Mission,” in Hartford 
Seminary Foundation Bulletin No. 21, Winter 1955/56. 
Cf. P. Y. Saeki, The Nestorian Documents and Relics in China, Maruzen Tokyo, 1951, which shows 
the growth and decline of a great Church. 
‘See Bishop Niles of Ceylon, quoted in Neill, ibid. 
“Church News” in the Mainichi, Oct. 23, 1956: “It is believed that the future role of the mis- 
Or ary will be conditioned somewhat on his ability to live the same life as the people with whom 
ee fe Z a 
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also on the national or ‘home’ mission fields of all nations and denomin- 


‘ 


ations. Wherever possible, trained workers should be “exchanged” so 
that all have the opportunity of serving outside the bonds of their home 
churches. Essential requirement for such a Missionary force to be effect- 
ive is the True Call by the Holy Spirit which Ecumenical Authorities 
should be able to ascertain. 

Ecumenical or World Mission has to overcome the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of denominational mission agencies. These will have to be 
united, coordinated and trained to pool their finances. The present practice 
of equalized missionary salaries and benefits has to be improved so that 
injustices caused by financial difficulties or personnel problems or national 
emergencies may not interfere with the smooth continuation of the service 
rendered. The ecumenical missionary force should be regarded as the 
greatest asset of the World Church. 

3) World Mission Forces should draw more on the laymen for recruiting 
additional workers. Foreign Missionary Clergymen are not always able 
to withdraw enough from the national church to follow Paul’s method. 
Some mission fields are open to laymen while the foreign clergyman is 
restricted. Laymen are often able to enroll other lay people; they are 
often in a position where they can supplement their income or even be 
self-supporting by earnings on the field, and therefore they may be able 
to integrate faster.** 

4) Ecumenical or World Mission is, principally speaking, theological Mission. 
The doctrinal task has been neglected so much that we face today a 
dangerous vacuum which already is being explored by the non-Christian 
religions. In vast areas of this globe it has been filled by Marxist philo- 
sophy. To quote one recent observation : 

“Some of the leaders of the traditional (non-Christian) religions have 

accepted the challenge of the present crisis. Though heavily over- 

burdened with age-old beliefs, practices, and institutions, Hinduism, e. g., 

is attempting to become the guiding principle of the new republic (i.e. 

Nehrw-India) ... Islam and Buddhism—two missionary religious—will play 


13. The role of the layman in the foreign mission field cannot be overestimated. It is interesting to 
observe that strongly clerical denominations advocate and use laymen a great deal, especially single 
ladies, not only as teachers but also as evanglistic or parish workers. “ Missions at work,” publ. - 
by the Mission Workshop Committee of the Tokyo Council of Church Women, Tokyo 1956, provides 
evidence of excellent cooperation between lay women who were directed by personal interest rather 
than official duty. 
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significant roles in the future of the Uncommitted. World.’”"* 

Whether we call it “ Apologetic Theology ” or “ Theology of Missions” the 
fact remains that the discussion with the non-Christian religions has never been 
carried out in a truly theological manner. Because the doctrinal issues are left 
untouched, confusion reigns supreme in the minds and souls of the church people 
in the Older and the Younger Churches, while the enemies of God rejoice. 
Throughout the world a resurgence of the ancient non-Christian religions is 
reported. Educational institutions are secularized or have succumbed to “ Human- 
ist” and even Marxist ideologies. The World Church is walking over most 
uncertain ground if it proposes to propagate a faith not clearly defined in terms 
which take into account and answer the problems of the people. Eastern faith 
and religious practices, traditions, and habits have to be studied anew with a 
stronger ‘con-science’ of the principal Christian conviction than ever before. 


IV 


Fortunate for our planning of a new strategy is the fact that the Christians 
of Asia are aware of the situation and are giving us definite indications of their 
own desires regarding the kind and the type of missionaries they are advocating 


_ for cooperation. Christianity and the Asian Revolution was the title of the book 
which manifested “Some concerns of Younger Churchmen.”® Some of these ~ 


concerns are: 

Asians should speak to Asians. Teams of evangelistic workers recruited 
in Asian countries seem to have greater appeal to Christians in Asia than 
European or American evangelists. Billy Graham, though, would prove an ex- 
ception ! 

International Theological Education, should try exchanging not only teachers 


but also students between East and West. The Younger Churchmen indicated 


that they were thankful for continued missionary cooperation in the field of 
Theological Education.*® 

Foreign missionaries, men and women, “who can live out with us God’s 
answer to a divided world,” are wanted. Not political but rather denominational 


14. Kitagawa, ibid. 


; i. “ Some Concerns of Younger Churchmen” by Rajah B. Manikam, in Ecumenical Review, April 1954, 


Vol. IV, No. 3. 
ae In July 1956, Winburn Thomas, himself a U.S.A. foreign missionary, recommended that foreign 
_ missionaries be withdrawn from this ‘last refuge’ of missionary domination, cf. Theology Today July 
1956. Is this an indication that things have changed since 1954, or that sometimes the Westerner 
_ overshoots the goal in his zeal? 
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"particularities are felt to cause havoc with the alicmts of aoa a ‘United 
_ Church on the mission fields - 
“We need Missionaries who are ready to work in full fellowship with 
those whose traditions and ways of worship may be very different from 
their own .- | 
“We are ready to set our faces against any impeded sectarianism, such 
2s Can only add to the barriers that already divide the people of Asia...” 
“ Nothing less than orgamc church union must be our goal.” 
“Integrate fully the work of the International Missionary Council and that 
_ of the World Council of Churches, leaving the matter of an organizational inte- — 
gration for further study.” 
This involves the reorganization of the National Christian Counc 
Ss Treiming of indigenous leadership, both clergy and laity, is urgently needed 
im all Younger Churches. While many plans are operating, the problem needs. : 
constant 2itention. 

More intimate colleagueship between missionaries and national leaders is 
| desired. This may include 
“Parinership of mutual responsibility in all matters of Fait so that 
our present wide disparities im economic standards will gradually dis-~ 
a appear. In the meantime we ask for the patience and the self-denial 
of our missionary partners, that they may do all they can to develop — 
indigenous leadership under the guidance and power of the Spirit | 
= “We believe that God will show us together. how best to use our — 
ia fmancial resources, and we must come together more trustingly to find 
= out what we must do. We ask you to consider how your people may ~ 
‘fe be encouraged to support work, even where the personnel is wholly 
: Asian. We fully realize that when finance is linked with known people, _ 
there is a great imaginative appeal, but today our giving must be on a 
new level, for the strengihening of the Churches anywhere and every- 
where. We are members of One Body, and all the work is God’s.” — 


( 


= 


© 27, These and 20 subsequent quotations are fram “Some Concems of Younger Churchmen:” see 
Kem mesewSile @m the spine of 1955 was consecrated as Latheran Bishop im India! One might well — 
ask whether he soll adheres to the wiew expressed above. Im regard t the problems encom tere e* 


ae adress ip the Feliowship of Christian Missionaries in summer 1956. Bishop Yashiro’s addre 
Beietes & the Ochober member of Japan Obrisizan Quarieriy. 1 M_C. and W.C.C. are sch 
Gee thea work m 195%. 
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Final word of your reporter: 
Our survey of the Ecumenical Discussion on Missionary Strategy 
does not attempt to smooth out obvious divergency in views, as 


expressed e.g. by the Anglican Bishop Neill and the Lutheran 


Bishop Manikam, the first one a Westerner, the other one a re- 
presentative of the Eastern World. One should not forget the fact 
that both men have labored well in the same field and have long 
associations through I. M.C. and W.C.C. with each other. Readers 
are reminded that this survey is left to their own judgment and 
that no one should attempt to adhere to his own opinion unless he 
has studied these matters carefully.* 


¥ 


hee by Walter Horton; and “The Life and Growth of the Younger _ 
ddress of WCC: Room 1005, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. U.S.A. 
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ee of this part of the world as our primary responsibility. Our — x 
sons and daughters should be challenged to go out as missionaries of the - 
cross, as yours have been... You have borne the burden nobly so far; 
as it now gradually over-passes to our shoulders, may we be ready to 
bear #!” 


ja ettieis 


mentioned there is a very important publication issued by the WCC,Division 4 
No.3 (March 1956) contains: “How Best Study the Attitudes and Policies — a 


The largest Protestant Church in Japan is the 
United Church of Christ, popularly called The 
Kyodan. The fact that it is the result of an 
interdenominational union has attracted a great 
deal of attention in world missions circles. Unique 
to the work in Japan, and perhaps in all the 
world, is the Interboard Committee which coordi- 
nates the efforts and contributions of ten mission 
boards in North America cooperating with the 
Kyodan. 


Cooperation Between the Interboard 
Committee for Christian Work 
and the United Church of Christ 


JOHN B. COBB 


Interboard committee missionary policy is based upon the principle of 
cooperation between certain Mission Boards in America, acting jointly, and the 
united Church of Christ in Japan (the “Nihon Kirisuto Kyodan,”’ hereafter 
referred to as the “ Kyodan’’), recognized as a completely autonomous church. 
The plan of cooperation which has been developed is unique and may influence 
the pattern of cooperation with united churches in other lands. 

This policy had its beginnings back in 1941. In that year the Christians. 
of Japan sent an important commission to the United States. Their first purpose 
was to strive, as Christians, to improve the worsening relations between Japan 
and the United States, but they had a second purpose, to express to the American 
churches their appreciation for all they had done for Japan in the past and to 
announce that the churches of Japan had decided to unite to form one Protestant 
Church. They had important meetings at Riverside, Calif., Atlantic City, and 
Chicago with leaders of the missionary movement in America. After these 
meetings, a number of Mission Board officers joined together in the decision 
that, when it became possible again to engage actively in missionary work in 
Japan, if the Japanese had a united church, then the various mission boards 
should join together to cooperate with that church. Nothing could be done to 
implement this decision during the war years which followed, but in the fall of 
1945 the then Foreign Missions Conference of North America sent four of its. 


1. Members of this commission were Bishop Yoshimune Abe, Chmn., Michio Kosaki, Soichi Saito, 
Miss Michi Kawai, Tsunejiro Matsuyama, Nozomi Matsuyama, Toyohiko Kagawa, Kiyoto Ogawa, 
and Hachiro Yuasa who joined them in the U.S. 
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__ formed Church) had already withdrawn. 


Cooperation Beteen the Interboard Committee for Christian Work 


leading members on a flying visit to Japan.” All four of these had been present 


at meetings with the Japanese delegation in 1941. They were able to reestablish 
contact with the Japanese Church, and reported, when they got back to the 
United States in December, 1945, that the Church in Japan would welcome the 
return of missionaries and the cooperation of the American churches in trying 
to meet the challenge of the tremendous opportunities of the post-war days. 

The Foreign Missions Conference of North America accepted this invitation 
as a real Macedonian Call, “Come over and help us!,’”’ and immediately made 
plans to send out six pre-war missionaries (all from different denominations) as 
a Commission of Six to act in a liaison capacity between the Church in Japan 
and the Mission Boards in America, to survey the field, to make preparations 
for the coming of other missionaries, and to give the necessary guarantees for 
them to the Occupation Authorities.’ It was my privilege to be a member of 
this Commission. We received specific instructions that we were not to touch 
the question as to whether the Japanese Christians would remain together in 
the United Church of Christ in Japan (the “ Kyodan”) or divide into denomina- 
tions again, until the Japanese themselves had made their own decision. How- 
ever, before most of us arrived in June, 1946, the Kyodan had held its first 
post-war General Assembly, had reorganized itself, and had voted overwhelmingly 
to remain united in one Church.* It then became the duty of the Commission 
of Six to become temporarily the channel for cooperation between the Kyodan 
and the Mission Boards in America which formerly cooperated with churches 
now in the Kyodan. It soon became evident that some more permanent plan 
of cooperation had to be devised and that this would involve some united body 
in America composed of representatives of Boards committed to working with 
the Kyodan. In response to a request from America the Commission of Six 
drew up a proposed plan and forwarded it to the United States. This plan was 
not accepted, but eventually a much broader plan was adopted. 

Under this plan the Interboard Committee for Christian Work in Japan was 
organized in America, made up of representatives of Boards committed to cooper- 
ation with the Kyodan (8 -denominations—10 boards—are regular members of 
fe tuesé ona Bishop James C. Baker, Luman J. Shafer, Walter Van Kirk, and Douglas Horton. 
3. Members of the Commission of Six were Paul S. Mayer, G. Ernest Bott, (these two got to Japan 

before the General Assembly of the Kyodan) Miss Alice Cary, Carl D. Kriete. Henry G. Bovenkerk, 
and John B. Cobb. 
~ 4. It should be noted that two-thirds of the Seikokai (Episcopal Church) had never entered the union, 


and that it was evident by the middle of 1946 that most of the Episcopal Churches in the Kyodan 
would withdraw and reunite with the Seikokai. Also some small groups, like the Kaikaku Ha (Re- 
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I.B.C.)° These have agreed to act together in their work in Japan. As these 
Boards before the war had been supporting a number of Christian schools, all 
of which were now operating under independent Boards of Directors, and also 
a number of social service projects, it was necessary that the organ of cooper- 
ation in Japan include all of these as well as the work of the Kyodan itself. 
Hence there has been evolved the Council of Cooperation. At present it is 
composed as follows: 

12 members elected by the Kyodan, in addition to’ the Moderator who is 

ex-officio chairman of the Council of Cooperation 

8 members elected by the Educational Association of Christian Schools from 

the representatives of schools historically connected with Boards in the 
Interboard Committee 
6 members elected by the Association of Christian Social Service Agencies 
10 members elected by the Interboard Committee. (These are missionaries 
representing the 10 cooperating Boards and are elected upon nomination 
by the missionaries of each group.) 
It should be noted that all representatives from .the schools or social service 
agencies, while not elected by the Kyodan, are members of Kyodan churches. 
The Council of Cooperation has two regular general meetings each year, but its 
Executive Committee meets monthly. Much of its work is carried on in smaller 
committees. The three major sub-committees are the Cooperative Evangelism 
Committee, the Cooperative Education Committee, and the Cooperative Social 
Work Committee. 

The whole plan is worked out on the principle that the Kyodan is a com- 
pletely autonomous church and that the cooperation of the Interboard Committee 
whether in personnel or in finances takes place only on request of the Kyodan. 
The same principle holds in regard to schoals and social service institutions 
which are organized under the law with independent Boards of Directors. 

Budgets requesting financial cooperation from the Interboard Committee are 
submitted to the Council of Cooperation at its spring meeting. The budget for 
church work has first been worked out by the Kyodan Executive Committee. 
Other requests, as for aid to schools, social service agencies, etc., are first 


5. Boards of Missions of the following denominations are members of the Interboard Committee for 
Christian Work in Japan: Congregational Christian Church (American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions), Evangelical and Reformed Church, Evangelical United Brethren Church, The 
Methodist Church (Division of World Missions and Woman’s Division of Christian Service), Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., Reformed Church in America, Disciples of Christ (United Christian 
Missionary Society), and United Church of Canada (two mission boards). 
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studied by the appropriate sub-committee and then submitted to the Council 
with recommendations. The whole budget is then prepared by the Council and 


- forwarded with explanations to the Interboard Committee office in New York. 


- There the budget is studied carefully, and the various items of which the Inter- 
board Committee approves are handled in one of two ways: (1) All requests 
for the work of the Kyodan (including the work of the Cooperative Evangelism 
Committee), support for theological schools and for certain other joint projects 
are prorated on a fixed ratio among the various cooperating Boards. (2) Re- 
quests from pre-war schools or other institutions usually are referred with re- 
commendations to the individual Board or Boards historically connected with 
those institutions. The tendency is toward placing more and more items in 
the prorated category. 

All work funds for missionaries are included in the above budget of the 
Council of Cooperation, but specific estimates on missionary salaries, rents, 
medical allowances, furlough travel, etc., are not passed upon by the Council, 
as each Board, though making remittances through the Interboard Committee, 
determines these items according to its own rules. Much progress has been - 
made among the cooperating Boards toward equalizing these salaries and al- 
_ lowances. 

' As stated above, missionaries are sent to Japan by the Interboard Committee 
only on request from the field. Missionaries going on furlough are invited back 
to Japan on vote of the Council of Cooperation. Assignment of missionaries 
to their work in Japan is the responsibility of the Council, which acts on recom- 
mendations from its three sub-committees as follows: The Cooperative Evangel- 
ism Committee studies requests from the various Kyoku (Districts) for mission- 

aries for evangelistic work and makes its recommendations. Similarly the Co- 
operative Education Committee recommends regarding assignments to schools, 
and the Cooperative Social Work Committee to social service institutions. (It 
should be noted here that in each District there is a Cooperative Evangelism 
Committee composed of Japanese and missionaries which has important functions.) 
| Mention should be made of the Missionary Field Committee. This is com- 
_ posed of the missionary members of’the Council of Cooperation. The Field 
Committee has no authority to take action regarding the work of the church or 
any institutions or regarding the assignment of missionaries, but it has important 


functions in such matters as missionary housing,-health problems, the education 


ie of missionary children, etc., matters for which the Japanese are not asked to 
e any responsibility. The field Committee directs the language study of 
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missionaries. It assigns new missionaries to language school, and, when two 
years of language study have been completed, presents their names to. the 
Council of Cooperation (or its Executive Committee) for assignment. 

The Kyodan gives to all ordained missionaries the same rights and privileges 
as to ordained Japanese clergymen, and to unordained missionaries it gives an 
associate membership in the various Kyoku (District) meetings. Missionaries 
are placed on important committees on both national and district level, and a 
number of missionaries are elected each time as full voting members of the 
biennial General Assembly. 

The details of the plan of cooperation have been changed a number of times 
in the past eight or nine years and doubtless will be changed in the future as 
the need arises, but both the Interboard Committee and the Kyodan authorities 
believe that the principles upon which we are working are of vital importance 
in successful cooperation between a united autonomous church and mission 
boards abroad, and that these principles have been worked out under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 
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The Japan Baptist Convention and the Southern 
Baptist Mission have, since 1947, developed a 
very agressive program of evangelism. The con- 
sequent rajid growth of their comsitimemcy im 
Japan 7s a significant fact whith i worthy oF 
careful study. 


“ Beginning at Jerusalem ” 


A. L. GILLESPIE 


When J. H. Rowe, missionary founder of the Baptist School, Seinan Jo Gakuin, 
died, he breathed his last with the whispered words, “ Evangelism! Evangelism!” 
His dying passion is symbolic of the spirit with which Southern Baptists, co- 
operating with the Japan Baptist Convention, approach their task im Japan. To 
Southern Baptists, all missionary activity is evangelism. If it isn’t that, it isn’t 
really missionary. Winning converts and organizing them into churches is the 
core of evangelism. School work is Educational Evangelism. Good Will Centers 
represent Institutional Evangelism. Hospitals are Medical Evangelism. 

Thorough and mutual co-operation with the national constituency is another 
corner-stone of Baptist policy in Japan, as in all countries where Southern 

Baptists work. Wherever a national group is developed to a point of selisut 
ficiency, it is a cause of rejoicing. The first step in developing independence 
is to lead the curches to support their own local work. Then, when the majority 
of churches are self-supporting, it is possible, as has been true of the Japan 
Baptist Convention, to lead the churches to cooperate in evangelism projects 
both at home ane and abroad. 

In ‘April, 1947 1947, the Japan Baptist Convention was organized. Actually, there 
had been such a Convention in the early history of Southern Baptist activity m 
Japan, continuing into the present century; but comity agreements and the 

: compulsion of the war-time Kyodan greatly limited evangelistic activity, and the 
work of the Convention was largely in Kyushu, with four churches on Honshu. 


_ The new organization in 1947 brought to-gether sixteen churches with less than 
| thousand members. 

_ The Japan Baptist Mission never had more than about twenty missionaries 
“s fees tee besten the Pacific War. Simultaneous with the cessation 
= hostilities i in 1945, Southern Baptists projected a plan to place 100 missionaries 
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g@nd welcome of the Convention. The general plan of the Mission is to keep 


about sixty per cent of its personnel in what is called general evangelism; that ‘ 


3s, working directly with the churches and the Convention in general evangelistic 
work. The remaining forty per cent of the personnel is divided among what 
are called Educational Evangelism (Schools), Institutional Evangelism (Hospital 
and Social work), and Promotional Evangelism (working directly with Convention 
Departments im projecting work through the churches). 

One of the first decisions of the new Convention organized in 1947 was to 
=0 on record as regarding the whole of Japan as its field of immediate re 
sponsibility, and it was decided to open mission points in every prefectural 
capital of Japan at the earliest possible time. It was felt that this was a New 
Testament strategy, that the Apostle Paul went first to the large cities, and this 


is the plan that has been and is being followed. To implement the plan, Southern ; 


Baptists were asked to send missionaries enough to place at least a missionary 
couple m each capital city, and through the Mission, requests were made for 
funds to supply land and a building as a starting unit in each of these large 


_ Cities. At the present about a half-dozen capitals remain to be possessed, and 


funds are on hand to purchase land in these centers. 

Two problems present themselves as bottlenecks to progress. One is lack 
of Seminary graduates to go as pastors to the new centers of work. The other 
is lack of missionary personnel. To solve these two problems, the Japan Baptist 
Mission has requested its Board in America to work toward 150 missionaries in 


Japan at the earliest possible date, and the Board has promised to do its best — 


to comply with the request. Furthermore, two new buildings, one dormitory 
and one administration, have been erected at the Seminary site in Fukuoka. 
New teachers are being added to the Seminary faculty ; at present the personnel 


_ is about evenly divided between nationals and missionaries. Efforts are being 


made constantly at the local church level to challenge young men to listen to 


God's voice and to answer the call to the ministry when that call is clear. The 


greatest possible emphasis is placed on a God-called ministry. There is no plan 
ox effort to enlarge the work of the Convention in Japan with men who think 
they could be good pastors. The problem must be solved with God-called 
pastors and missionaries, laborers who will go forth to reap in the knowledge 


of their own weaknesses but with the conviction of God’s guidance and strength. — 


During the immediate post-war years, when many missionaries came to Japan 
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znd when pastors were extremely scare, it was not unusual for missionaries to r 
go alone to a new center and to project the work there without the help of a a 
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“< Beginning at Jerusalem’” 


onal pastor. A balance has been obtained, and where it is possible and 
sible, pastor and missionary go to-gether to the new city. But the time is 
now at hand when the pastor will precede the missionary to the new center. 
What do missionaries do when a pastor is on the field? Usually, the two 
~ work to-gether in the building of a strong church, seeking to lead the church 
_ to self-support at the earliest possible time. In fact, it is now a mutual under- 
standing that no newly organized church should seek fellowship in the Conven- 
tion until it is a self-supporting church. When the local church has achieved 
a good measure of independence, the missionary then works with and through 
the church in projecting additional work at one or more mission stations in the 
area of the church. When this mission station becomes a church, a national 
pastor is called to the church, and the missionary moves on to another location, 
usually maintaining his residence at the original place. It is not the policy of 
the Japan Baptist Mission to sell residences and move missionaries to new loca- 
tions ; rather, a missionary stays in one location and projects new work at various 
places in the area. It is a conviction that the only way to really take an area 
for Christ is to plant many churches in that area. These new efforts are always 
undertaken in consultation and co-operation with the local Baptist church that 
was originally established in that area. No missionary of the Japan Baptist 
Mission does evangelistic work apart from or without the mutual understanding 
of his local church. Thus from a “beginning at Jerusalem”, expansion is made 
“into all Judea”. 
When the Convention decides to do pioneer evangelism in a city, usually a 
building lot is purchased, and a permanent building is erected as soon as funds 
; are available. If a young Seminary graduate is available to become the pastor, 
he goes to the city and is supported by the Convention until the mission becomes 
a self-supporting church. If a missionary is available for the new work, the 
Mission builds a home in the city, and the missionary moves to the field to 
assist the. pastor in establishing the work. Sometimes, when only a missionary 
is available for such pioneer work, the missionary works in co-operation with 
the: Evangelistic Department of the Convention in establishing the mission point. 
G Pie in every case, the mission point is taken over by an already organized 
church as the mother-church, and new converts are baptized with the authority 
_ of and as members of the mother-church. Always, the local church is made 
ral in the evangelistic work of both the Convention and the missionaries. 
The bia of the mean ors Convention is forwarded aayegracs its various 


Tie Jape: Christian GQuariesiy 5 am ig 
Egucsios Depotment, and so forth These Departments are set up at the 
the charches opecing with the Convention At the present time, most of | 


the expeuses mesded fx these departments are funds from American brothers 


aod sstess ts Chstst, bot there is aiso bemg nuplemented a2 definite plan for | 


Sy tedeciog the fends received from America by using the co-operative 


aa for Conveston work given by the Courches. But even with the majority © 
of fends comming from Reese, Cee Cae ene ae eee ‘ 


bem memeged br the missioearics. 


A vey stisiacory ieisos bes been estebished between the Convention and ; 


the Mission. In the Massion’s capacity 2s the representative of the Baptist Foreign 


the nests cad possiinics within the Conventim To this end, the Mission has 
tequesie’ thet one of Ms mumniber be present at each Convention Departmental 
mecing smugly 2s 2 Eeison member, without voting privileges. Also, the Con 
weston has requesied that the Chairmen of the Mission and one ofher mentber 


ected by the Viesion atiend the meeting of the Convention's Executive Com 


mittee fox the purpose of Eisen without voting privilege. The Convention kas 


seen f% to dect 2 missionery 2s ts Assistant Executive Secretary, and mis- 
Somnaties are cccossondlly Hected to other Convention responsibilities: Exchange 


& ezs aad Gscussion are always free and are made m a Christian give and 


tthe manner. Every eort is made by the missionaries to mject new ideas 


where they stom necessary, but H is also 2 policy to go along in every possible 
way with the idezs of the national brethrea. Missionaries are given the privilege 
& icce Goousson 2t the anauel Business meeting of the Convention, but they 
wie only when they attend as dected messengers from their respective churches. 

In 1950), the Japan Baptist Convention decided to open work in Osaka, Kobe, 
gad Kyoto. At thet time, no pastors were available for the work, and three 
misssomary families moved to the three areas, built homes, and started meetings 
in their homes or in rented quarters. Funds were obtained from America by 
request & the Convention to build 2 permanent building in each Gty. Eventual- 
ly, chorches were orgenized, end pastors were called by the churches; and 
when the churches grew stronger, mission points were begun at Kita Shirakawa 
(Kyoto), Amagzscki, and Otex With funds both from America and the Con- 
vention, with seme help from the local churches involved, building lots have been 
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Mission Board in Jagan, & hes the resposibiity of reviewing, approving, or 
The Mission knows weil the policies of the Board and secks to keep abreast of ~ 


will be bought in these new locations, and buildings are in process of con- 
stion or in the planning stage. Pastors are being trained at the Seminary. 
‘same cycle will take place in an ever-enlarging circle in the Kansai area. 
more numerous the self-supporting churches become, the more able they 


; Actually, the enterprise has expanded recently to Okinawa. Perhaps this 
‘could be called “unto Samaria”. With more than 60 churches and as many 

missions and preaching stations co-operating, with nearly 9,000 Baptists per- 
ticipating, a new project has been launched in Okinawa solely by the Japanese 

~ with no help from America. In time there will be other projects, and the goal 
of Japanese Baptists is “unto the uttermost parts of the world.” 

No one will be happier than Southern Baptists when the Japan Baptist Con- 
vention reaches complete independence. Endeavor is made on every hand to 
encourage the accomplishment of this goal. Perhaps there will always be a 
place where Southern Baptists can help through the strategic placement of 
missionary personnel and through the gift of capital funds, whether for schools, 
hospital and other institutional equipment, or for church buildings, lots, and 
pastoriums. But Southern Baptists believe in promoting a thorough evangelism 
looking toward ultimate and complete indigeneity. When their co-operation 
ceases to be needed in any area, they will seek another more needy area. 

The Japan Baptist Convention and the Japan Baptist Mission are both ser- 
vants of the local Baptist churches. Nothing done by either body is binding on 
‘any local church, and the churches could vote both organizations out of opera- 
tion if they so desired. This can be understood when one realizes that the 

; Convention is constituted by messengers from the churches and that the Mission 
exists only to serve with and through the churches and their Convention. 

They all—churches, pastors, and missionaries—believe in co-operating in any 
— tive Christian undertaking, but it is their deep conviction that evange- 
li 1 strong local churches and an efficiently and demo- 
ing co-operating agency for these local churches. Firm in iy 

of “one Lord, one faith, and one baptism” and in their 
he) merely organizational inter-denominationalism nor a 
ishes an effective avenue for a powerful and effective 
ir work, emphasizing what they believe is their 
g to give this message to the world, “beginning at — 
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_ Mission was joined by the United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Mission (present 
_ __UELC); in 1903 by the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Mission (present LEAP); 
and in 1908 by the General Council Mission (presently part of ULCA). In 1909, 
all these, with the exception of the Finnish Mission formed a Jomt Conference 
— of ‘Lutheran Missions. In 1913 the missionaries represented in this Jot Con 
- ference met with Japanese Lutheran pastors, and an Ekishakai (Jot Mimisterium 
Meeting) was formed in 1915. 


~ sions of the United Lutheran Church in America. Its present membership is 


‘ly as that history relates itself inextricably to the mdigenous church, known as 


- begun in Saga prefecture in 1892 by missionaries of the old United Synod South 


— period (1918—31) began with the merging of the missions of the Synod of the 
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groups of Lutherans in Japan appear to be making 7 
very encouraging progress toward the achievement = a. 
of their immediate goal—finding a “healthy way : 

to stand united and work together for the realiza-~ 


Strategy of the Japan Lutheran 
Missionaries Association - 


HAROLD G. DEAL, JR. 


The JAPAN LUTHERAN MISSIONARIES ASSOCIATION (JLMA) is com 
posed of all Lutheran missionaries sent to Japan by the Board of Foreign Mis 


56, with 34 on the field and the remainder on furlough or leave. This total 
includes wives, and also two couples sent out by the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church through the ULCA Board of Foreign Missions. 

To describe JLMA strategy, a glance at its history will be of value, especial 


the Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church (JELC). For the JELC, with a 1955 
membership of 8,333 baptized Lutherans, is the fruition of missionary work 


(one of the three Lutheran Synods which merged in 1918 to form the present 
United Lutheran Church in America). 


Historical Background 
The first period of this history embraces the years 1892—1918 and was ~ 
characterized by complete Mission control. In 1899, the United Syned South 


Due to the formation of the United Lutheran Church im America, the second — 


South and the General Council. This Mission was joined by the Danish Mission 
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and in ee the United Lutheram Mission (ULM). Dunne tis sane 
ReMi? (Areuel Morting) of the Japon Lathecam Church was axpenizesl 
and this embryo indigenous Church thereafter shared controi af ail evangelistic 
_ aetivity with the United Lutheram Mission, although the latter re toed sipe= 
; vision of Educational and Social Service work. 
_ By 1931, the indigenous Japan Lutheram Church offietaily organized? as the 
Evangelical Lutheram Church in Japan and was given control of ail evangelism 
_ Its annual convention met separately from that of the ULM. although mission 
‘aries were imcluded m its membership. The ULM tomsterred ail evangelistic 
work and workers to the ELC] and Japanese Lutherans were cenresented om te 
Executive Committee by the president, secretary, and by seeretares of Evangel 
ism and Finance. However, the ULM still retained controi aver educational 
. ee Thus, the third period of Mission-Churcth 
. ationships continued up until the ELC] became one of the 27 groups which 
formes the Kyodan in 1941. 
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_~  Past-War Development of the Indigenous Church 

_ Following the end of World War I, Japanese Lutherans. whu were gever 
very comfortable within the non-confessional Kyodan because of the aatire oF 
__ its origim and the trend of its development, fmaily decided to rewrgamz Ge 
JELC and once agaim unite with the stream of world Lutheramsm. Lutherans 
in the Kyodam had. striven for a Federation-tyne of organization. Gur witer tat 
A ee ee Bevcaber 15, 1947, they gathered im Kumametm and ce 
_ i the meantime, a handful of prewar ULCA omssionaries bad retest 
even though they were not certain whether they would be coopemtng within 
4 the framework of the Kyodan, or with 2 reestablished JELC Following the 
‘re-organization of the JELC, largely om the basis of its prewar Constitution. Gori 
Tas ¢ and new missionaries were cordially welcomed to cooper with she 
relationship to the parent Church: mm Smeres (TLCS 
lefi ssociate Synod. This status was redetined im Ma 
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Executive Board (Jogiin). 

In 1948 the nineteen ULCA missionaries then on the field adopted a new 
Constitution and By-Laws under the new name of Japan Lutheran Missionaries 
Association. This name itself is quite significant as to the implied strategy of 
missionary-National Church relationships. Earlier, the five ULCA missionaries 
who met in May, 1947, prior to the re-establishment of the JELC, had taken the 
following stand: “...We are here to work with and help the Japanese Church, 
of which we are members. We do not feel that we, as a Mission, should sit 
in judgement over the Japan Church, pass on all of their actions and then send 
them on to the. Board, or refuse to send them on as we may happen to decide. 
We are voting members of the Japan Lutheran Church and, therefore, feel that 


actions of the Church should be sent to the Board as from the Church by a 


missionary representative appointed for that purpose.” 

In this spirit, the JUMA has felt itself to be an association of missionaries 
working “in, with and under” (to use a good Lutheran phrase) the JELC. The 
chief reason for re-organizing in any sense after the war was to deal effectively 
with purely missionary matters, i.e., housing, equipment, etc., and also for 
spiritual fellowship. The only direct, organizational contact which the post-war 
JLMA has had with the JELC was to recommend the location of missionaries. 
But even these recommendations did not have to be accepted by the JELC if it 
chose to send a missionary elsewhere. For a few years, the JUMA had its own 
Strategy Committee to‘study types and places of work for missionaries in the 


JELC territory. But in 1954, the Missionary Association itself suggested to the 


church that such a Committee should properly contain Japanese membership. 
Thus, there is now a Joint Strategy Committee within the organization of the 
JELC, and its chairman is also the Japanese head of the JELC Department of 
Evangelism. This Committee, composed of three missionaries and three Japanese, 
plans and recommends to the JELC Executive Board the locations of all mission- 
aries. Recently, it has completed a detailed set of job analyses for all types of 
missionary work to guide the sending Church in selecting missionary candidates 
for Japan. i 


Growth Toward Unity 


With the tremendous influx of Lutheran missionaries from eight other 
Lutheran Church bodies in Europe and America from 1948 on, the vision and 
imperative of One Lutheran Church in Japan began to share a vital place in 
Lutheran strategy. In 1950, the new Augustana Lutheran Mission and the JELC 
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approved a working relationship similar to that between the JUMA and the JELC. 
Under this arrangement all congregations resulting from the work of Augustana 
missionaries and their national workers in the Sanyo District automatically be- 
come member-congregations of the JELC. In 1953 the congregations associated 
with the Finnish Mission re-united with the JELC, and the LEAF missionaries 
are also in the framework of the JELC. 

Negotations among the 10 Lutheran Missionary groups and the JELC who 
compose the All-Lutheran Free Conference are now in an advanced stage. A 
Doctrinal Witness and certain Organizational Recommendations have been ap- 
proved by the Lutheran Unity Committee of that Conference. These two docu- 
ments now await the approval or rejection of each Board, Mission and the JELC. 
There is room for hope that a majority of the negotiating groups will approve. 
Subsequently, definite steps towards union and the drafting of a new Constitution 
can be taken. The JLMA has been a whole-hearted participant in all these 
negotiations together with the JELC. 

As a spur to Lutheran unity, and believing that the Special Agreement 
between the JELC and the ULCA defining the JELC as an Affiliated Church was 
an obstacle to other Lutheran Missions wishing to cooperate more closely with 
the JELC, the JELC and the ULCA mutually agreed to suspend the Articles of 
Agreement in 1954. At its.1955 convention, the JELC added a By-Law defining 
the status of all missionaries cooperating with the JELC as kyoshoku (religious 
workers), in the same way that Japanese pastors, evangelists, etc., are recognized. 
This By-Law gives ULCA missionaries a status within the framework of the 
JELC, and also serves two additional purposes: (1) Removal of a barrier in the 
path of Lutheran Unity; and (2) Removal of certain provisions of the suspended 
Special Agreement specifying missionary representation on JELC committees, 
so as to give the JELC even more autonomy. Japanese Lutherans no longer 
like to think of the JLMA as a missionary organization, or Mission, over against 
the JELC, but rather that all missionaries are included within the framework 
and total life of their Church. The postwar JLMA has never been the agent 
of the Board to the JELC. Instead, one of the three missionaries elected to the 
eleven-man Executive Committee (Jogiin) at the JELC Sokai (Conference) is ap- 
pointed by the Jogiin as English Secretary and carries on all such correspondence, 
under the counter-signature of the JELC president. No missionary may hold 
office in the JELC. 

This summary of JLMA-JELC relationships reveals a pattern familiar to all 


tudents of Missions: (1) Complete Mission control in the early period; (2) 
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Joint control in the middle period; and (3) National Church control in the 
"present, characterized by a generally wholesome spirit of cooperation between — 
missionary and national -pastor. The missionary retains a definite, though dif- | 
ferent place in the life and work of the Church. Both missionary and national 
pastor are now experiencing the challenge of true Christian internationalism, 


which alone can overcome every nationalism. To say that the missionary now 
works under the planning and leadership of the JELC does not imply a voice- 


less, assent-to-everything type of subservience. There has been little, if any, \ 
reaction (so-called Church-nationalism) on the part of Japanese Lutherans to the 
‘initial (and necessary!) period of Mission Control. The missionary is still free ~ 
to lead souls to Christ—even to serve as pastor of a local church or preaching . 


place where no Japanese pastor is available. He is still free to try out new 
methods of evangelism and to serve in many other ways as a living link with 


‘the sending Church, and indeed, with the whole stream of Western Christianity. 


Working together as brethren, under the One Lord of the Church, and towards. 


the same goal of winning Japan for Christ, missionary and pastor meet on the 


ground of equality, and in that spirit discuss all problems of Church life and 


i ! work. 


Thus, there is now behind the missionary voice in Church matters not the 


authoritative power of a Mission, but the authority and power of love for Christ 
and His People. If his voice is now heeded, it is because it is the voice of a 
brother, a co-worker, a partner in the great task of Christian evangelism. A 


great majority of missionaries and pastors of the JELC are convinced that this. 


is the only healthy way to stand united and work together for the realization 
of the Great Commission in Japan today! 
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How to bear a particular doctrinal testimony with- 
out establishing a separate denomination; how to 
cooperate without compromise; how to maintain 
Mission autonomy without interfering with the 
autonomy of the indigenous Church; how to permit 
freedom of action to the individual missionary 
without atomizing mission forces—these are some 
of the problems faced by Southern Presbyterians 
in Japan. 


_ The Southern Presbyterian Mission and 
a the Japan Church 


, W.. A. McIlwaine 


_ The post-war relationship of the Southern Presbyterian Mission to Japanese 
denominations has been widely misunderstood, both among missionaries and 
Japanese church leaders. This paper is an attempt to describe this relationship 
and to show the underlying reasons for such an apparently arbitrary and self- 
contradictory working arrangement. 

When two members of the pre-war Japan Mission of the Presbyterian Church 

in the U.S. (Southern Presbyterian Church) returned to Japan in January, 1947, 
as the survey committee for re-establishment of the mission, they found a perplex- 
ing situation. Before the war their mission, together with the missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U:S.A., the Reformed Church in America, and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, had worked in connection with the Nihon 
-Kirisuto Kyokai (Church of Christ in Japan, known familiarly as NKK or Nikki), 

the largest Protestant denomination in Japan. But just before the outbreak of 
war between Japan and the United States this church had united with practical- 
ly all of the other Protestant denominations (some 34, to be more exact) to form 
Hee Nihon Kirisuto Kyodan. 

- Another element in the situation was the fact that the foreign mission boards 
of the other three denominations that had cooperated with the NKK had decided 
to work in Japan only through the Interboard Committee and in connection with 

the Kyodan. But the mission board of the Southern Presbyterian Church had 

_ ‘not made any such decision and was waiting for further developments and 
- reports from the survey committee before fixing any definite policy. 

ie Ka The pre-war history and policies of the Southern Presbyterian Mission were 

i further important element. The mission had been established in 1885, from 

the firat, eae the position that it would not start a new denomination, but if 
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possible work with one already in existence. Cooperation along with other 
Presbyterian and Reformed Missions with the NKK was the most natural thing. 
Work was begun in Kochi, and within fifteen years had been established in 
two more Shikoku Prefectures (Tokushima and Kagawa), also in Kobe city and 
in Aichi and Gifu Prefectures. : 

Theological conservatism had also characterized the Mission. Doctrinal dif- 
ferences led to the Mission’s severing its connection with the theological depart- 
ment of Meiji Gakuin and establishing its own seminary in Kobe in 1907. This | 
seminary was united with the U.S.A. Presbyterian Seminary in Osaka in 1927, 
to form the Kobe Chuo Seminary on the basis of the Westminster Standards 
and the Confession of the NKK, and the new seminary continued to function 
until the outbreak of war in 1941. 

In its method of cooperation with the Japanese Church the Mission had held 
to a policy of working in a parallel relationship rather than in integration, in 
spite of the fact that the other three missions cooperating with the NKK were 
increasingly integrating their work with that church’s own immediate program. 

In regard to the shrine problem, which became increasingly acute during 
the pre-war years, the Southern Presbyterian Mission’s position that it could 
not condone shrine attendance had been maintained to the last. This policy in 
Korea resulted in the closing of all Southern Presbyterian Mission-controlled 
schools. In Japan it led to the mission’s cutting off its official relationship with 
and its contributions toward the support of a school which had been founded by 
our Mission, when that school began sending delegations. of faculty and students. 
to shrines. No other major mission or indigenous denomination in Japan had 
seen fit to take such a position. 

These policies were not merely the policies of the Mission, but ‘had been 
definitely approved by the Southern Presbyterian foreign mission board; and in 
the cases of theological teaching and of method of work with the national church, 
by specific actions of the Church’s General Assembly. 


It must be remembered, however, that the Southern Presbyterian Church in 
its work in all of its mission fields has always held to an underlying general 
policy of cooperation with other denominations and agencies whenever possible 
without compromising essential principles. Hence there has always been debate, 
and even fluctuation in policy, in regard to such cooperation, depending upon the 
judgment of the church or its agencies as to whether or not vital compromise 
might be involved in any proposed relationship. 

In accordance with this general policy of cooperation, the mission Board 
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contributed after the war through the Interboard agency toward the relief of 
pastors in Japan on condition that the contribution be used for all in need 
regardless of denominational affiliation. Aid for rebuilding churches was given 
through the Japan Mission, but it was distributed to all churches that had 
formerly had connection with the Mission, regardless of post-war denominational 
affiliation. 

There were also some post-war developments that entered into the picture. 
In the fall of 1945 certain former NKK churches in Kobe separated from the 
Kyodan, and in April, 1946, they and a few churches elsewhere formed the 
Synod of the Nihon Kirisuto Kaikakuha Kyokai (Reformed Church in Japan) 
with the Westminster Standards as its doctrinal basis. This movement was 
basically doctrinal in its motivation, and was also in protest against compromises 
that had been made by the Kyodan during the war, especially in regard to state 
Shinto. When the Mission’s Survey Committee made its first report in March, 
1947, this church had eleven ministers and as many churches. Most of these 
churches were located in the area where the Southern Presbyterian Mission had 
been working before the war. Seven of the ministers were graduates of Chuo 
Seminary and another had been a member of its faculty. So it was very evident 
that this church was primarily a product of the pre-war work of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission. 

The situation in the Kyodan itself, which included the majority of the 
churches that had been established by the Southern Presbyterian Mission, was 
perplexing. In addition to the Reforrned Church several other groups, mostly 
original constituent denominations, had already withdrawn from it and established 
their own denominations. The Kirisuto Shimbun (a Christian weekly newspaper) 
for February 1, 1947, names eleven such groups, among them the Episcopal 
Church (only part of which had entered the Kyodan). The Southern Baptists 
and Lutherans were known to be preparing to withdraw, others were said to 
be, and there was much dissatisfaction in the NKK element of the Kyodan. 
‘There was strong agitation within the Kyodan to have its organization revert 
to its original form, really a federation of denominations. Actualiy the Kyodan, 
though nominally integrated as one church, was in the immediate post-war 
-period more of a federation than a denomination. No one could be sure whether 
the Kyodan would continue to exist or not. 

In America within the Southern Presbyterian Church the question of union 
with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. was to the fore, and naturally 
a there was a great desire on the part of many to have the church’s work in 
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Japan carried on in line with the policies adopted by the U.S. A. Church and 
the general ecumenical trend. 

In this perplexing complex of circumstances a temporary policy was adopted. 
The executive secretary and another member of the Mission Board visited the 
field and consulted with the Survey Committee in February and March, 1947. In 
April the Board approved as a temporary policy the following recommendation of 
the Survey Committee: “That our Mission be allowed to resume work for the 
present with the ministers and churches formerly associated with us irrespective 
of their present denominational relationships.” The Board stated further: ‘‘ The 
Mission for the present will have no official connection with either the Kyodan 
or any other group.” 

This made it possible for the Mission to resume work in its former ter- 
ritory, renew relationships with individual churches and ministers, and at the 
same time maintain its traditional position in regard to matters of doctrine, the 
question of idolatry in all forms, methods of working with the national church, 
and avoiding the setting up of a new denomination. The door was also left 
open for changes to meet any new developments. 

In evangelistic work, accordingly, full or partial support of some eight 
ministers was begin, with denominational affiliation as follows: Reformed Church 
4, Kyodan 4. Each of these men was to work in a church of his own denomi- 
nation, with approval as to his location by the proper denominational authorities. 
These ministers were employed by the Mission on certain conditions, of which the 
following are worthy of notice: 1. Belief and teaching in accordance with the 
traditional faith of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, especially as set forth 


-in the Shorter Catechism. 2. Clearcut separation from all Shinto and non-Christian 


religious observances, insisting upon a similar stand for all church members. 
3. Acceptance of and earnest endeavor to fulfil responsibility for carrying the 
Gospel to the entire population of the field in which the minister is located. 
This initial temporary policy still holds, but later mission action has stated that 
each missionary “has full personal freedom with regard to the choice:of his 
personal helper and with regard to his personal relations with Japanese Churches.” 
In 1953 the Mission’s principles of cooperation were re-stated and included 
in the by-laws of the Mission as follows: 
Section 1. General Principles: 
A. We are committed to the proclamation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ; 
and to the teaching of Christian truth according to the Reformed system, 
both because of the doctrinal standards of the Presbyterian Church in the 
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-_United States and because of the ordination vows of our ministers and elders. 
B. We are committed to unswerving opposition to all forms of idolatry, 


; including Shinto ceremonies. 
Section 2. We are willing to consider cooperation : 

A. In direct evangelism with denominations, churches, and pastors whose 

work is in line with our general principles, to the extent of : 

1. Support of evangelists; 2. Purchase of land and building of manses ; 
3. Theological education. 

B. In federated and other cooperative endeavours which are committed to 

the earnest proclamation of the Gospel, to the extent of: 

1. Financial contributions; 2. Representation on Boards and Committees. 

During the succeeding years more churches have left the Kyodan to enter 
the Reformed Church, and a far larger number to re-establish the Church of 
Christ in Japan, familiarly known as Shin Nikki. As of today, of the churches 
that can in any way be counted as results of the Mission’s work before the war, 
about 20 are in the Kyodan (including most of the older churches), 20 in the 
Reformed Church and 5 in the Shin Nikki. But the large majority of Christians 
is in the Kyodan. The Mission’s principles of cooperation are applicable to the 
Shin Nikki whenever that body or its ministers or churches are ready to have 
any connection with missionaries. 

During these years certain changes have also taken place within the general 
pattern of the mission’s church relationships. For example, there are now 15 
ministers receiving full or partial support from the Mission, and all of them 
are in the Reformed Church. In addition 8 ministers in the Reformed Church 
are supported under an arrangement by which the church being served pays 
as much as it can of its pastor’s salary, half of the remainder being paid by 
the presbytery and half by the mission. Members of the mission have from the 
first been working with Kyodan churches in the Mission’s territory, and the 

- number doing so is increasing. Some missionaries are helping in both Kyodan 
and Reformed churches. 

In order to aid more definitely and effectively with the evangelistic work 
of Kyodan churches several members of the Mission, acting as individuals, have 


_ become Kyodan-affiliated missionaries. This relationship has been questioned on 
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the ground that it is not technically compatible with the policy of having “no 
_ official connection with either the Kyodan or any other group.” Whatever may 
be the final decision in regard to this, it is certain that no door is going to be 
ed by the mission or board that will cut any missionary off from cooperation 
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with ministers or churches within the limits of policies already agreed upon, 
for the purpose of all statements of policy has been to facilitate the carrying 
on of the mission’s evangelistic work in its entire territory and among the 
churches that have been connected with the mission in the past. 

In the educational field the members of the mission have been elected as 
trustees of the seminary of the Reformed Church in Kobe, and as trustees, 
inspector, and councillors of Kinjo Gakuin in Nagoya. This institution was 
founded by the mission in 1889 and became officially the girls’ college of the 
NKK before the war. Upon the formation of the Kyodan control passed into 
the hands of a private board of trustees. Kinjo Gakuin now extends from 
junior high school through senior college and has about 5,000 students, the 
largest educational institution for girls and women in Japan. For the seminary, 
the mission has provided land and building rent free, about half of the general 
budget and the services of a missionary as teacher. For Kinjo Gakuin it has 
contributed substantially to the rebuilding and expansion program and is supply- 
ing an increasing number of missionaries on the faculty—at present five. 

In addition to aiding these two institutions the Mission has since the war 
established Shikoku Christian College for men at Zentsuji in Shikoku. It has 
also taken over Seiwa Girls’ High School in Kochi, which had been founded by 
the mission about 1900 and before the war was given to the Kochi NKK Church. 
Both of these schools are supported fully by the mission, and their trustees and 
councillors, both missionary and Japanese, are elected by the Mission. In these 
schools the Reformed standards are maintained among the trustees and faculty 
members, but there are no conditions in regard to denominational affiliation. 

At its annual meeting this year the mission voted in favor of cooperation 
with the International Christian University and negotiations are now under way 
in America in regard to this. At the same meeting it was voted to apply for 
associate membership in the National Christian Council. 

All in all, the Southern Presbyterian Mission is trying to maintain and teach 
its basic principles of faith and practice, also of cooperation wherever possible, 
especially with those with whom it had cooperated in the past, at the same 
time avoiding pressure of any kind that might affect the freedom of the Japanese 
churches. Another principle it is trying to maintain is its traditional one of the 
freedom of the individual missionary. How far it is succeeding in carrying out 
this many-sided objective is a matter of opinion if not of debate, but the attempt 
is being made in good faith, with trust in our Lord Jesus Christ, the head of 
His Church, whom we all would serve with good conscience. 
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Here is a brief account of some of the work of the 
largest single Protestant Mission group now work- 
ing in Japan. Its members are drawn from many 
denominations in the United States and Canada, 
and its position is that generally characterized as 
“ fundamentalist.” 


_ The Evangelical Alliance Mission in Japan 
: by JAMES C. FRENS 


TEAM has over 700 missionaries serving in 17 countries of the world. In 
each country the aim is pioneer evangelization and establishment of indigenous 


churches. Methods may vary somewhat depending on the local situation, but 
the primary objectives remain the same. 

Japan is TEAM’s largest field, numbering over 180 adult missionaries serving 
in 13 prefectures. The first one came to Japan in 1891 under the banner of 
THE SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE MISSION, founded by Fredrik Franson. But 
the mission enjoyed its largest growth in the post-war period beginning in 1947. 
To take full advantage of unprecedented post-war opportunities for evangelism 
in Japan, TEAM personnel organized a number of projects in addition to doing 
evangelism on many stations. The Word of Life Press, begun six years ago, 
has been used to reach millions with tracts and books. It has printed and dis- 
tributed over 25,000,000 pieces of literature. The audio-visual educational depart- 
ment, better known as AVED, supplies teaching aids and is the channel through 
which TEAM radio programs are produced and broadcast. The fast growing 
Japan Christian College, having an enrollment of over 100 students, is training 
many young people for places of Christian leadership in all parts of Japan. 
Other ministries include tent evangelism teams, Gospel hall evangelism in pleasure 
districts, an orphanage, and follow-up Bible correspondence courses. Since TEAM 
is an Interdenominational Mission her projects have been able to serve mis- 
sionaries and Japanese workers of many groups and denominations. 

TEAM missionaries stress the importance of close contact and cooperation 
with the national church. The Japanese counterpart of TEAM, Domei Kirisuto 
Kyodan, a completely self-supporting and self-governing group, has been in ex- 
istance over 60 years. Bi-monthly the Domei leaders and missionary field com- 
mittee meet together for consultation and fellowship. The annual missionary- 
pastor conferences bring all together for a time of fellowship and prayer. 

This brings us to TEAM’s second goal: the establishment of indigenous 
churches. TEAM desires to work in areas where little or no evangelistic work 
has been done by others. When possible, two couples are sent to a new area 
15. £0 establish churches with the aim of expanding out into the surrounding villages 
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and rural areas. In opening a new station the plan has been to spearhead the 


work with an extensive evangelistic effort, reaching as many of the community 
as possible with the intention of gathering together those contacted to begin a 


permanent work. 
eine .-- From the very beginning, the foundation is laid for a work which will be 
self-supporting. The group may meet temporarily in the home of a believer or 
a in a rented meeting place. Offerings are taken to care for rental and other 
expenses incurred. As the group enlarges plans are laid for a building, depend- 
ing on the needs and desires of the local group. In cases where groups find 
| extreme difficulty in financing a building project, request for a loan can be made 
. from the Domei Kyodan revolving fund. In this way the churches are not 
obligated in any way financially to the mission or missionary. 

Groundwork for self-government is also laid from the beginning, the aim 

being, as soon as possible, to turn the entire work over to the Japanese. Great 
care is taken to impress upon the converts that it is their church and not the 
missionary’s. In local church policies as in other aspects of Christian experience, 
the converts are taught to use God’s Word as their guide. 
: Self-propagation is instilled in the believers from the beginning, endeavoring 
to teach them their responsibility of reaching others. The missionary not only 
4 tells them how, but also endeavors to show them by example. Whenever pos- 
; sible, converts are taken on streetmeetings and into the villages, giving them 
’ opportunities of leadership and service. The aim is to teach them by doing so 
: that in later days they will be able to continue without the missionary’s help. 

When the group reaches the place where it can support a pastor, it is free 
to call the one they feel God would have to be their leader. Churches begun 
by the missionary are not obligated to come into the Domei Kyodan, but are ~ 
free to remain independent if they choose. 

Another approach to evangelization and church planting is the establishment 
of Gospel Center in various large cities. These centers are built on a modest 
level so that they can be purchased by the church body at a later date. Regular 
church services are held and the converts are taught to give for operating 
expenses, the balance going into a fund to be used in the purchase of the build- 
ing. The same aims of self-support, government, and propagation are followed 
in these centers also. 

With the unevangelized areas of Japan ever before us, it is the sincere 
desire of TEAM missionaries to be guided by the Holy Spirit in ee those 
without Christ. 
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Missionaries have generally felt free to express 
criticisms of Japanese Christians and the Japanese 
Church, but always, we hope, with a constructive 
aim and in a spirit of love. As guests in this 
land and co-workers in the Church here, we do 
well to give attention to some of the criticisms 
expressed concerning us and our work. As the 
writer indicates, maturity is attained only when 
criticisms can be received as well as given without 
rancor, to mutuai upbuilding. 


Encounter for Maturity 


An Examination of Some Criticisms of 
Missionaries and their Work 


HAROLD J. MCSHERRY 


The title of this article is meant to suggest that if criticisms of missionaries 
exist, then they can be regarded as a necessary stage to lead all those involved 
on to the fulness of Christ. Such criticisms have import because they help form 
some of the materials for building up that which as yet exists only in glimpses, 
as an earnest under the Holy Spirit. Further, the title rests on the assumption 
that Christianity is so rich in content that no one group of Christians can live 
it out to the full, nor can western Christians see God in His fulness without 
the Christian Japanese (Genesis 43:3); and, let us add, Christian Japanese have 
need of western Christians also (Hebrews 11:40). It is hard for missionaries 
of older churches to acknowledge that Christian Japanese as members of a 
younger church nevertheless have an immanently normative place or function 


within the world church. 


Last summer (1956) at the Lake Nojiri conference of missionaries a number 
of questions were studied relating to the life and growth of the Japanese church. 


In exploring the ramifications of the subject, “The contribution of foreign mis- 


sionaries to the Japanese church,” we came to the perennial query, “ Do Christian 
Japanese express a desire for more or less foreign missionaries?”* Answer to 
that question perhaps depends on a prior consideration of two other questions.. 


viz. What are “the most’ common forms of criticism of the missionaries’ work? 


What are the most | recurrent points of disagreement or tension between the 


} 


1. See Chasean ‘Movement in Japan: 1913, Appendix IV giving Japanese opinion on the need for 
_ more missionaries, and two prominent Christian’s qualified answers. 
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are needed without examining the breed first, or to say less missionaries are 
a needed without considering the question of whether there is need of missionaries 
. at all. 


General Criticisms 
So, Im tryimg to guage what forms criticism of mission 


"record first that the Christian Japanese have no shallow understa 


and theological bases for missions. he ee ee 
is need for missionaries to be, ¢ g. auxiliaries, or leaders of phalanxes. In tet 


_ Sense, then, there is little or no basic criticism Such criticisms 2s there ae 
may be classified as follows: (a) saperficial, (b) destructive, (3 distorted, @ 


‘sy 


personal, (e) criticism derived from antiforeign feeling, () envious criticiem, 
=. - ) constructive criticism. In assessing criticism ome must remember mamas 


tendency to compose fallacies such as “ some are thus, therefore all are the same” 

Superficial and destructive criticism. 1 believe there is very ttle of ths im 
the church here. Through criticism, Christian Japanese are trying to indicate 
) “where missionaries can make their best contribetions. They speck m ine m 


5 _ Christ. While making criticisms they confess explicitly and implicitly thex own 


= 


_ Gtiticized and relegated to its imferior place by the criticwers. 


od 


E> sins. We are not under attack; we are not bemg accused. 
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Distorted criticism. This can be answered by 2 statement of facts by those 


Personal criticism. This is not necessarily picayume EE menly coos om 


ms the local scene, and is sometimes one of the factors making for tensiom. Sw 


a material. One must always consider Japanese history, e ¢. 2 long me of em 


‘perors, the closed-in period from early 17th century to mi@-1%h century, satonal 


. 


can be considered when we come to thet pomt 
In studying criticism derived from antiforeagr felme me finds max 


successes in war in the past 100 years, defeat m 1%5, ac, ae Bear m mmd 


pape of Christians everywhere to remember them national ten 


Pn 


Also, this article is not bemg written because of any remascem 

aS it ie a ftcpmitind Gia Eee cedy: Agee 
Tig to amid thir own ways iacxvasieet as CAGES exiles, Se 
up the body of Christ. There is no fear of foreigm domimance mm the Jepamese 
church; any criticisms coming under this section have nosuchorigm We med 
to remember that sometimes there can be constructive nationalism and good 


ag2: See report of ad interim committee of International Missionary Council, New York, 954, Secame 
. a Zs 


: ment, but one Saeed be careful to note the historical context of the writings.‘ 
‘They are from the past, and include the Meiji restoration and the rise of nation- 
alae Uchimura’s emphasis on “Japan and Jesus” would not be a 
: true representation of Christian Japanese thowght today. One very real factor 
that leads cads to antiforeign feeling arises when missionaries do not obtain sufficient 
command and of the Japanese language, psychology, or customs. Fortunately, many 
boards pay great attention to this and sce that candidates study Asiatic sociology, 
anthropology, and the Japanese language according to | the best modern scientific 


: Sige dere iramececd 
Envious criticism: This is not bad, but naturally follows in a situation 
_ where some have much security, great resources, and where some brothers do 
not have so much as others have _ Missionaries are criticized because they have 
control over necessary money. Some feel that missionary money and the attend- 
ant prestige of foreign mission boards is the “cementing” force in the United 
Church® The western emphasis on budgeting forces Christian leaders here to 
courses of action that they would not follow if money came differently. wig 
Constructive criticism: This may also include some of the personal, nation- 

alistic or envious criticism. Missionaries in Japan will have heard some of the : > 
(a) They stress individualism rather than group solidarity, separating con 
verts from their culture. Being individualistic themselves, missionaries do _ sf 

not think of the continuity of the work.’ | 

) Ss [tend towards activism, forgetting Biblical emphases on waiting, 
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2 F. Montey, Te Chorch to which We Bdong, chapter 4, page 15. “National movements have set 
up scif governing states, frequently unite with religious movements... giving a new purpose to life, 

. ihelping to meet the individual's need of security and significance ; making a total demand upon the 
individual” EE ee ee teewe convteartine pints do not nudes the grower of 
the chord. 


2 The Psychology of the Japanese : td Sholen, 1953. Some parts are 
Endiish in the Roman Catholic Mivsionary Bulletin, volume IX, obtainable at Sophia 
Sides wine Mm, 
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tarrying, continuing. The Oriental is just now learning that the course 
of history can be changed by man’s efforts—but that does not seem to 
be a direct result of Christian missionary work.’ Younger missionaries 
are not prepared to take time, to go slowly. 

(c) They shirk duty in upholding John the Baptist’s ideal (John 3: 30), 
failing to note that John worked hard until imprisoned, and urged his 
disciples to go to the Lord.® 

(d) Excessive denominationalism has even withheld some of the full Chris- 
tian heritage.’° 

(e) They follow blindly the policies of mission boards.** 


Local Tensions 


Next let us survey rapidly some of the local conditions creating recurrent 
tensions between missionaries and Christian Japanese. By God’s goodness the 
individual missionary is able to answer some of the general criticisms by his 
witness and render them down to nothing. 

Some Christian leaders in large churches in Japan have a tendency to desire 
the attachment of a missionary to themselves for ensuring prestige. They think 
that they thereby maintain their reputation, and indicate their status as a large 
congregation. (Compare a minister who has an office secretary in Canada.) 
The local leader(s) will oppose the detachment of the missionary from the local 
church scene once he is attached. The missionary so placed who desires to 
pioneer in new areas finds that he needs tact and patience in great measure to 
help him find a way through the morass. Some personal criticisms of the mis- 
sionary might be heard at that time.’? Disagreements locally arise over the 
status of the missionary, apportionment of his time and services, the methods 
he uses, or his expressed attitudes. Without constant attention, prayer and 
fellowship, any of these might lead to tensions. 

Status: Some missionaries seem to want to enjoy a pride of position, or 
they manifest exaggerated self-esteem." 


8. K. Matsumura, of. cit., p. 26. 

9. Christian Movement in Japan: 1913, p. 25. Japan Christian Quarterly, October, 1955. M. Yashiro. 
“The Church’s Demand on the Missionary,” p. 307. Also Proverbs 26: 13. 

10. K. Matsumura, of. cit., p. 26. 

11. The same. 

12. For four years I suffered adulation from Japanese everywhere because of my “superb” (quote) 
command of the language; and then when a real difference arose between my closest admirer and 
myself he explained the cause of our problem to others by saying that actually he never understands 
more than half of what I say. : 

A; Lee Christian Quarterly, Oct., 1955. L. Copeland, “The Missionary and the Christian Calling” 
p. : 
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Time and energy: Some missionaries have too strong a desire to do inde- 

pendent work.'* They want to run their own programme without direction. 
They are not willing to be a mere symbol in a Christian community—unsullied 
by mundane affairs, a valuable figurehead, having no official authority but high 
moral authority. (Compare the role of the British sovereign.) Missionaries leave 
the local scene for long holidays. (How interesting it would be to hear a Japa- 
nese sermon in mid-August on Job 6:17!) 


Methods and attitudes: Some missionaries are too blunt in their approach 
to seekers and the rest, or too oppressive in pursuing possible converts.'®> Mis- 
sionaries do not seem to mind their own popularity flourishing at the expense 
of the local Japanese pastor; often they are too popular therefore with the young 
people. One frequently sensed (though not so often heard) criticism by Chris- 
tian Japanese locally, and one which makes sometimes for violent disagreement 
and unchristian tension, is the unbending attitude of some missionaries towards 
the use or gaining of money. Here missionaries are criticized as having too 
active a conscience—almost as if they were stroking or petting it. Also there 
sometimes arises the problem of compromise by Japanese over non-Christian 
marriage, intoxicants, observance of the Sabbath and idols. Missionaries some- 
times do not read the road signs and have a head-on collision here. 


Conclusions 


Is it possible to formulate some Christian conclusions, or discern basic atti- 
tudes that can help in constructive conversations between Christian Japanese 


‘ 


and missionaries? The answer is “yes.’’ After considering the criticisms listed, 
one can begin to appreciate why the general Japanese Church attitude regarding 
the need for missionaries is to modify their enthusiasm with some loving obser- 
vations about what they would deem best as the qualifications of missionaries. 
No one of the missionaries can delay in acknowledging responsibility for some 
conditions that cry out for amendment. Missionaries must be alert to grasp 
the significance of their own shortcomings. They must delve into the causes of 
critical attitudes expressed by Christian Japanese. Then we have to remember 
to take criticism into our own hearts, absorb it, allowing the pain in us to do 
good for all (1 Thess. 2:8). Is it trite to stress here that by refusing to let 


criticism have its effect upon us, we absorb its power as a source of trouble 
14. K. Matsumura, of. cit., p. 27. 

15. Japan Christian Quarterly, July 1956. Report on questionnaries about Christian worship Section 3, 
d rokotsu (bare-boned), p. 267, and oshitsukegamashii (oppressive), p. 271. 
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and evil? Our Christian Japanese brothers are the only ones able to tell us . 
whether we help or hinder them. In being criticized we need to remember 
that Japanese clergy are under fire by Japanese lay people, lay people by clergy, 
Christians by non-Christians. This latter is very real, for Buddhists are quick 
to maintain that the ultimate end of Buddhism and Christianity is the same, 
viz., ‘The quiet life in the pure land.” They even claim that what Buddhism 
has to offer is more perfect than the Christian heaven, and therefore the mass 
of people in Japan need not change their religion.*® With all that criticism 
abounding the missionary need not hope to remain inviolate. 

Some criticisms. that missionaries expect to hear or would wish to level at 
themselves are. not likely to be made readily by Christians in Japan, as, e. g., 
that the church is over institutionalized.. There are many points where there 
is no criticism of missionaries and other points where there is praise. Christians 
here do not criticize missionaries for holding onto their nationality, for personal 
ambition, for being too intellectual (even E. Brunner’s lectures in 1949 when he 
first visited here were thought to be too simple at times). They do not say 
there are too many missionaries in Japan, and yet many denominations have a 
preponderance of missionaries... They never suggest that a missionary might 
be likened to the albatross around the Ancient Mariner’s neck. They have a 
high regard for individual missionaries. They also tell us that non-Christians 
appreciate Christianity as a peace-loving religion with high ‘morality and inter- 
national horizons. This is at the same time that millions in Japan still think 
that Christianity is a foreign religion and owes its greatest impetus to foreign 
missionaries.'* 

Conclusion. The following are what I regard as minimal requirements for 
missionaries in this encounter for maturity. 

(1) Make the assertion, or begin to ask whether or not we believe it, that 
“the Church is the great missionary to Humanity and not apostles, prophets, 
and agents here and there.”'® It is the devil’s work to divide us, picking off 
16. Condensation of an article—‘ The Attitude of Buddhism towards the Christian Mission,” appearing 

in Kyokai Jiho (Buddhist magazine), cited in Roman Catholic Missionary Bulletin, volume IX, p. 432. 
17. Japan Christian Year Book, 1955, pp. 62-65, Charts. 

18. Japan Christian Quarterly, Spring, 1952, D. Takahara. ‘“ What the Japanese People Think of Chris- 
tianity””, p. 122 f. In thinking, too, of absence of criticism let it be said to the credit of Christian 
Japanese that they do not criticize the use of servants by missionaries. Just as the New Testament 
makes no frontal attack on the institution of slavery but by attending to basic attitudes settles its 
eventual doom, so Christian Japanese perceive that there are more important matters to criticize. 
Let us be thankful, too, that servants see work for us as work for Christ, not serving men. There- 


fore they labour conscientiously and honestly, not demanding higher and higher wages. 
19. P. T..Forsyth, The Church and the Sacraments. 
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‘people one by one like a sniper in the hills during guerilla warfare. We must 
then work incessantly with Christian Japanese to develop for them and ourselves 


a clearer concept of the role of the foreign missionary. We might begin to 
grow towards a comrehension of a role that will be fulfilled in other parts of 
Asia, along with Japanese missionaries. Towards this end the Asia Council on 
Ecumenical Mission was organized in Hong Kong, 1955, by churches of the 
Philippines, Thailand, Korea, Formosa and Japan, with help from the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and boards of the Presbyterian, Congregational, and 
Reformed Churches of America.” 

(2) Demonstrate and say often that we believe God also works without us 
in this land, e.g., during the war years past, in forms of worship, through the 
non-church group, in church conciliar methods that are not democratic, through 
“face,” and throughout time. Can we come to the knowledge that that which 
has no connection with missionaries’ work, past, present, or future, is not neces- 
sarily without God’s blessing? 

(3) Say frequently and live by the dictum that all we missionaries ever 
have of good is entirely of grace, and that it is not of ourselves that we are 
-where we are today. This is a great positive assertion which, when we believe 
it out and out, will transform the whole situation. 

There is a beautiful picture in some Lutheran missionary homes in Japan 
of the resurrected Lord sitting in a modern house garden. At his side and in 
front of him are two lovely 12 or 14 year old children holding their toys. On 
his knee sits a younger girl and the sun shines its benison on them all. Our 
Lord is holding out his hand and the girl is asking, “ What happened to your 
hand?” That is the title of the picture. I thought that He might have replied 
quoting Zechariah 13:6 (quite freely and of course not according to the accepted 
exegesis), “ These are the wounds I received in the house of my friends.” When 
criticized and hurt by criticism we have to learn to say that in the loving way 
our Lord would have said it and go on as missionaries in Japan that way. He 
would not have touched on anything bitter, selfish, or justifiable. He would 
answer with a continuing love. 

For further study related to the missionary role in the younger churches see: 
Y. E. W. Hayward, Ears to Hear, Lessons from China Mission, Edinburgh House 
Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London S. W. L., 1955. 


20. Missions at Work published by Tokyo Council of Church Women. See also article on group 
_ dynamics movement in Theology Today, Jan. 1954, by T. Wedel; and Michonneau: Revolution in a 
_ City Parish, Newman Press, Westminister, 1950. 
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i i McLeold Cambell, Christian History i the Matas Fiwulon. 16, eonent 
: chap. XL, “ Acclimitization,” pp. 261—300. 
D. A. McGavran, The Bridges of God, World Dominion Press, London, 1955, and 
various others in World Dominion Series, e.g, E. R. Allen, A. McLeish. 
N. Goodall, Missions under the Cross, Friendship Press, 1953. 
D. M. Paton, Chistian Missions and the Judgment of God, S.C.M Press, 1953. 
_C. Ransom, Towards a Christian Strategy in East Asia, and That the World May 
- Know, Friendship Press, 1953. 
_ W. Stewart, Christian Vocation in the Missionary Ed tie p. 43, Scottish Journal 
ie of Theology, March, 1953. 
‘Theology Today: July 1949, H. P. Van Dusen, “United Strategy in Christian 
aes Missions.” 
October 1951, A. McLeish, “Priorities in the World Mission 
of the Church.” 
April 1952, Passim 
August 1952, W. N. Pittenger, “ Christian Apologetics” 
January 1953, A. McLeish, “Indigenous Expansion of the 
Christian Church.” 
July 1955, D. D. Fleming, “ Life Situations and non-Christian 7: 
pa Religions.” 
WM. Warren, The Christian Mission, S.C.M. Press, 1951. 
f Wren-Lewis: “The Demand for Christian Vision,” Church of England News- 
paper, March 16, 1956—cited in C.MLS. Newsletter, May 1956. 
International Review of Missions. | 
A separate article would be necessary to consider Japanese non-Christian 
criticisms of Christian missionaries from overseas. Here I have considered 
only that which can be elicited in the churches of Japan. To begin the 
study of non-Christian criticism one might use the article, “ Christianity and 
Other Religions in Japan” in the Japan Christian Quarterly, April, 1956. 


_ what he wanted most. 


A young missionary focuses his attention upon 
questions which have been and still are often i 
heard: How do missionaries fit into the Christian ; 
enterprise in Japan? Do they even have a place 
in it any more? The writer points to a striking 
parallal between his own situation and concern 
A in this matter and that of another missionary 
: some 20 years ago; he indicates that his conciu- 
sions are similar to those reached by his predeces- 
sor. That the same questions can still be raised~ 
after 20 years, however, would seem to indicate 
that this particular answer has not gained complete 
acceptance. Is it the right answer? If so, how 
can we implement it? Is it wrong? What others 
would our readers propose ? 


A = — o 
The Role of Missionaries in 


Japanese Evangelism 


LOUIS GRIER : 


In my files I have a speech entitled “The Kind of Work for which Mission- 
aries are Needed” It was written 20 years ago by a missionary just beginning 
his second term in Japan. The parallel to my Own case goes further: it was *? 
written in Wakayama in the very same study where this present address was | 
written. But the parallel goes even further: Everything the other writer said 
seems to be the same thing I want to say: 

Is the missionary necessary? Yes! 
Where is he necessary? As a servant in the Japanese Church. > 

There is only one difference on this occasion 20 years later. His was a 
speech weiter in English and delivered to a group of missionaries. Mine is in ? 
Japanese and given to a group of Japanese. And that is all the difference in % 
- the world. In many ways my privilege tonight is his dream come true. Not 
that he had no ability to speak such fluent Japanese. But he never was granted 
the opportunity. I will repeat all his same questions. My answers may not be 
half as good. But I have the advantage of your comment on them. That is 


.. Pit be honest. This paper was made upon request. And the request was 
: ‘to ask the basic question: Is the missionary necessary? It is not my own 
Darts tion. ie is not even an honest question ; or rather, it does not expect an 
. - The » pest frequent and the hardest question for the missionary — 
tt do you think of the Japanese?” Is this not the same kind 
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of question: “What do you think of the missionary?” Of course we expect 
a left-handed compliment. Still, it is not a bad idea to ask the question, for 
there are many missionaries to whom it has never occurred to ask the ques- 
tion, “ Am I needed?” . 


I. What is a Missionary ? 


I was commissioned to ask, “ Are missionaries necessary?” I want to begin. 
by asking an even more simple question, ‘“ What is a missionary?” The answer 
to that may indicate their need. 

The two words which we will be using the most during the next few days 
will be the English word “ missionary ” and the Japanese word “ dendo”’ (evangel- 
ism). Some may think it a great pity that it never occurred to the translators. 
of the New Testament to use either of these much-loved and oft-used words. 
Actually what we mean and what the New Testament means are not the same 
thing. ‘ 

What does “ missionaries” mean as we have used it in our title? Mission- 
ary and pastor have become convenient ways to distinguish between foreigner 
and native without mentioning that fact. We further differentiate pastor and 
evangelist as a convenient way to distinguish between ordained and unordained 
without mentioning that fact. And when we say missionary we mean not only 
evangelistic missionaries, but we include missionaries who do not proclaim the 
Gospel (although the Japanese government no longer classifies as foreign mis- 
sionaries those who teach in mission schools). All these issues show that our 
definitions do not fit. It may sound strange to still ask what is a missionary 
after 100 years. But all over the world there are new attempts at defining the 
“emerging new conception of the ministry.” (Cf. the report The Purpose of 
the Church and its Ministry, by Richard Niebuhr, director of the Study on Theo- 
logical Education.) 

In a different way the New Testament draws its own distinctions about the 
missionary, and we owe it to Professor Dodd for calling attention to the difference 
between preaching and teaching, between the ministry of proclamation and the 
pastoral ministry. 

The first concerns the herald, or preacher, or messenger. 
The second concerns those other offices of pastor, teacher, and admi- 
nistrator. 

The first centers in the kerygma, a very simple message whose content is. 

the account of God’s redemptive activity in the crucifixion and resurrection of 
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Christ, of a call to repentance, to receive this proffer of God in faith, to be 
baptized into the community of the saved. The second group are concerned 
with the ramifications of this message, that is, of the teachings and doctrine, 
of ethics and perfecting, of sanctification, of life in the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Strictly speaking, a messenger has no business concerning himself with 
shepherding if that is not his gift. We conclude that missionary and pastor 
may be useful terms to distinguish foreigner and native. But they are of no 
use in making this other basic distinction in the New Testament of kerygma 
and didache. 

Are missionaries necessary? If we mean foreigners engaged as evangelists, 
teachers and administrators, then we cannot give a simple answer. If we mean 
the New Testament messengers called to proclaim the kerygma, then the answer 
is an emphatic yes. 

Uchimura’s advice to the young missionary was to “preach the simple 
Gospel. Not Christian civilization, nor Christian philosophy, nor- Christian socio- 
logy, nor Christian philanthropy, nor athletics, swimming, bowling, methods of 
social gatherings, English compositions, book-keeping. Even theology can be 
taught by somebody else than missionaries. Japan and the world need the pure 
simple Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ.” (Uchimura’s Collected Works, Vol. 7, 
pp. 144—6.) 

Let us consider in order these two gifts: the proclaiming and the perfecting. 


II. Preaching Mission 


There are three components to the gift of “being a messenger who pro- 

claims the Gospel.” 

(1) First there is the message itself, and the One who sends the message. 
The message is unchanging, so perhaps that is the one thing which a 
foreigner can communicate without danger of error. 

(2) Then there is the messenger. The message is never apart from the 
messenger. We talked about the content of the kerygma. But ours is a 
Word that became flesh. The Good News became flesh and dwelt in a 
Person. The mission is carried on the feet of preachers. ‘How to hear 
without a preacher?” Paul asks. The message must never be thought 
of as a Truth, never the contents of a tract or even a Bible portion. If 
we could print the contents of Peter’s Pentecost sermon and distribute 
millions of copies through the postal service, then evangelism would be a 
simple thing. But the message is about a Person by a person. Does the 
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presence of a foreigner aid or detract from the fact that the kerygma is 

personal and not propositional? Uchimura made his answer. Does it 

still hold? 
(3) Besides the message and the messenger is the act of preaching the 

Gospel. 

(a) From the side of the Holy Spirit who originated the message, my 
preaching of the Gospel in Japan in 1956 is an integral part of the 
original kerygma given 2000 years ago. The fact that the message is 
for the whole world; the fact that it is the business of the Holy Spirit, 
no less, to see that this job is well done to completion; the fact that 
the course has unfolded successfully through history to the present 
crisis—all this is nascent in the original kerygma. 

(b) From the side of the person who is impressed with the message, he 
not only hears of Christ’s victory on the Cross, but he niga beholds the 
joyful enthusiasm which you have and which I have for preaching that 
fact the length and breadth of Japan. Here again I leave it to you to 
judge whether a foreign ambassador may not continue to proclaim the 
Good News. 


Ill. Pastoral Mission 


Next let us consider the gift of shepherding and perfecting. 

To what end does God give some the gift to proclaim the Gospel? Paul 
says in Ephesians (4: 11—15) that it is in order to build up the body of Christ, 
to bring all to maturity, to the fulness of Christ, to grow into the likeness of 
the head. 

The real question is not whether messengers are necessary, but once the 
proclamation has been made, whether the continued presence of the foreigners 
is not a hindrance to the process of expansion, penetration, perfecting, sanctify- 
ing a Christian society and a Christian civilization. I have been commissioned 
by the opposition to challenge the case for the foreigner. Like a good lawyer, 


‘I must present my evidence. I want to present Exhibits A, B, C, D, and E. 


Exhibit A. Gobo Church Financial Statement. 

Except for this church in Gobo, all the congregations in Wakayama were 
founded by the first missionary, who died 30 years ago. In the generation since 
his death, not a single congregation has given birth to a new church. In the 
case of this new church in Gobo, the majority of the financing came from mission 
sources channeled through the United Church. Can we conclude that as long 
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as missionaries remain, mission churches: do not reproduce themselves? Is the 
mistake not ‘that the missionaries came, but that they stayed too long? I am 
not adverse to dedicating my life to building new churches throughout Waka- 
yama Ken. But is that the only way they will ever come? 

Exhibit B. Pzoneer Evangelism Report. 

My friends from Hokkaido will object to my using this as evidence against 
mission aid. But it seems clear that the plan to raise up new churches limits 
the growing edge of the church to places where missions can pay the bill. 
Further, it crushes the will to become stewards of Christ. We can put churches 
in strategic places, but will they become churches which can reproduce them- 

selves? 

Exhibit C. An Apologia by a Secessionist. 

‘This is written by a pastor-friend who withdrew from the United Church. 
We are to conclude that a main reason for withdrawing is his conviction that 
the United Church is being spoiled by its dependence on mission aid. I think 
the charge is false; but should not the mission withdraw its help if that will 
provide the basis for reunion? : 

I said that there was no church in Wakayama that had ever mothered a 
new congregation. Thére is one exception. It is a church which has withdrawn 
from the United Church for the same reason mentioned above—to free itself 
absolutely from the United Church’s dependence on missions. After she had 
cut herself off completely from her sister churches throughout the prefecture, 
she gave birth to the first and only made-in-Japan congregation in our whole 
prefecture in over 70 years of evangelism. 

Exhibit D. A Short History of the Itami Church. 

This church in Itami is only seven years old. It has a Sunday School with 
38 teachers which must meet in five different buildings and factories. Why 
this phenominal success? They are not hostile to missionaries. But neither 
have they circumscribed their expansion by the limits which are placed on 
churches which must depend on mission help. 

Exhibit E. A Layman’s Report on Rural Evangelism. 

I have here a report from a layman on a rural retreat I attended this year 
in downtown Osaka. It is a blistering criticism of Japan pastors—they are too 
difficult, too remote from the people, too western. At the same time we pastors 
have all been in meetings where the laymen have been severely judged by their 
pastors for their lack of zeal and faithfulness. What is the reason for this © 


double criticism of laymen by the pastors and pastors by the laymen? 
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Sometimes I have thought that the reason there is no real lay movement in 
Japan is because the active laymen are all so busy being “little pastors.” They 
don’t conceive of a vocation in their work in the world. They try to imitate 
the good example of the pastors in their spare time. The pastors, on the other 
hand, never fulfil a real pastoral ministry. It is always a ministry of preaching 
and evangelism, but not the real shepherding of the flock. If the pastor follows 
no better example than the missionary, then in the eyes of rural folk, at least, 
he seems to become a “little foreigner” or a “little missionary.” 

The absence of a pastoral ministry and a lay movement both stem ultimately 
from congenital deficiencies of foreign beginnings and foreign examples. These 
deficiencies will be perpetuated as long as foreigners are present. 


IV. Ecumenical Mission 


Now that I have said what I was commissioned to say, I want to conclude 
with what is most on my heart. After all these negative arguments have been 
totalled up, there is one great fact that balances out all the others in my reason 
for coming back to Japan a second time. It is a fact that may make you smile, 
coming from so young a missionary, and an American at that. 

First, a hundred years is a short time. When we think of the Church’s 
history, even 300, 500 years is a short time. We still do not know clearly what 
God intends for His people in Japan. How can we be anxious about our results? 
He has not yet revealed the good things He has in store. How then can we 
dare be discouraged? He intends to bring this whole nation with all its millions 
to the foot of the Cross. To that end He has not labored 100 years for nothing. 
The present church is the fruit of 100 years of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
It is the most precious thing we have. It is the pearl of great price for which 
the Boards must sell all else in their strategy. I am speaking not just of the 
United Church, but the Anglican, the Lutheran; yes, the New Nikki and No- 
Church. 

Secondly, God’s design is a mystery not alone in Japan but for the whole 
world. But that intention is hinted at in the magic word “ ecumenical.” It is 
a movement probing to the depths the nature of the Church, the nature of the 
ministry, the cause of our divisions, our relation to Christ who is the source of 
our unity, Christ’s mission for the world, His redemptive purpose to the ends 
of the earth. Again, God hasn’t awakened a great theological renewal for no- 
thing. He has let slip the hounds of world communism. He has seen the shak- 
ing of world religions. In all this, amid atomic machines and miracle drugs, 
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God has a purpose for the whole inhabited earth. 

Just as the tiny church is a pearl of great price for us missionaries, so I 
must suggest, if I dare, that the presence of foreigners is a pearl of great price 
‘for you, because in us Canadians, Americans, Britons, Swedes and Swiss, you 


have hold of a part of the world Church. Not alone westerners, but increasingly 
through these channels, you are in touch with the world church in Okinawa, 
in the Philippines, Korea, China, Indonesia, Thailand, India and Africa. Use us, 
we pray! 

In the Church, we missionaries have hold of the foundation that links us 
to the whole Japanese race, with its millions of souls for whom God yearns. 
In us foreigners you pastors have hold of a tiny corner of the world church, 
the ecumenical movement. 

I would plead that we conceive of nai-gai (home-foreign, internal-external) 
in an entirely new dimension. 

Ultimately, every missionary’s line of reasoning runs like this: 

“ How call on God, except they believe? 

How believe, except they hear? 

How hear, except there be a missionary? 

How a missionary, except he be sent?” (Romans 10:14, 15) 

Ultimately, every pastor’s line of reasoning runs like this: 

“T for Japan ; 

Japan for the World; 

The World for Christ ; 

And all for God.” (Uchimura Kanzo) 

In every missionary you have a movement from God through the wide 
world, inward to the heart of Japan. In every pastor, we have a movement 
from the heart outward to the wide world and back again to God. Who can 
deny that both of these movements (from beyond inward, and from within out- 
ward) are initiated by God? Since they are, we labor in a partnership born 
of Him. This is the real mai-gai kyoryoku (home-foreign cooperation). In the 
very Scripture passage from which we have drawn our figure, Paul insists that 
there is no distinction between Jew and Greek (Romans 10:12). How then 
dare we use that distinction to set up the basis for our “ nai-gai kyoryoku” ? 
Rather let our nai-gai be the Biblical movement that passes back and forth 
between the two poles of the inner voice and the ends-of-the-earth, the oikumene 
(Romans 10: 18). 
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It is almost axiomatic that in any area of existence 
involving relationships between people, friction and 
difficulties often arise as a result of a failur to 
communicate satisfactorily. The search for terms 
suited to describe realities is an unending one. In 
a stimulating manner the following article takes 
up a consideration of the term “ younger churches,” 
and shows in a rather convincing way that it is 
not entirely satisfactory. Instead of suggesting 
that a different term be adopted, however, the 
writer urges that the attempt be made to alter 
the reality so as to conform more nearly to the 
connotations of the term. 


Younger Churches: A Misnomer 


DAVID SWAIN 


How can we find terms adequate to express our ideas? This problem has 
been a major concern of speculative thinking from the time of the Greek philo- 
sophers; it attracted a great deal of attention from the Scholastics; it is being 
currently analyzed by contemporary positivists and linguists. In the realm of 
practical thinking and action as well as in more academic circles it is a great 
service to clarify our language and check it against the actual facts of various 
life situations. 

A common practice of Westerners is to refer to the “problems of Asia,” 
or “the Oriental Mind,” or “ Asians” as over against ‘‘ Westerners.’, A first- 
hand experience in one part of Asia has impressed us with the fact that there 
is perhaps less consciousness among Asians themselves of their over-all identity 


than there is among non-Asians. Time and again Japanese students, at least, 


resist being lumped together with all other Asians. To be sure, they recognize 
that there are certain economic and political factors common to many, if not 
most, of the Asian countries. Too, the Christian movement is, in its contem- 
porary forms, relatively new to most of these countries. 


I. In Search of a Term 


A combination of the social factors alluded to above and the chronological 
youth of the Church in Asian countries and elsewhere, have taxed Christian 
leaders to seek a term suitable to distinguish between the Churches in Europe 
and America which have taken the initiative in the world missionary enterprise 
and the Churches which have grown out of their efforts. The term “ mission 


? 


churches” was used for a long while, but it is now generally rejected, because 
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it implies that churches so designated are mere sub-divisions of churches in 
Western lands. That this is not the true state of affairs is being given increas- 
ing emphasis, especially in ecumenical councils where representatives of former 
“mission churches” take their place as equals and contribute greatly to the 
thought and discussions of such groups. There has been a conscious effort to 
avoid any such term as “receiving churches,” for, although the Church in many 
lands depends heavily upon foreign economic aid, this fact is not the most crucial 
distinction in a spiritual community. We must all be led to recognize our 
common obligation for the mission of the Church in every land, in the work 
and witness of evangelism, education, and service. In no country should assump- 
tion of responsibility for these phases of the Church’s work by native leadership 
await complete financial solvency. Neither can the rendering of financial help. 
itself ever justify dominance by foreigners of indigenous churches; nor, on the 
other hand, must it render impotent their efforts to serve Christian brothers in 
other ways because of a “ reverse” psychology which demands excessive reserve 
on the part of those with financial reserves! 

Thus it is that, in order to avoid certain undesirable implications, the chro- 
nologically relevant term “younger churches” has come to have rather wide 
acceptance. It must be admitted, however, that this is not in itself a perfect 
choice, for it cannot entirely escape certain connotations which would be more 
explicit in other terms. Moreover, experience would seem to cast real doubt 
upon its ultimate applicability. 

Recently we received a letter from a friend in one of these churches (not 
Asian). Our friend sought to bolster a certain opinion, justifiable in itself, by 
saying that he could speak as a member of one of “the so-called younger 
churches,” and, admittedly, the argument somehow seemed to take on extra 
weight with us. Yet, as we thought of it further, the claim began to appear 
strange: after all, he is our elder brother both in Christian experience and 
learning. Without conscious effort we found ourselves asserting (to ourselves), 
“We are from a ‘younger church’ too!” At least, we are from a young 
church. As Methodists, we need to look back only 200 years to a founder; in 
the country where we now labor, Protestant Christianity will soon celebrate its 
first centennial anniversary, Figured in the 2000-year span of Church History, 
a difference of one hundred years appears small; if twice 2000 years of Jewish 
y history is included in God’s “history of salvation,” the difference is even slighter. 
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II. Non-Chronological Factors 


But mere chronology is far from being the most important consideration in 


‘ ? 


getting at the nature of a national church; certainly the term “younger” is a 
misnomer for some so-called “ younger churches” if any meaning other than the 
chronological one is implied. American churches do, in many cases, have longer 
histories, more highly developed organizations and methods, and are greater in 
numbers than churches which have grown out of the missionary movement. 
Too, American churches can claim more direct connection with the traditions 
and histories of the truly “older churches” of Europe. But the point which we 
seek to make here is that the way of thinking and doing, the vigor and even 
the idealism of the American churches far more resemble the psychology and 
temperament of youth than do those of some of the “younger churches,” 
especially in lands which have not moved so far away from their own feudal 
time as have Europe and especially North America. The familiar term “ pioneer 
spirit”? has a deeper significance than its use by American politicians as a mere 
shibboleth indicates! 

While age and experience are valued and respected in the “ older churches,” 
these churches are far more the churches of, by, and for the young. Youth 
expect more in Western churches; from them more is expected. In contrast 
to this, the church in many “ mission” lands has had to adapt itself to ancient 
cultures and. social structures where age takes precedence and thought patterns 
are quite conservative if not frankly feudalistic. For instance, in one major 
denomination in Japan the matter of choosing a youth secretary was being dis- 
cussed. Concerning a certain pastor the question was raised whether he was 
not a bit young. His age: forty plus. (Fortunately he was appointed ; ‘any 
other would have been older.) The youth division of most churches runs to 
age 30. The youth secretary of the National Christian Council is 50 years old; 
the youngest member of the Youth Commission probably not less than 30 years. 

Ironically, the bulk of church membership in Japan are youth (about 75%). 
Yet, there is at this juncture no large evidence of any early possibility or even 
a disposition to recognize this fact, much less to capitalize on it in church 
organization and program. In all fairness it must be admitted, of course, that 
social customs in marriage, employment and advancement, and political life 
constitute a great deterrent upon improvement within the church. As a con- 
sequence, the expectations and abilities of youth are limited to such an extent 
that only years of constant pressure and effort will be able to change conditions. 
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so as to give wider scope to them. 
There are signs of change. And, Bedeectahdably. there is sufficient ground 


éé 


here for frustration between missionaries from “older churches” with young 
temperaments and national leaders of the “ younger churches ” with the tempera- 
ment of age. The present writer feels that, while the American churches have 
both the obligation and the privilege of sharing out of their present material 
prosperity, they have even greater gifts to offer in the name of their Master 
and for his sake. We are challenged to represent as faithfully as possible the 
positive, creative, youthful spirit which characterized the birth and growth of 
our own churches. We are further challenged to share in the search for the 
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' new forms such a spirit will take among the “younger churches.” If the task 
|. is undertaken with sincerity and intelligence, there are those who will welcome 
and bring to fruition our efforts. 

A recent newssheet of the World’s Student Christian Federation suggests 
that we talk too much of antiquity and tradition, too little of mewness, pointing 
out the frequent references to newness in Christ in the New Testament. While 
every effort must be made to avoid any naiveté about the unadulterated worth 
of North American Christianity, it was God’s good pleasure to give men.a new 
chance to seek a new life in the New World. A deepening sense of social as 
well as personal sin impels us to seek a constant renewal in our own commun- 
ions through forgiveness and the grace of nurture. Yet, our own spiritual 
needs in no way relieve us of the call to'share with others nor to cease “ being 
ourselves” in the sharing. Would it be too trite to suggest that we have just 


begun to pioneer for Christ ? 


Ill. Suggested Areas in which to Help 


1) Development of apologetic. Not only being a small minority but also 
being in a culture of essentially conservative thought patterns, a “ 
church ” tends to find out what is orthodox and become that. Specifically in 
Japan, it has meant over-emphasis on dogmatic theology and weakening of 


ability to speak to non-Christians. This does not necessarily mean changing 


younger 


from dogmatics to natural theology. It will mean a broadening of interest 
: in the whole Bible and its unity, and not just super-concentration on the New 
Testament alone; only as we see the New Testament in its proper relation to 
the Old are we able to discover its real newness! It should also mean a re-— 
\ laxing of the rigid efforts to state the major doctrines of Christianity properly, 

ii in order, that the Church may speak the Good News of salvation and new life 
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in Christ clearly to all men, together with a fearless interpreting of what Chris- 
tians must do about this and that specific problem. There are, of course, already 
significant efforts in this direction. 

2) Development of laity as a proper ministry in the church. In ecumenical 
circles this is receiving wide consideration, so its value need not be labored here. - , 
But we do need to be reminded that while political revolution can be achieved 
in a relatively short time by the overthrow of, or reconstruction of government 
from within or without, that is not to be confused with social revolution which 
may take centuries. The Civil War was a major victory in establishing the 
legal equality of the Negro in the U.S.; we are still in the throes of that social 
revolution, and the prospects are that we have yet some distance to go. In 
Japan the political revolution that placed the Emperor Meiji on the throne could 
hardly be defended as a social revolution which dethroned feudalism. Today, 
informed Japanese warn us against naively supposing that the change to a 
democratic political structure effected by the Occupation has seriously altered 
the social and thought patterns of Japanese life. 

Which is all by way of preface to saying that the feudal pattern of vertical 
relationships which has established the pastor as patriarch of the church is 
still with us. The disposition on the part of the pastor to assume full authority 
and responsibility in the church is matched by the disposition of church member 
to leave such matters to him. It must not be felt that when lay people are 
ns busy ” with some “activities” (bazaars, for example) we now have réal lay 
activity. The laity has a ministry all its own. Home visitation efforts recently 
begun are a step in the right direction; Christian professional groups are an- 
other. The task of developing and putting into use an apologetic is as much 
the layman’s as it is the pastor’s. In the context of a vigorous lay movement, 
young Christians too will far more naturally find their place. 

3) Developing a ministry to the whole man. Here especially the American 
Christian has, perhaps, a unique contribution and stimulus to give. In the process 
of building a satisfactory social life out of a frontier situation, the North Ameri- 
can church has discovered anew the ministry to the whole man, with the goal 
of making him whole in Christ. Practically, it led to an expansion of the serv- 
ices of the Church, and consequently to educational and professional requirements 
of a high order. Christian educators, social workers, counsellors, university 
chaplains, medical personnel, and so on, are no less needed in Japan than else- 
where. But instead of a frontier situation, Protestant Christianity in Japan has 
encountered a social scene in which nearly everything is decided from above; 
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only the pastor-teacher is needed to explain the new teaching. 

Possibly the greatest obstacle to achieving these goals is the lack of the one 
essential factor, Christian teamwork. While competence is desired in all things, 
there must be a spirit of Christian teamwork in which horizontal relationships 
of respect and cooperation prevail. As it is, however, competence tends to fall 
into vertical lines of seniority and obligation in feudalistic structures. Young © 
leaders drop to the bottom of the ladder, often losing initiative and ideals by 
the time they reach positions of effective power. 

If the current dogmatic interest serves to deepen the Christian current, 
well and good. At the same time, that current must run broadly and freely. 
To expedite this flow, we must be on the lookout for new talent among the 

young, new job opportunities in our total program, and new ways of doing old 
~ tasks. 

These three suggestions are made, then, because we cannot be content to 
have the bulk of Christian effort centered in the preaching on Sunday morning 
to a small fraction of one percent of the population. All of God’s people must 
be enlisted to carry forth the Gospel in all ways possible to all manner of men. 
Let the “ younger churches” be really young! 
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From the Japanese Pulpit 
: The Invitation of Christ 
AKIRA HAYASHI 
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=: The great English Baptist preacher, Charles Spurgeon, effectively pointed 
samt the difference between evangelical Christianity and legalistic Judaism when — 
= he said, “ Christianity is a religion which calls out the extremely simple word 
_  £.*Come?, whereas Judaism is a religion of command which cries out a severe 
a ee P 


SS Go! Just as the cowboy bniadiiading’ a elick dire: shecattie nan 
.; law commands man, driving him on. In contrast, the gospel, calling in deeply _ 
--——s: personal terms, beckons with the invitation “Come!” As the shepherd of the ~ 


Twenty-third Psalm, the gospel takes itself the stand at the head of the flock 
and leads on with strength and mercy. f 

In contrast to the law which drives us, pressing us on in the direction ofa 
God who is far off, m the gospel God comes to our side and calls us to him. 
In the Sfteenth chapter of St. Luke the prodigal son called for his share of his — 
father’s possessions and exhausted it in degrading living. After he had lost 
everything, he rose up and returned to his father’s house. While he was yeta — 
great way off, his father saw him, had compassion on him, ran to him and em- 
braced and kissed him. Verse 20 indicates that the father truly ran to the son, 
beckoning to him with the word, “Come.” Si Augustine said, “In the works. 
j of Caesar, Plato and other wise men I have found many great words which 
have moved me deeply. From none, however, have I heard the voice which 
cas said, “ Come unto me all ye who labor and are heavy laden and I will give you — 
yest” When this son of his mother’s tears, who formerly had wandered lost 
ie in the superstitions of Manichacanism, arose and returned to God, the deep | 
emotion with which he heard this passage of scripture is beyond our powers _ 
of imagination. 


9) Gist beckons, “Come unto me In spite of being invited, however, if 
me's host remaims im a high place, refusing to draw near the guests, nothing 
“3S achieved. Our Lond made it possible for all men, however poor, however 4 
Wretched and mean, ip come unin him without restraint or hesitation. To this ° 
end, “ Christ, though he was im the form of God, did not count equality with y 
God a thing tp be grasped, but emptied himself taking the form of a servant, ; 
beme born im the Gkeness of men” (Phil 2-6—7). Thus his birth was humble . 
and low, m a stable where he was laid to sleep in a manger. In this way our * 
Lord made himself lowly, surrendering himself to all men. In truth, the place 
at “the feet of Christ” is freely open for all men. 

Forthenmore. oar Lord does not simply invite us to come to him. Just as’ 
the father of the prodigal son bore the consequences of the debts and dishonor | 
of his son, so our Lord, m our stead, took up the cross and bore the penalty 
of oar sin 7 

Traly, when our Lord calls us to come mio him, he beckons to us with 
lowing hands staimed with the blood of the cross. 
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Going farther, when man comes to the feet of Jesus, what does he receive? 
| Our Lord said, “And I will give you rest.” This rest which our Lord promises 
| iS peace. ~ Peace I leave with you: my peace I give unto you” (jn. 14:27). 
St. Augustine omfessed that, “Our hearts are restless until they find their rest 
im thee”. Only as we draw near to the feet of God do we discover forthe first 
time true peace. ; ip 
i _) Here Jet es draw an ihustration from the frantically crying child who has <= 
> set lest frome 5 senther. Kind people will give the lost child candy and choco- “¥ 


a Seedy dnimever. ts certain to Ges 
ily as before. There is no true comfort for the child until it~ 
osom of is mother, ee 


a tempor. diversion. aa 
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_ able to give true peace to men. ; . 
Christ is beckoning unto us. That we who have flaunted God and who are 


ou wandering about apart from God in anxiety and‘ disquiet, in order that we might ~ 


q return to God and become true men as he has meant us to be, our Lord is 


beckoning to us with outspread arms stained with the blood of the cross. 


; Surely, “Lord to whom shall we go? You have the words of eternal life...” 
(Jn. 6:68). So saying, should we not turn to our Lord and fly into his waiting 
arms? 


ad (Translated and contributed by Charles H. Germany.) 


They Went Before—Pioneer Lutherans 


They Went Before 


Pioneer Lutherans 
B. PAUL HUDDLE 


Any consideration of Pioneer Lutheran Missionaries must of necessity be a contemporary 
study, for, despite the beginning of Lutheran work in Japan in 1892, four of the first seven 
missionaries are still living and two are still in Japan a half-century later, another having 
retired only after a final term post World War II. 

Although the United Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the South* decided 
» in 1887 to begin work in Japan, many difficulties were encountered in selecting a missionary 
and the first one, James A. B. Scherer, was not called until 1891, sailmg for Japan on 
February 4, 1892. The second missionary, Rev. Robert B. Peery, sailed on November 5, 
the same year, and these two men, while making inquiries relative to determining a place 
in which to initiate the mission, resided in Tokyo and began language study. It is interes- 
ting to note both that the Mission Board reserved to itself the right of deciding onta field 
and also refused to pay house rent for its missionaries in Tokyo before a field had been 
decided on and missionaries located there. 

It may be wondered why the Lutheran Mission’ was located in Saga (Kyushu), for 
travel to such a rural place was restricted, foreigners then being ordinarily allowed to 
reside only in several specified port cities. Further, although these pioneers did not then 
know it, they could scarcely have found a more difficult place in which to begin their 
work. ~Saga was chosen first of all because the Board desired them to locate in a place 
where they would be approaching people not reached by any other mission. Although the 
Board was unaware of it, and the missionaries may have been when they recommended 
this place, the Dutch Reformed, English, Methodist, and Roman Catholic churches had 
established work in Saga years before the Lutherans went there. Another reason, and 
: ‘doubtless the one which opened the way to Saga, was the fact that a previous acquaintance 
of Dr. Scherer’s from the University of Virginia, a Dr. Bradbury, was teaching English m 
a government school in Saga and was about to give up this post He encouraged Scherer 
to take over this job and several Bible classes which he had started as a means of gaining 
an entree to the city. This also, incidentally, gave him reason to secure the necessary 
Japanese passport to go to such an inland city. 


- Accordingly Scherer removed to Saga in January, 1893, Peery temporarily remainmg 


jn Tokyo. In order to secure Peery’s passport they had the first native evangelist, Yama- 

¥ “nouchi Ryohei, formerly an elder in the Cumberland Presbyterian Mission, go to Saga and 

A: -open an English night school, for which he ‘ “engaged” Peery as teacher. Peery arrived 
t 


| + One of three general bodies combining in 1918 to form the United Lutheran Church in America. 
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in Saga in time for the first Lutheran baptism in Japan on March 26, regular Lutheran 
services beginning a week later on Easter Sunday, April 2, 1893. 

These original missionaries encountered many difficulties, such .as securing housing*, 
providing native workers, translating worship and teaching materials, and open opposition. 
_In seeking a house to be used as a chapel, prospective places were refused them time 
after time when it became known for what purpose the house was desired, and they 
eventually had to take a very dilapidated old house, the location nevertheless proving to 
be so good that it was subsequently purchased. In order to have native helpers a number 
of church members from other missions were secured, including several ordained men, but 
on the whole they did not prove too satisfactory. Therefore the missionaries early decided 
to undertake the training of their own evangelists, Peery beginning such private instruction 
with three men in 1896. This of course was less than satisfactory and the missionaries con- 
tinued to work for a regular school until Kyushu Gakuin was established with a Thological 
Department in 1911, theological work having been begun two years earlier. 

During his first year in Japan Dr. Peery translated Luther’s Small Catechism into. 
Japanese, and it was thenceforth used as a basis of instruction for helpers and converts.. 
He also translated several of the liturgical services shortly thereafter, and Dr. Winther, 
arriving in 1898, translated the Augsburg Confession, it being published in 1900. A monthly 
magazine, “ Luther”, was published from 1899. Thus materials were made available in 
Japanese in the earliest years of the Mission. 

The Lutheran Mission encountered much opposition, some of it becoming openly violent, 
as they sought to establish work in this old, conservative city. An actively anti-Christian 
attitude remained from the days of the persecution of Christianity, some of the practices. 
of that period (eg., “fumie”) having scarcely been discontinued when the Lutherans 
arrived. Further, the last decade of the nineteenth century witnessed an upsurge of 
nationalism which increased opposition to Christianity. Consequently meetings were 
frequently disturbed by loud cries and even stones and on at least one occasion the mob 
became so violent with their shouts of “Drive out {the missionaries! Kill the Christians !’” 
that the police had to be summoned. 

To continue with the story of these pioneers, Scherer, having been married to a lady of 
the Presbyterian Mission in 1894, fell ill during the winter of 1895-96, and having made no 
significant improvement by the next fall sought. permission to return home, finally leaving 
Japan on January 10, 1897. He resigned a few months later, giving as reasons his: 
poor health plus the lack of adequate support to extend the Mission as he felt it essential. 
to do. 
Meanwhile, Peery also had been married, an event which caused no little misunder- 
standing with the Board, for when his prospective father-in-law refused to send his daughter’ 
to Japan unless the missionary return to Virginia for her, Peery went after his heart’s. 
desire despite strong counsel by the Board in opposition. First terminating his services,. 


* Jt was still illegal for foreigners to own property in Japan, and therefore they were forced’ to: 
rent. 
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Re ac ill, and he shortly was left alone on the field. The Board had some difficulty 
in finding a replacement for the resigned Scherer and did not send its next missionary 
until 1898, Rev. Charles Lafayette Brown and his wife reaching Japan in November 
of that year. Until he resigned in 1916 to become General Secretary of the Board, 
_Brown’s chief work was in connection with the aforementioned school. During his 
; first furlough in 1906-08, Dr. Brown spoke extensively in behalf of the planned school and 
_ raised about $25,000 for it. Back in Japan he supervised construction of the buildings and 
- became foreign head of the institution, as well as of its theological department, continuing 
in that capacity until he left the field in 1916. 
Dr. Peery served but one additional term in Japan after bringing his wife here in 
; 1895. On June 29, 1899, he and Brown ordained the first two native pastors. Travelling 
7 by way of Finland and speaking there on behalf of mission work in Japan, he returned 
y ~ to America in 1903, and a misunderstanding arose with. the Board so that he tendered his 
oa resignation the following year. After first accepting his resignation, the Board recalled 
; him upon the urgent plea of his fellow- missionaries, but the untimely illness of his wife 


| then prevented his return and he subsequently accepted a parish in America. 
Meanwhile the work in Japan was reinforced, the Board sending out Rev. and Mrs. 


_ C. K. Lippard in 1900, Rev. A. J. Stirewalt in 1905, and Rev. L. S. G. Miller in 
, 1907. The Lippards, continued in service, with one interruption for health reasons, 
¥ until 1939, when he was retired because of age. Dr. Miller’s service continued after 
World War II, he being the first Lutheran missionary to return. to Japan in 1946, when 
i “he resumed his long-held post as dean of Kyushu Gakuin, continuing there until 
r. his retirement in 1951. Dr. Stirewalt continued in Japan until “Pearl Harbor”, being 
one of three Lutheran missionaries still in Japan at that time. Later repatriated, he 
also returned to Japan in 1946, and has continued his work here even after retirement 
in 1952. Since that date he has been teaching in the Lutheran Bible Institute in 
Kobe. During his more than fifty years of service in Japan he has served in almost 
E every possible capacity, from that of being the only Lutheran missionary in Japan 
within a year of his arrival (all others having left on furlough or because of sickness) , to 
theological professor, social worker, evangelistic worker, and financial campaigner. (He 
also successfully solicited more than $25,000 for the founding of Kyushu Gakuin.) The 
s , BY isn derial: citation received shortly before his retirement was much more than richly deserved. 
One other “patriach” of Lutheran work in Japan needs to be mentioned, the Rey. 
[ Dr. J. M. T. Winther. He was actually the third missionary to arrive, reaching Japan in 
- ~ 1898, some two months before Dr. Brown, and the only reason for placing him in a separate 
¥¢ category is because of the origin of his work here. Having been sent out by the Lutheran 
prakone Society of West Schleswig, Germany, he had originally intended to go to China. 
ut became interested in the work in Japan during a stop-over en route in America, 
oing to Saga, he took up work in connection with the Lutheran Mission, shortly moving 
to Kurume, which became the center of his work. Friends in America contributed to his 
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support from 1901, and in 1903 the United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
assumed responsibility for his work, although the group in Germany continued to con- 
tribute to the work for some years. Dr. Winther’s phenomenal memory covers practically 
every event in the whole history of Lutheran Missions in Japan, a great part of which he 
has actively shared, having, like Dr. Stirewalt, served in nearly every possible capacity in 
the work (which became a joint work, the thin wall of separation soon being completely 
erased). His active service continued, with one interruption when he served a parish in 
his native Denmark, until 1941, and he was retired because of age before the war was 
concluded. But even at 76 he returned to Japan in 1950 to help start the Lutheran Bible 
Institute (conducted by the Norwegian Lutheran and Lutheran F ree Church of Norway 
missions), where he has continued to teach until the present. 

Thus, aside from the first three Lutheran missionaries of the United Synod, South, four 
of the veal pioneers of Lutheran work in Japan are still living, two actively at work in 
Japan and two retired in America. 
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. The Book Shelf 


Compiled by JOHN HESSELINK 


It gives us pleasure to introduce our new Book Review Editor, the Rev. 
I. John Hesselink, a Bible scholar and teacher of note who is an associate in 
the Nishinihon Shinsei Kan, an interdenominational evangelistic center in 
Fukuoka City. Mr. Hesselink’s responsibilities in the Center include the oper- 
ation of a book store, and his many contacts in this field eminently fit him 
to render special service to our readers. Any who wish to inquire more 
: specifically about the availability of any book reviewed in the Quarterly, or 
who would like advice concerning any other books, such as commentaries, 
for example, may write directly to Mr. Hesselink at 

1 Shimo Gofuku Machi, Fukuoka. 


PENTECOST AND THE MISSIONARY WITNESS OF THE CHURCH, by Harry R. 
Boer. Franeker: T. Wever, 1955. 233 pp. 

This doctoral dissertation should, I believe, be rescued from the oblivion into which 
most dissertations fall. Mr. Boer has addressed himself to the meaning and significance 
of the Pentecost event for the Mission of the Church. This, he feels, is a task made 
necessary in virtue of the central motive for the prosecution of Missions since William 

Carey’s tract published in 1792: viz., obedience to the Great Commission. | 

When the New Testament record is examined, no corresponding conscious motivation 
is found in the New Testament Church. Instead, until the conversion of Cornelius the 
Centurion, the proclamation of the Good Message of Jesus Christ was confined to the Jews. 
The radical character of the Cornelius event has been recognized by critical scholars; and, 
therefore, the account has been declared to be non-historical. This was inserted by Luke 
in order to make the decision of the Jerusalem Conference (Acts 15) more acceptable to 
the Jewish Christians. 

Mr. Boer, however, accepts the historicity of the Cornelius event. It, as a matter of, 


3 fact, assumes a position of great importance in the record of Acts. God’s gift of the 
; Spirit to these non-Jews convinced the leaders of the Jerusalem Church that the Gentiles, 
_ too, participate in the grace of God in Jesus Christ. The relation of the Gentile converts 
to the Law is not mentioned at this Conference. “It affected one and only one point: 


4 


salvation had come to the Gentiles.” 
The Jerusalem Conference decision, (Acts 15) advances from the decision recorded in 
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Acts 11:18. Implicitly accepting the decision of Acts 11:18, the Jerusalem Confererice — 


rejected as heresy the insistence that the Gentiles could not be saved unless they submit- 
ted to Moses. 


In the Cornelius event, when the Jewish Christians acknowledged that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit had been received by the Cornelius group, they concluded, necessarily, that 
3 the Gospel was intended for Gentiles no less than for Jews. 


An analysis of Peter’s conduct immediately prior to the Cornelius event, Paul’s motiva- 
tion in heralding the Gospel, and the failure of the Jerusalem Church to put the Great 
Commission into effect in its universality prior to the conversion of Cornelius has convinced 
Mr. Boer that the Great Commission was not a conscious motive, to say the least, of the 
early Church as she engaged in her Mission. 

The Great Commission derives its meaning and power from the Pentecost event, Boer 1 
contends, and turns, therefore, to an analysis of the Pentecost event’as such. j 

Of crucial significance for the understanding of Pentecost, Boer maintains, is John fl 
7:39b, “For the Holy Spirit was not yet (given).” Usually these words are tempered by if 
understanding them in terms of the obvious presence and activity of the Spirit during the 
Old Testament age. Boer, however, takes these words at their face value and sets himself 
the task of accounting for the presence and activity of the Spirit in the Old Testament 
age in view of this interpretation. 

The reason the Spirit was “not yet” is given by John. Jesus was not yet glorified. 
In this connection Boer discusses I Cor. 15:42—47. Christ became life-giving spirit at the 
time of his resurrection. Prior to that time the spiritual was not. The Jast Adam as 
life giving spirit did not come into being until his resurrection from the dead. At that 
time Christ, as life-giving Spirit, became. Christ could not become this until the resurrec- i 
tion, and he could not indwell the Church as such until the outpouring of the Spirit at 
Pentecost.” : 


‘After analyzing Acts 7:51,52a; I Cor..10: 1—4, 9a; Gal. 4: 28—29; and I Peter 1: 10,11, 
the Spirit of Pentecost and the Spirit active in the Old Testament age are identified as 


one and the same. “The N. T. seems to leave little alternative to regarding the work of 
the Spirit in the O. T. as the retrocipation of the Spirit of Pentecost in the time when he 
was not yet poured out, in the time when there was not yet a basis for his operation in 
the life, death and resurrection of Christ:..On the basis of the scriptural data we can 
only affirm that this happened, we cannot explain how this happened.” 
The function of the Spirit is to give life. This life is drawn from the resurrection of 
Christ. The character of life, furthermore, is that it be imparted, that it be propagated. 
Hence, the nature of the Church as a witnessing institution and organism. 
The Spirit poured out at Pentecost lives in the Church as the “ earnest ”, the first-fruits 
of the End, the guarantee that God will consummate the finished redemption. Therefore, 
f Pentecost is fraught with eschatological significance. 
; Pentecost signals the last days. The new aeon was initiated when God in the fulness 
of time sent forth his Son. The old aeon was cast into its death throes. The old aeon is é 
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“pearing. Grace, the spiritual, create he new man. 
4 . The two aeons are in conflict with one another, and the Church lives in this era of 
ey conflict, the now, as the Body of Christ in whom the Spirit of Pentecost lives as the One 
_ who gives her life—life, moreover, which must be communicated. She communicates her 
Fy life Ps proclaiming her message that “old things have passed away, behold, all things are 

“new”. This witness began at Pentecost. It is a witness, in the first place, of the Paraclete, 

the Spirit, “in and through men to the Church and to the world” 

At Pentecost, the Old Testament kahal, a sacerdotal community, was transformed into 

___ the New Testament ecclesia, a witnessing community. This, furthermore, was a transform- 
_ ation which aroused no surprise. That a/J would prophesy in the Messianic age was an 
3 important part of the prophetic message. Consequently, witnessing seemed something 
. “natural”. Furthermore, in the religious communities of the Diaspora the spoken word 
Z was an important element in worship. 
The Spirit is called “reticent” by Boer, meaning thereby that the Spirit does not 
4 obtrude himself into the attention of the Church. The Spirit always witnesses to Christ, 
a not to himself. “He is content to see his love exercised, his life expressed, his witness 
4 borne forward without obtruding himself prominently as the author of these activities.” 
Ss The Great Commission is descriptive of the nature of the Church. The Church of Jesus 

Christ is by nature a going-into-all-the-world-discipling-Body. That the Church has been 
% called upon to fulfil this law of her being is her shame. This should be the spontaneous 
_ Tesponse of the Church as Church. But in so far as she has failed to be true to her own 
nt ature she has, of necessity, been told that the Great Commission is of abiding significance. 
mS When Boer discusses the subject of unity, he does so in a Mission framework. That 
_ is to say, John 17:22, 23 are often quoted in truncated form. The unity of the Church is 
y * ag a purpose. ae ene’ is that the ang may agen! that the Father hath sent the 


“whick must be manifest. The unity of the Church is effected by the Holy Spirit. The 

ry of Christ spoken of in John 17:22 is the “manifestation of the life of the Spirit in 

the body. of Christ as it comes to expression im and as a result of the witness of the 

h to the crucified and risen Lord. This is the glory that effects the unity of the 

oe This glory is not a passive power. It is active. It must be expressed. 

- The concluding chapter of Boer’s dissertation consists of the implications for the practice 

_ of Missions which his exegetical studies have led him to accept. 

yy The witness to Christ is a witness of the Church. When the Church as a whole proved 
oaf to the ‘promptings of the Spirit-of Christ, individuals, societies, organizations sprang 


within the Church Peouels which the aah nature as Mission was carried on. These : 
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Furthermore, all the writing and discussion of the self-supporting, self-governing, self- 
Propagating churches to the contrary, the Mission of the Church far too often quenches 
the life of the Spirit in the emerging Christian churches. Delays in the administration of 
baptism, appointing elders and organizing churches stem from a failure to trust the life 
of the Spirit in the emerging Body of Christ. 

Thirdly, to transmit his life, derived from the resurrection of Christ, the Spirit uses 
one, and only one means, the kerugma, the witness of the Church. “It was therefore the 
living word, the heartfelt preaching, the verbally borne kerugma, that revealed Christ to 
men and brought into being the greatest expansion of the faith in the history of the 
Church.” Institutions may well detract the Church from this, her task. She is of the 
redemptive order. Her institutions are of the creative order. Consequently, the attempts 
at evangelizing through institutions from the creative order is reversing the normal pattern. 
In Christ the End has come. The new creation is here. Those who live in Christ will 
seek to manifest his life and live according to his norms. “Out of this fact alone the 
transformation of conditions arises which can properly be described as a manifestation of 
the Kingdom of God. Social renewal is preceded by the renewal of individuals who under- 
stand the comprehensive significance of the Gospel.” 

Finally, with respect to unity on the Mission field, Boer states that confessional truth 
or ecclesiastical unity is not a real alternative because “ecclesiastical unity is a part of 
the confessional truth we hold, or should hold.” To aid in promoting unity on the so-called 
“Mission field” Boer has three suggestions. Recognize the unity we have in Christ. Dis- 
tinguish between the transmission of the life of the Spirit and other transmissions which 
will occur as men of one milieu preclaim the Good Message to men of another. Included 
in these “other transmissions” are creedal formulations and governmental structures which 
are historically conditioned. And, finally, maintain the common aim, “bringing into being 
of new Christian communities.” The unity of converts secured by different mission organi- 
Zations is the goal to be held before us. The missionary is temporary, passing. The 
Church remains. And the Church should strive to achieve ecclesiastical unity wherever 
this is possible. 

These deductions, implications, are implicit in Boer’s exegetical work. The exegetical 
work constitutes a real contribution to the development of “a theology of evangelism,” a 
“pneumatology.” He speaks as a conservative theologian who is certainly aware of and 
sensitive to theological opinion extant today. He has made a thorough study of the scrip- 
tural data. His work merits wide circulation and should prompt a real conversation con- 
cerning Pentecost and its significance for the Mission of the Church. Perhaps the major 
question to which one must address himself in evaluating this work is this: does the Acts 
contain a normative method for the prosecution of the Church’s witness to Jesus Christ? 
Boer, following Roland Allen and in the company of many says, “Yes”. K. S. Latourette, 
in the April, 1953, International Review of Missions breaks a lance for the opposing view. 
During the history of the Church many methods have been used successfully. “Many 
factors enter into the spread of the Gospel and the emergence of churches. Each method 
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must be judged by its own merits as tested by experience in the particular time and en- 


_ vironment in which its has operated.” 


Note: Anyone who is interested in purchasing a copy of Mr. Boer’s book may contact 


this reviewer at 299, 1-chome, Egota, Nakano-ku, Tokyo. Leonard Sweetman, Jr 


TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF MISSION, by Wilhelm Andersen. London: SCM Press, 
1955, 64 pp. 60 ¢. 


Dr. Andersen has presented an extremely keen analysis of the meaning of the World 
Missionary Conferences from Edinburgh 1910 to Willingen 1952. As the sub-title indicates, 
it is a study of “the Encounter between the Missionary Enterprise and the Church and its 
Theology.” 

This encounter has developed along two parallel lines. On the one hand, the missionary 
enterprise has grown in its awareness of the Church and its significance. This was an 
inevitable development, because the Churches which were the product of the missionary 
enterprise naturally thrust themselves upon the attention of that enterprise. Also, partly 
as a result of this new awareness, the missionary enterprise was forced to reflect upon 
the Church from which it had sprung. Thus it was that from Edinburgh, where the 
significance of the Church received scant recognition, until Willingen, this awareness deep- 
ened, so that no longer is it possible for the missionary enterprise to conceive of itself 
as existing independent of the Church, either the Church of the “sending” countries or of 
the “receiving” countries. 

The other development is that of the missionary enterprise’s theological reflection upon 
its own nature, a critical self-examination which Andersen considers the most significant 
result of the encounter between Mission and the Church’s theology. This has involved a2 
search for “a new understanding of the message which Christendom has to proclaim to 
the non-Christian world.” Despite the contention of those who challenge the right to regard 


_ the message as a problem instead of an axiom, this development has been just as inevi- 


table as the other. Historical and political factors have been apparent; the contribution 
of men like Barth and Kraemer has been significant. But above all there has been the 
activity of the Holy Spirit in bringing the missionary enterprise away from a facile as- 
sumption of the validity of its message, through a phase when the “ comparative religions ” 
approach was popular, into a more thoroughly biblical and Christ-centered understanding 
of its own nature and its message. This development has been accompanied by a greatly 
increased awareness of the unity of the Church. And it has resulted in a full realization 


_ that just as Mission does not exist without Church, so Church does not exist unless it 
fulfills its Mission. 


‘Thus at Willingen the stage had been set for further fruitful pursuit of an understand- 


‘ _ing of the nature of the missionary message and obligation.- The fact that the Conference 
' was, however, unable to speak a decisive and united word is attributable to the very 


tement of the Conference’s theme: “The Missionary obligation of the Church” “A 
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theological redefinition of the basis of the Christian missionary enterprise cannot be worked 
out within the limits of the phrase ‘the missionary obligation of the Church.’” Neither 
Church nor Mission is primary, but the God who is Author of both. Therefore, the “true 
and final principles which we seek” must be found in the “ self-revelation of the triune 
God in Jesus Christ.” , Willingen’s real contribution lay in making. this fact apparent and 
in drawing attention to the Cross as the central clue to the understanding of God’s revel- 
ation and of the nature of the missionary vocation. f 

In his last chapter on “Problems left unsolved at Willingen,” Andersen points to Good- 
all’s suggestions in Missions Under the Cross (e. g., the relation of Missions and Eschato- 
logy, the bearing of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit on the nature of the Church and the 
Christian ministry). But he adds that the relationship between Church and Mission is, 
for all the discussion at Willingen, still an unsolved problem. For example, much more 
needs to be done to reduce the tension that exists between those Anglicans who stress the 
Incarnation and the ontological significance of the Church as the Body of Christ and those 
to whom the Church’s significance is empirical, dependent upon its execution of its Mission. 
Andersen suggests an approach that gives due consideration to all the members of ‘the 
Godhead and to all of the savings acts of God in history. 

More acute examples of the entire problem of relation of Church and Mission could 
hardly be found than those we face in Japan. Judging from the list of post-war mission 

_ groups in Japan, many of them partly or completely detached organizationally from the 

Church of the sending countries and equally unconcerned about the multiplicity of new 
Churches to which they seek to give birth, it would appear that many of the gains at- 
tributed to the Missionary Conferences have hardly been realized in practical situations. 
Japan presents another interesting phenomenon on the part of those denominational mis- 
sions which have had part in the international conferences: the Anglican missions and the 
IBC have abolished almost entirely the organizational distinction between Church and 
Mission, while other missions continue to maintain an existence separate and independent ~ 
from the Church in Japan. To what extent does the unity of Church and Mission imply 
organizational integration? 

Those who are interested in these and many other problems owe it to themselves to 

_ study this little book. Some who are better qualified than the present reviewer may find 

fault with the author’s analysis of the proceedings of the Missionary Conferences. Some 
may question his conclusions on theological grounds. But no one who takes time to read 
this pamphlet can do so without gratitude for a remarkably compact and helpful analysis 
of one of the major issues of our day. 


ETHICS, By Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Edited by Eberhard Bethge and trans. by Nevill 
H. Smith. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. 334 pp. $4.00. 


The theological world lost one of its most promising and one of the keenest minds of 
this generation when, at the hands of the Nazis, Dietrich Bonhoeffer suffered martyrdom 
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n late 1943. Bonhoeffer considered his Ethics his major work. He wrote from prison on 
$ 5 December, 1943: “Sometimes I think I really have my life more or less behind me now 
and that all that would remain for me to do would be to finish my Ethics. 

Unfortunately we do not have all his notes on the subject. The present work is not 
complete because he was still writing and because many of his notes were confiscated and 
destroyed. As a result the arrangement of the present book is not systematic though the 

_ editors have tried, as much as possible, to follow the extant outline of the author. There 
is repetition and quite a number of monologues. The last part of the book is concerned 


with some aspects of the Lutheran symbolic writings and will be of particular interest to 
students of Luther. 


For the reviewer the most creative part of this work is chapter two of part one entitled 
“Christ, Reality and Good”. The core of his thinking is found in the following statement: 
“The point of departure for Christian ethics is not the reality of one’s own self, or the 
reality of the world; nor is it the reality of standard and values. It is the reality of God 
as He reveals Himself in Jesus Christ.” Thus “the problem of Christian ethics is the reali- 
zation among God’s creatures of the revelational reality of God in Christ...” This approach 
frees us from philosophical speculation about the ‘ good’ or ‘values’ or any other abstrac- 
tions. One does not even ask the familiar ethical questions, “ How can I be good?” or 
“How can I do good?” Instead one must ask a totally different question, “What is the 
will of God?” Bonhoeffer argues that this requirement is so far reaching because it pre- 
supposes a decision with regard to the ultimate reality ; it presupposes a decision of faith. 
Any enquiry about one’s own goodness, or the goodness of the world, is impossible unless 
enquiry has first been made about the goodness of God. For without God there can be 


no meaning in a goodness of man or a goodness of the world. The question of good, 
therefore, can find its answer only in Christ. 
Bonhoeffer attacks the traditional concepts of natural and supernatural, profane and 
sacred, rational and revelational as mutually exclusive entities or realities. Reality is one. 
_ Christian ethics speaks of the reality of the world as it is, which possesses. reality solely 
through the reality of God. In Jesus Christ the reality of God entered into the reality of 
_ the world. In Jesus Christ all things consist (Col. 1:17). One can speak neither of God 
_ nor of the world without speaking of Jesus Christ. The world has no reality of its own 
independent of the revelation of God in Christ. Christian ethics has its starting point 
in this concept of reality. 

Having established this Christo-centric position the author takes up the concrete pro- 
blems of personal and social ethics. The world is relative to Christ whether it knows it 
or not because “the world, like all created things, is created through Christ and with 

‘Christ as its end, and consists in Christ alone” (John 1:10; Col. 1:16). This relativeness 
_ of the world to Christ assumes concrete form in certain mandates of God in the world : 
“labor, marriage, government and the Church. Bonhoeffer prefers the term “ mandates ” 


Bio divine orders (cf. Brunner) because the word mandate “refers more clearly to a divinely 
‘imposed task rather than to a determination of being.” That is to say, “it is God’s will 
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Christ, and in Christ” All of these mandates have been imposed on all men. Moreover, _ 
they are all divine mandates. The first three cannot be conceived as “secular” in con __ 
tradistinction to the fourth as “spiritual”. They are all divine by virtue of their original 
and final rdation to Christ. Thus, for example, “labor, m itself, is not divme, but labor 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, for the fulfillment of the divine task and purpose, is divine” 
Kt is the same with the other mandates; they amet conform to these oogealjamieee aes 
goal in Jesus Christ. , 
a Bonhoeffer covers 2 wide range of ethical subjects. One receives the impression that 
_~ here is a man writing not a treatise on ethical theory but a man penning a critique on 
suman experience 2s he had lived and observed it. In his treatment of such subjects as 
the structure of the responsible life (responsibility is fundamentally a matter of deputyship 
. whereby man is directly obliged to act in the place of other men), the right to bodily life, 
: freedom, vocation, etc. one is aware that he has grappled with the problems firsthand. 
ss God, im Christ, was real to him. 
; The author at times reaches scintillating heights as in his discussion of “ the Pharisee” 
or “télling the truth” One is struck with his knowledge and use of the Scriptures. Here 
is New Testament ethics expounded not by proof texts but by appeal to the Word of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ. Bonhoeffer’s approach is much needed in Japan. 

ew 2 tragedy thai Bonlwetier did et! Wak to “futile ‘his intcegececiees 
fr ethics. Nevertheless, here is a creative work worthy to stand alongside Brunner’s monu- 
_~—s fresstal work, The Divine Imperative. , 
de ; George H. Hays 


I BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT, by Fredrik Wislof. Augsburg Publishing, 
1949. 268 pp. $3.00. 


3 The current visit of Author Wisloff, a Norwegian Lutheran pastor, to Japan for an 
extended preaching mission and the publication of this book in Japanese by the Lutheran 
Literature Society has prompted this book review. 
“The book essays to deal with the person and work of the Holy Spirit on a popular 
lev. It does not attempt to enter into the purely theoretical aspects of the subject but 
6 satisfied to deal with the materials in such a way that the Jay reader will be both en- 
lightened and edified. Judged from the standpoint of his own stated objective the author 
_ has rendered evangelical Christians a distinct service.”—From the foreword of the English 
| edition. 
In presenting doctrinal ‘esues on 2 popular level Author Wislott believes in neither 
 +compromise or accommodation. He writes,“ A Methodist church must not be as Lutheran 
a8 possible in order to win Lutherans. The Lutheran church must not resemble dissenters © 
as much 2s possible in order to win dissenters. A church body does right when it fredly 
6 ; 


B= Goctrine and compels men to make a choice. Tf you are a Bapitise, 
ars IED ander an. accumned ‘name. He who would conquer in the kingdom of 
th must himself be of the truth through and through.” This basic tenet is carried out 
the author treats the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in relation to Baptism, the Lerd’s 
per, the Church, Sanctification, and the Fullness of the Spirit. One chapter is even devoted 

_ to Blasphemy against the Spirit. While Pastor Wisloff has tried not to be polemical this 
definitely a Lutheran book and may find unqualified acceptance only among that com- 


However, certain characteristics of the book give us hope that it will fnd a place even 
_ Outside of the Lutheran Church. One of these is its iutensity of comvictiow. This reviewer 
Sonee heard a man, far removed from Wislof’s background and theological outlook, remark 
_ that this book was one he wanted to own because “it was evident that what the author 
oe The purely academic is avoided. The Bible 
is authoritative. That which is pertinent to the pious is paramount. The beok is ako 
_ marked by an unusual clarity of expression. Wustrations. examples from the Lives of 
fs _ Christians and succinct Phrases leave the reader in no doubt as te the author's meaning 
"and produces delightful reading. Copious quetatious furnish the reader with gems from 
_ some of the best devotional writers of European Lutheranism. The index identifies eighty 
| three men who are quoted or to whom references are made. 

Pe, Indicative of the book’s emphasis is the following quotation: “When the word “sin? 
_ is disappearing from the preaching, one is at the transition from the Christian te the mest 
ee ea 
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News and Notes 


The Reformed Church of Japan Synod Meeting 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Synod of the Reformed Church of Japan 
(Nippon Kirisuto Kaikaku Ha Kyokai) was held at the Zentsuji Church in Kagawa 
Prefecture in October, 1956. Some fifty ministers and elders attended. Rev. 
Tatsuo Noda of the Takamatsu Church was elected moderator. Visitors from 
the Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. (Southern), the Orthodox Presby- 
terian Church, and the Christian Reformed Church were welcomed as visiting 
brothers. 

The Synod reported the following statistics for the year 1955: Organized 
congregations 31, preaching points 17, ministers 44, licenciates 2, total member- 
ship 2,997, active resident membership 1,656, members received on confession 
of faith 237, total gifts to all causes ¥ 8,928,114. 

A report by a special committee appointed last year to compile a_ history 
of the first ten years of the Church since 1946 was approved and is being 
prepared for publication. Special.committees were appointed to study and report 


on hymnals and on the new Colloquial Version of the Bible. An invitation to 


join the Kirisuto Kyo Rengo Kai (an association of churches said to be under 
the influence of the Holiness groups) was declined. 

Lengthy discussions were held on the relationship between the Church and 
the Missions which are working most closely with it. Of particular interest is 
the plan of cooperation between the Church and the Mission of the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church, which has been worked out by a joint committee. Principal 
features of the plan are as follows: The Orthodox Presbyterian Mission re- 
cognizes and will seek to promote the full independence of the Reformed Church 


of Japan. It does not intend to establish a new denomination, but desires to | 


cooperate with the Church. So long as there is mutual agreement, the Mission 
will carry on its evangelistic work under the name of the Reformed Church of 
Japan; but when it has achieved status as a Religious Juridical Person, the 
property of the Mission will be held and some phases of its work will be carried 
on under its own name. The Mission reserves the right to protest any devi- 
ations from Reformed faith and practice on the part of pastors, churches, pres- 
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feries, esi the Synod, and to break off relations for such cause; however, 
. ‘such action will be resorted to only if mutual agreement cannot otherwise be 
~ reached through conference. 
The Synod heard with interest verbal reports from two members who have 
i? returned to Japan after several years of study in Westminster Seminary of the 
- Orthodox Presbyterian Church and Calvin Seminary of the Christian Reformed 
Church. It was voted to send an official delegate to convey greetings of the 
_ Synod to-the Christian Reformed Church on the occasion of its 100th anniversary 
. in 1957. There is expectation that Dr. Henry Stob, Professor of Apologetics at 
Calvin Seminary, may spend a part of his forthcoming sabbatical leave in Japan, 
lecturing at the Reformed Seminary in Kobe. 


The Ninth General Assembly 
of 
The United Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) 


The ninth general assembly of the United Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) was 
held for four days (October 23-26) at Fujimicho Church in central Tokyo. Official delegates 
were decided by the general assemblies of the 14 Districts, including 185 pastors and an 
equal number of laymen, who must be board members of their respective churches. Some 

30 delegates-at-large, chosen by the top executive council of the United Church, also 
participated, along with 30 alternate delegates, giving a total of 430 for the Assembly. 
The assembly opened with a worship service, led by Rev. Sadaie, moderator of the 
_ Hokkaido District, followed by a moving sermon by the Rev. Ken Muto, moderator of 
the General Assembly. Rev. Gosaku Okada officiated at the closing Communion Service. 
. Major items on the agenda included election of new members of the standing committee 
of the United Church of Christ in Japan, changes in the Constitution to agree with the 
Confession of Faith accepted at the last General snicnueds and some reorganization of 
the Kyodan. © 
The second phase of the Centennial Evangelism program (1957-59) received careful 
attention, and plans for the celebration of the first 100 years of Japanese Protestantism 
were made. 


\ 


Of particular importance was the consideration of, and decision to set up offices for 
evangelistic work outside Japan, particularly in Okinawa. Though faced with heavy 
ational responsibilities, this healthy outgoing concern was welcomed by many. 

A Budget of ¥161 ,347,000 was reported, representing roughly a 25% increase over 
last year. Of this over half was raised among the membership of the United Church) icoae4 
ith the remainder coming through the Interboard Committee for Christian Work in Japan, 
esenting mission boards of churches in Canada and the United States. 
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From the Religious Press 


Compiled by WILLIAM P. WOODARD 


Government Officers Give Directions Religious Activities 


~~ 


A “ Fukuoka Prefecture Religious Organizations Council ’’ has been establish- 
ed with offices in the General Affairs Section of the governor’s chamber. At 
the beginning of 1956 the prefectural authorities asked the cooperation of re- 
ligious organizations of the prefecture in a New Life Movement. However, 
when the regulations were made, it was found that prefectural officers occupied 
the important posts and according to a summary of instructions for religious 
bodies, which was prepared at the same time as the regulations, the Council was 
to study the real state of religious activities, give adequate directions and ac- 
celerate the organization of super-sectarian religious bodies in local areas. 
Thereupon the Association of Protestant Churches in Fukuoka Prefecture attacked 
this as against the spirit of separation of churches from state. These regula- 
tions and principles for guidance were made in consultation of the representatives 
of religious bodies in the prefecture but the Christian churches refused to join 
it. Other religious bodies assumed an attitude of cooperation. 

The League of Religions of Japan examined this at a meeting of the board 
of directors in August, September and October and concluded that the Council 
is contrary to the Religious Juridical Persons Law and the Constitution, and 
decided to present a written opinion to the Governor of Fukuoka Prefecture and 
the Education Minister. The New Religions Federation urged new religious or- 
ganizations not to join the Council. The United Church of Christ in Japan is 
anxious lest this extend to other prefectures. The All Japan Buddhist Federa- 
tion, the Shrine Association and the Sectarian Shinto Association have not ex- 
pressed their attitudes. 

The Education Ministry informed the prefectural authorities that expressions 
which may cause misunderstanding cannot be approved. Such expressions 
concern the appointment of a prefectural official as president of the council, 
instructions to religious bodies and organization of super-sectarian religious bodies. 
The Ministry believes “there will be no question if the prefectural officials co- 
operate with the religious bodies in regard to the rationalization of life.” 
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‘Since the prefecture controls the Council, it is against the spirit of Juridical 
Persons Law and is also a violation of the Constitution for the prefectural office 
to direct religious bodies. Even though religious activities have a close relation 
to the improvement of morals and social welfare, they do not always agree with 
the way of thinking of the State. It is certain that religions which do not 
cooperate with the State are in an unfavorable position and the freedom of 
believers may be violated. Regarding the New Life Movement some ironically 
say that since temples exist on expensive funeral services, they can hardly 
attempt to rationalize the life of the people. The fact that the Council is making 
‘a survey of religious bodies in the prefecture is one of the reasons that the 
council is being criticised. (Mainichi Shimbun, November 5, 1956) 


Shrines are a Symbol of Patriotism; It is not Contradictory for 
Buddhists and Christians to Worship at Shrines 


I do not ignore the fact that shrine worship and patriotism have a close 
connection. Buddhists and Christians should not feel any contradiction in shrine 
worship. I, as a Christian, do not feel any contradiction in doing so. As for 
me, shrines are not objects of faith but a symbol of my beloved country. In 
this meaning it is correct to regard shrines as different from the other religions. 
Shrines are religious at present, but they should not remain religious forever 
like Buddhism or Christianity. They must be developed into symbols of patriot- 
ism. In order to heighten the sovereignty of the State but not to the extent 
of deifying it, it is most desirable to have shrines not considered religious. 

(President MATSUSHITA of St. Paul University 
. in Jinja Shimpo, December 1, 1956) 


“Let’s Us ruse Ourselves of the Neurosis of An Imaginary Enemy ” 


It is true that there is unfinished business, but that diplomatic relations 
between Japan and the Soviet have been restored is a matter for congratulations. 
Now the word “imaginary enemy ” and the feeling that goes with this word 
must be considered. To be frank, even when normal relations between Japan 
and the USSR have been successfuly established, the Government of Japan will 
not change her attitude of regarding the Soviet as her enemy, although an 
imaginary one, and still worse, she will be making preparations on that basis. 
It is feared that, affected by the Government, the majority of the Japanese will 
think of the Soviet Union as an imaginary enemy country. 

) When the present Constitution was laid down after the war, the Japanese 
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did not hold any idea of an imaginary enemy country. Actually they were much 
more concerned about the abolition of all warfare and armament. However, for 
several years the idea of an imaginary enemy country has come into the con- 
sciousness of the Japanese. The trouble is that this idea seems to have come 
to stay. It seems that America’s fear of the Soviet and her imaginary enemy 
conception has affected Japan. 

The way to treat this neurosis of an imaginary enemy country is an 
important problem for Japan’s future. The matter needs our serious considera- 
tion. How dark and unfortunate it is to make preparations for possible warfare 


by strengthening the armed forces with an imaginary enemy country in mind’ 


all the time! How uneasy and mean it is! ; 

Once Japan considered the Soviet Union to be an imaginary enemy and 
reinforced her armed forces, and increased personnel in Manchuria. As a con- 
sequence, the Japanese suffered a great deal under the pressure of armament 
and militarism. Imaginary “enemism” has a lot to do with militarism. Mili- 
tarism cannot exist without an imaginary enemy, while to have an imaginary 
enemy is to give rise to militarism in turn. We once suffered a lot because of 
militarism and the thought of an imaginary enemy. Now the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
are undergoing a more bitter experience than Japan did. Such small countries 
as Israel and Jordan are also suffering because of this. So are Egypt and Iran. 

This thought is religiously an outcome of the Devil’s acts. The Devil is 
chuckling while we are increasing our forces against an imaginary enemy and 
preparing for warfare. We will have to abandon this disgraceful thought at 
the normalization of the diplomatic relations between Japan and U.S.S.R. Let 
us set the example ourselves by saying that one should have goodwill to the 
other. Don’t be so small-minded as to say that this is no good because this is 
in the interest of the Soviet. We should give the first priority to pleasing God. 
What may make America happy comes second. ‘ 

(Editorial, Kirisuto Shimbun, October 27, 1956) 


Fukuoka Religious Organizations Council Attracts Attention 


The Religions League of Japan sent the following message to the Minister 
of Education and Governor Tsuchiya of Fukuoka Prefecture! 

As certain religious organizations in your prefecture recently asked the 
League about the establishment of the Religious Organizations Council of Fuku- 


oka Prefecture the board of directors of the League examined the regulations | 


and the guidance principles of the Council three times and reached the following 
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Bretisions. ae a meeting of the board of directors which is hereby sent to you 
and to the Minister of Education. We wish you to examine the attached paper 
and deal adequately with it. 


According to the regulations and the guidance principles of the Religious 
Organizations Council we understand that your prefectural authorities are show- 
ing special zeal in leading and educating religious organizations. However, from 
the view-point of the principle of separation of.church and state, it is a question 
whether the sound development of religious organizations is not the responsibility 

of the religious organizations themselves. The principal offices and the secretariat 
of the Council have been occupied by the prefectural officials and such a council 
is intending “to accelerate the sound development and social activities of reli- 
gious organizations.” This attitude sounds like leading and ordering religious 
organizations. This means nothing but control and regimentation. The establish- 
ment of such a council, regardless of the fact that there is a “ super-sectarian ” 
Prefectural Religious League means that the already existing League is ignored 
and violates the independence of religious organizations. We are concerned that 
your favor, on the contrary, will injure the principles of religious freedom and 
separation of church and state. Accordingly, the League is opposed to the con- 
- tinuance of such a council and at the same time we wish the prefectural authori- 
ties to co-operate with the independent activities of the existing League. 
(Chugai Nippo, December 8, 1956) 


On Russo-Japan Negotiations 


Mu Two years have already elapsed since voices were raised calling for the 
early adjustment of relations between Japan and the Soviet. The general con- 
-sensus of opinion is that the talks should get under way as soon as possible. 
Of course, rightists are not included in this opinion. The obstacle to a settle- 
ment is doubtless the territorial issue. 
Japan’s claim for the islands, however, does not make any sense. Since 
- Japan has abandoned the Kuriles islands she can neither ask for the in return 
nor give them to the Soviet. On the other hand, the islands of Kunashiri, Eto- 
-rofu, Habomai and Shikotan do not belong to the Kuriles. Therefore, she can 
claim those, but since there are USSR military bases on the islands of Kunashiri 
. Ke and Etorofu, it is next to impossible to have them returned to Japan. It does 
= not. stand » reason for the Soviet Union to insist that those islands are parts 
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On this point the U.S. is justified in denying Article 3 of the Yalta Treaty. 
It is but natural that the United Kingdom should support it. But owing to the 
military bases there, it is hard to obtain them as matters now stand. There 
is another fear. It we gave them to Russia we would lose either Ogasawara or 
Okinawa as stipulated by the Article 26 of the San F rancisco Pact. We, there- 
fore, could not give them up to USSR. The fact that the Soviet Union an- 
nounced that it would return the two islands to Japan at their conferences twice 
is quite another matter. There is no alternative for us but to leave the Kuriles 
up to the Soviet occupation for the time being. It would be advisable for Japa- 
nese political leaders to conclude peace negotiations with Soviet, leaving the 
controversial territorial questions for future discussion. At the same time we 
will have to discontinue the MSA militaristic programs and U.S. bases on the 
Okinawa and the mainland. Otherwise, we won’t succeed. There lies a funda- 


mental point. Top priority should be. given to the observance of Peace Con-- 


stitution based on Christian principles. 
All the failures Japan has experienced thus far are attributable to the 


inability to interpret justly the treaties in San F ransisco, Potsdam, Cairo and- 


elsewhere on the part of the Hatoyama Cabinet. The Government is still dream- 
ing the usual evil dream of militarism! Consequently, they cannot attack 
improper segments appearing in the Yalta Agreement, nor can they get rid of 
Russia’s unreasonable claim for the islands. It is a matter of course that Russia 
will agree, when Japan accepts a formula of shelving territorial issues. 
(SHINOBU TABATA in Kirisuto Shimbun, September 29, 1956) 


“Love Pays ”—On Inferior Goods at ‘Exhibition Fair 


That a large amount of inferior goods was found at the exhibition in China 
shocked the people of Japan. There is a legend that at the time of the Russo- 
Japan war, a certain plutocrat made money by putting stones in canned goods 
to send to the battle front. The story above is similar to this. Chocolate boxes 
that Americans keep bringing in as souveniers are all packed to capacity. On 
the other hand, chocolate boxes made in Japan surely look beautiful, but they 
do not contain as much chocolate as they appear to hold. 

On hearing this incident, therefore, we Japanese cannot help feeling angry 
at the attitude of those makers and merchants who think nothing of deceiving 
people simply to make money! On the other hand, the rumor goes around that 
this is one of the strategies. Some say that there are parties in Japan who do 
not wish to begin trade with China and that they sought to hinder this by such 
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_ disgraceful measures ; while others say that there are certain influential groups 


- in China who are engaged in activities for a certain party and that they caused 


this trouble. The latter is derived from the assumption that since all the Japa- 


i nese were very enthusiastic about the resumption of trade with China, they could 


not have done things that would be a blow to none other than themselves. 

— We earnestly hope that the cause for this dishonorable affair will be clarified 
and the responsible persons treated accordingly. At the same time, we think 
that there is need for deep reflection on this matter on the part of Japanese 


In general. There is a fear in this connection that lack of sincerity and 


love is something that is needed by us. In undertaking construction, Japanese 


make what is seen look very fine. When manufacturing things, they make 


them look better, while sparing effort on important parts. There are many 


who think that this is the way to do business. 


When we go back to the Bible, we will find a passage that the Father 
Sees You When You Do Not See Him. It is important for us to live, act, and 
produce things under any political system with every awareness of His eyes. 
There is a proverb that “honesty is the best policy”. We are confident that 


‘we should be aware of His eyes in our conscience always and should act and 


manufacture on that basis, which is the best way to be rewarded. Let me add 
one sentence to the 13th chapter of the first Corinthians: “Love Pays”. 
(Kirisuto Shimbun, November 3, 1956) 
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Personals 


Compiled by CATHERINE FULTZ 


New Arrivals 


(ABFMS) REV. and MRS. THOMAS MCDANIEL, 73 Kanoedai, Minami-ku, Yokona- 
ma; MR. PAUL EPPINGER and REV. DONALD SMITH, both of 4 Miharudai, Minami-ku, 
Yokohoma... (AFSC) MR. and MRS. MOJMIR POVOLNY, Toyama Heights Neighborhood 
Center, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo; MR. and MRS. E. RAYMOND WILSON and son, LEE, 
Friends Center, 14, 1-Chome, Mita Dai Machi, Minato-ku, Tokyo... (CMA) MR. and MRS. 
JOHN HOAGLAND, 122 Yamamoto-dori, 4-Chome, Ikuta-ku, Kobe... (FEGC) MISS- 
JACKIE JENKINS, 111 Hakuraku, Kanagawa-ku, Yokohama; MR. and MRS. CARL 
MCMAHAN, and two children, CRYSTAL and TIMOTHY, 1027 Shimo Tano, Minano- 
machi, Chichibu-gun, Saitama-ken; MR. and MRS. DOUGLAS MONTEI and son, DAVID, 
30 Ochiai, Kurume-mura, Kitatama-gun, Tokyo: and MISS MILDRED MOREHOUSE, 
3803 Matsuba-cho, Higashi-Matsuyamashi, Saitama-ken... (IBC) J-3’s beginning service 
in 1956: MISS JEAN ANTHONY, Baika Jo Gakuin, Osaka; MISS JANET ARKLIE, 
_ Toyo Eiwa, Tokyo, MISS SUE BOWEN, Seibi Gakuin, Yokohama ; MISS ELAINE BUTEYN, 

Ferris Jo Gakko, Yokohama; KENNETH L. JACKSON, Palmore Institute, Kobe; JOHN 
W. KRUMMEL, Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo; JOHN G. MCCALEB, To-O-Gijiku, Hirosaki; 
MISS JUNE ROBERTSON, 5090 Moto Joya Machi, Kofu; MISS SARA RODES, Tokyo 
Joshi Dai, Tokyo; MISS MARJORIE SIPPLE, Miyagi Jo Gakuin, Sendai; SAMUEL 
L. SLACK, Chinzei Gakuin, Isahaya; MISS. GRACE WELLWOOD, 25 Nishikusabuka- 
cho, Shizuoka; MISS ETHEL KYTE, Interboard House, Tokyo; new missionaries for 
permanent service: MISS LOUNETA LORAH and MISS MARYLIN WATSON... (EB) 
MISS ALETTA BRANDT, MISS FREDA STANLEY, and MISS WILMA THERON, 
all of 11, 5-Chome. Shiomidai-cho, Suma-ku, Kobe... (MSCC) MISS GRACE HOLMES, 
Tokyo Joshi Dai, 3-chome, Iogi-cho, Suginami-ku, Tokyo... (PS) MISS SARA JEFFREY, 
112 Yamamoto-dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta-ku, Kobe; MISS ANNA RUTH PERRY, Kinjo College, 
Smythe Hall, Omori, Moriyama-shi... (SDA) MISS ALICE BENTLEY, now teaching in 
the elementary school for the Adventist children living on the Tokyo Sanitarium com- 
pound; DR. and MRS. C. DELMAR JOHNSON and daughter... (SBC) REV. and MRS. 
CHARLES L. MARTIN, REV. and MRS. TOM MASAKI, and MISS EVELYN OWEN... 
(ELC) REV. and MRS. ERIC PEDERSON, 21 Maruyama-cho, Benkyo-ku, Tokyo; REV. 
and{MRS. PAUL VANG, 20, 2-Chome, Tokiwadai, Tokyo; REV. and MRS. IVAN B. FAGRE, 
20, 2-Chome, Tokiwadai, Tokyo. 


Personals 


Returnees from Furlough 


(ALM) MISS LOIS COLBERG, 2429-1 Higashi tsu-Shimo, Ogori-Machi, Yamaguchi- 
ken; REV. and MRS. EDWIN SWANSON and family, 4, 16 Nagamine Yama, Oishi, Nada- 
ku, Kobe; and REV. and MRS. DAVID L. VIKNER and family, 139 Higashi Tamagawa- 
cho, Setagaya-ku, Tokyo... (CJMM) MISS DORIS MCKAY, 445 Hyakken-machi, Maeba- 

] . (FEGC) MISS KIMIKO KANESHIRO, 111 Hakuraku, Kanagawa-ku, Yokohama... 
(IBC) DR. and MRS. JOHN B. COBB, MISS MARY MCMILLAN, MISS NANNIE HERE- 
FORD, MISS JEAN MACDONALD, MISS VIRGINIA DETER, REV. and MRS. HERBERT 
BEECKEN, REV. and MRS. LL. SHAVER, MISS GERTRUDE FEELY, MISS VIRGINIA 
MACKENZIE, REV. and MRS. GLEN JOHNSON, REV. and MRS. B.C. MOORE, REV. and 
MRS. MALCOLM CARRICK, REV and MRS. ARMIN KROEHLER, DR. and MRS. ROY 
TEELE, MR. and MRS. GIL. BASCOM, and MISS DOROTHY TAYLOR. Former J-3’s 
who have returnedj for permanent service: MISS DORIS HARTMAN, MR. WILLIAM 
CUNDIFF, MR. and MRS. RICHARD LINDE, MR. and MRS. IVAN DORNON, MISS 
. MARY EADS, and MISS VIOLET LANGLAND. MRS. GILBERT SCHROER returned to 
Japan in July to join her husband. DR. and MRS. SCHROER live at Abe Besso, Harano- 
machi, Fukushima-ken...(M) REV. and MRS. RALPH BUCKWALTER, 13 Tsurugadai, 
Kushiro, Hokkaido... (MSCC) MISS CONSTANCE PURSER... (SBC) REV. and MRS. M.J. 
_ BRADSHAW, Moyoto; REV. and MRS. T.N. CALLAWAY, Fukuoka; MISS VERA 

CAMPBELL, Fukuoka; REV. and MRS. W.C. GRANT, Sendai; REV. and MRS. TD. 

Guuerr, Miro; REV and MRS. F. M. HORTON, Fukuoka; MISS MARTHA KNOX, Tobata ; 

MISS MARY NEAL MORGAN, Osaka; REV. and MRS. LESLIE WATSON, Miyazaki; 

REV. and MRS. JOHN SHEPARD, Fukuoka; REV. and MRS. W.L. WALKER, Oita; REV. 

and MRS. M.J. WRIGHT, Urawa... (PEC) REV. ROBERT H. COLEMAN and REV. 
_ RAYMOND J. HAMMER... (YMCA) MR. and MRS. WINTHROP A. LONG and children, 
; _ SUZANNE and WINTHROP, JR., with MRS. SILVIA WILLIAMS, mother of Mrs. Long 
; age (ELC) DR. and MRS. OLAF HANSEN, 921, 2-Chome, Saginomia, Nakano-ku, Tokyo. 


Pe ae 


~~? 


Departures 


% For furlough: (ABFMS) MR. and MRS. STERLING BEATH...(CJPM) MR. and 

MRS. C.M. CORWIN... (FEGC) MR. and MRS. JOHNNY SIEBERT and children; MR. 
and MRS. ROGER FOX and children; MR. and MRS. SYDNEY BEST and children: 
_ MISS WINIFRED PRICE and MISS DOROTHY JAMES... (FM) MISS PEARL M. REID 

_... JEB) MR. and MRS. C.J. VERWEY, for England and S. Africa... (M) REV. and 
_ MRS. LEE H. KANAGY;... (MSCC) MISS SHIRLEY M. FLETCHER, MISS MARY C. — 
_ HARRIS and MISS ALISON SHEPPARD... (PEC) MR. THOMAS H. KAASA... (PS) 
~ MISS MARGARET ARCHIBALD, MISS MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE, MISS JUANITA 
_ CONNELL, MISS JO ANNE HEIZER, DR. and MRS. FRANK BROWN and family ; MR. 
and MRS. GUY MITCHELL . .. (SBC) MISS HANNAH BRALOW, REV. and MRS. W.H. 
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JACKSON, MISS DOROTHEA LANE, REV. and MRS. CALVIN PARKER, MISS LUCY 
E. SMITH, DR. and MRS. J.-P. SATTERWHITE, REV. and MRS. A.E. SPENCER, MISS 
LOIS GLASS, MISS PEARL TODD, and DR. and MRS. EL. COPELAND... (SDA) 
MISS RUTH MONROE and adopted daughter, Deborah... (IBC) MISS MARY FINCH. 
(ELC) REV. and MRS. NORKAN OLSON and family. 

For retirement: (IBC) DR. and MRS. EDWARD M. CLARK, after 36 years of service 
to Japan... (MSCC) BISHOP PS.C. and MRS. POWLES, after forty years of service to 
the day, to Canada. 

OTHERS: (AFSC) MISS FUMIYA MIHO, who has served as director of the 
Friends Neighborhood Center, Setogayago, Tokyo, to her home in Honolulu; and MR. 
and MRS. DON NOEL, Work Camp Directors for the AFSC, to India and Europe... 
(FEGC) MISS BEA KOSKI, returning to U.S.; and MR. and MRS. RAY MCCREADY and 
children, returning to Okinawa after a visit to Japan for medical care...(M) MARIA 
LICHTI, to Germany... JEB) MR. J.B. FRIEND, for S. Africa, after a fruitful ministry 
among both missionaries and Japanese for six montths... (PS) MISS JEAN RYBURN, 
returning through Europe to the US., after three years of service at Kinjo College, Nago- 
ya; REV. and MRS. JOHN TALMADGE and two sons, to Korea, after a term of work 
with the Korean Presbyterian Church in Japan. The Talmadges’ eldest son is in the US. 
in college. JEAN MCALPINE, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J.A. MCAlpine, is now enrolled 
in Austin College, Texas, where her sister, Anne, is also a student... (PEC) REV. JOHN 
SADAO YAMAME, of Osaka Holy Trinity Church, for study at Wycliffe College, Toronto, 
Canada; REV TOSHIHIKO HAYAMI, of the Central Theological College, for study at 
General Theological Seminary, New York; MISS AGNES MIYOKO UEDA, daughter of 
the RT. REV. PAUL K. UEDA, Bishop of Hokkaido Diocese, for study at the University 
of Michigan; MR. ISAAC MITSURU KIKAWADA, of Tokogakuen, Osaka, for study at 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; and REV. JOHN S. MAEKAWA, of Tsuchiura St. Barnbas’ 
Church, for study at St. Chad’s College, Sask., Canada. 


Engagements 
(ABFMS) MISS LUELLA MCLELLAN to MR. RODERICK MCNEILL. 
Marriages 


(FEGC) MISS AUGUSTA THIESSEN to REV. WILHELM BAUM on Dec. 15, 1955, 
at Yokohama. Now living at 111 Hakuraku, Kanagawa-ku, Yokohama. 

MISS ARLINE FRIESEN to REV. SHELTON ALLEN on Sept. 30, 1956, at Utsunomiya, 
Tochigi-ken. Now living at 29 Shimo-cho, Mitsuzawa, Kanagawa-ku, Yokohama. 

(IBC) MISS PEARL FOSNOT and REV. EDWARD WINANS were married in Tokyo, 
Oct. 2, 1956. 


Births 
(ALM) To Rey. and Mrs. RE. CUNNINGHAM, Hiroshima, BEVERLY ROSE, July 
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Personals 


15 5 and to Rev. and Mrs. M.A. TACK, Bofu-shi, Yamaguchi-ken, MARLENE DOROTHY, 
Aug. 2... (FEGC) to Mr. and Mrs. TG. BOLLMAN, in W. Va., on furlough, BRUCE 
_ THEODORE, Nov. 15, 1955; to Rev. and Mrs. Harry SMITH, Utsunomiya-shi, Tochigi-ken, 


REBECCA GRACE, Feb. 4; to Mr. and Mrs. Howard BLAIR, Kurume-mura, Kitatama-gun, 
Tokyo, PRISCILLA CAMPBELL, Mar. 2; to Mr. and Mrs. Douglas MONTEI, Kurume- 
mura, Kitatama-gun, Tokyo, ANN ELIZABETH, April 25; to Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
YOUNG, Kichijoji, Tokyo, NATHAN WARD, May 14; to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur MOR, Fuji 
Yoshida-shi, Yamanashi-ken, KENNETH ALAN, May 30; to Mr. and Mrs. Willard REIMER, 
Minobu, Yamanashi-ken CECILIA JEAN, June 19; to Mr. and Mrs. Carl SILFWERBRANK, 
Kurume-mura, Kitatama-gun, Tokyo, SYLVIA ROSE, July 22; to Mr. and Mrs. Steven 
FELTY, Kurume-mura, Kitatama-gun, Tokyo, PATRICIA ANN, Aug. 11; to Rev. and Mrs. 
Wilhelm BAUM, Kanagawa-ku, Yokohama, MARY ESTHER, Aug. 14... (IBC-MC) to Mr. 
and Eliot SHIMER, WILLIAM ELIOT, June 11; to Rev. and Mrs. Norman PARSONS, 
MARK EDWARD, June 13; to Mr. and Mrs. James JOYCE, JAMES ROBERT; ‘Aug. 22; 
(IBC-RCA) to Rev. and Mrs. Glenn BRUGGERS, JOAN ELIZABETH, June 18; (IBC- 
UCMS) to Rev. and Mrs. Del TROXELL, TERESA JUNE, July 15; to Rev. and Mr. R. 
NORDEN, MARTHA ELIZABETH, July 29; (IBC-E & R) to Mr. and Mrs. James 
MELCHERT, DAVID, July 29; (IBC-UCC) to Rev. and Mrs. S. ROBERTSON, EL IZABETH 
ANN, Aug. 3; (IBC-EUB) to Rev. and Mrs. W. BROWNLEE, ROBERT WALLACE, 
Aug. 28... (M) to Rev. and Mrs. Don D. REBER, CAROL JEAN (CHIEKO), April 17... 
(PS) to Rev. and Mrs. W. P. BOYLE, Tokushima-shi, DONLAD BANKS, Aug. 30; and to 
Rev. and Mrs. Benson CAIN, Tajimi-shi, Gifu-ken, COLIN BENSON, Oct. 7... (SBC) to 
Rev. and Mrs. MJ. BRADSHAW, Kyoto, JOAN CAROLYN, March 20; to Rev. and Mrs. 


7 CM. -HALVARSON, Aomori, VIRGINIA RUTH, March 9; to Rev. and Mrs. Fred M. 


HORTON, Fukuoka, RAYMOND ELTON, Jan. 4; to Rev. and Mrs. A.E. SPENCER (on 
furlough), Matsue, SAMUEL ALVIN, Jan. 15; to Rev. andMrs. Charles WHALEY, Kokura, 
REBECCALE LEN March 5; and to Rev. and Mrs. M.J. WRIGHT, Urawa, JOHN 
STEPHEN Feb. 15... (EIC) to Rev, and MRS. CONRAD ACMOOT, on furlough, DEAN, 
Sept. 10. MR. and MRS. PAUL ARNOLD, Koriya City, Aichi Ken, adopted on Oct. 12, 1956, 
JONATHAN MICHAEL, born Oct. 5,. 1956. 


Deaths 


(AFSC) MISS EDITH F. SHARPLESS died suddenly in Moylan, Pennsylvania, on Aug. 
19. She came to Japan in 1910 and had just retired in May, 1956, having spent nearly 
forty years in Ibaraki Prefecture with the FRIENDS MISSION... (IBC-AB) MRS. WILLIAM 
P. WOODARD passed away suddenly at her home in Tokyo on Oct. 9... 

(PS) MRS. WALTER M. BUCHANAN died Sept. 24, 1956. She entered service in 1897 
and served mostly in Shikoku. She retired in 1938. Dr. HARRY MONROE, who entered 
service in 1905 and retired in 1948, after serving mostly in Shikoku, died Aug. 24, 1956. 

(SA) MRS. AUGUSTA WILSON, wife of Commissioner Thomas Wilson, now retired 


eb. in New York, was called home following a brief illness, from New York on Dec. 4, 1955. 
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With her husband she served in the Salvation Army in Japan for twenty years, ending 
1927, and later served in Korea, Africa, and the U.S.A. 


(SSJE) THE REVEREND OLIVER BOYNTON DALE died suddenly of a heart attack 


on his way to return to Japan from furlough, Aug. 29. He had occupied the positions of 
Novice-Master, Assistant Superior, and Provincial Superior of the Provinces of the Pacific 
and of Japan as a member of the Society of St. John the Evangelist. 


Changes of Address 


(ABFMS) REV. and MRS. STANLEY MANIERRE, to 4, 2-Chome, Motomachi, Harada, 
Toyonaka-shi, Osaka Fu: REV. and MRS. GLENN GANO, to 16056 Mukaishima-cho, Mitsuki- 
gun, Hiroshima-ken; MISS VIVIAN GENRE, to 2, 2-Chome, Shimouma-cho, Setagaya-ku, 
Tokyo... 

(ALM) REV. and MRS. DAVID LINDBERG, to 142, 4-Chome, Denenchofu, Ota-ku, 
Tokyo... 

(CJPM) MISS D.A. PARR, to 779 Maeda Yago, Gyoda-shi, Saitama-ken; MISS 
DOROTHY THORP, to c/- Honjo Hospital, Honjo-shi, Saitama-ken; MR. PAUL OPTS sto 


‘102 O Machi, Utsunomiya, Tochigi-Ken; MR. DAVID BROOK, to 102 O-machi, Utsunomiya, 


Tochigi-ken ... 

(EEGC) MISS DOROTHY BOND, to 1938 Kami-cho, Oyama-shi, Tochigi-ken ; MR. and 
MRS. DUANE ENGHOLM, to 4595 Kofu-chu-machi, Kofu-shi, Yamanashi-ken; REV. and 
MRS. ROLAND FRIESEN, to 1 of 1034 Yorii-machi, Ozata-gun, Saitama-ken; MISS 
ROWENA KUBO, to 1938 Kami-cho, Oyama-shi, Tochigi-ken:; MISS WANDA LAUTZEN- 
HEISER, to 892 Minano, Minano-machi, Chichibu-gun, Saitama-ken; MR. and MRS. ROBIN 
MCLEROY, to 76, 2 and 3-Chome, Dai-machi, Hachioji-shi, Tokyo; MR. and MRS. 
WILLARD REIMER, to Minobu-cho, Okochi-Kyoku-Kunai, Minami Koma-gun, Yama- 
nashi-ken; MR. and MRS. CLARENCE YOUNG, to 1875 Musashinoshi, Kichijoji, Tokyo; 
REY. and MRS. SHELTON ALLEN, to 29 Shimo-cho, Mitsuzawa, Kanagawa-ku, Yokohama 
... (FM) REV. and MRS. EDWARD SKUDLER, to 850-1, Okubo-cho, Hitachi-shi, Ibaraki 


‘ ken... (M) REV. and MRS. DON D. REBER, to West 11-Chome, South 7-Jo, Sapporo; 


REY. and MRS. JOE RICHARDS, to Hombetsu-cho, Nakagawa-gun, Hokkaido... (MSCC) 
MISS JESSIE M. MILLER, to 2-24, Sugiyama-cho, Gifu-shi; REV. and MRS. RB. MUTCH, 
to c/o Aoyagi, Karawuma Imadegawa-sagaru, Makikyo-ku, Kyoto... 

(PS) MR. and MRS. JOHN F. BRIDGMAN, to Shikoku Christian College, Ikuno, Sentsuji- 
shi, Kagawa-ken; REV. and MRS. BENSON CAIN, to 2803 Wakinoshima-cho, Tajimi-shi, 
Gifu-ken; DR. and MRS. OVID BUSH, to 556 Kunitsugu-cho, Higashi Yodogawa-ku, 
Osaka; MISS CORNELIA DICK (see nert prge) 

MISS CORNELIA DICK, to Kinjo College, Smythe Hall, Omori, Moriyama-shi on 
(SSJE) The RT. REV. KENNETH A. VIALL, to 109 Denenchofu, 4-Chome. Ota-ku, Tokyo... 

(ELC) REV. and MRS. NORM NEUMAN, 1984 Otsu-dori, Shimada-Shi, Shizuoka Ken; 
REV. and MRS. LEWIS DAVIDSON, 77 Kamiashirai, Shizuoka-shi. 
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Personals 


Visitors 


(MSCC) Miss Nora M. Bowman, prewar principal of the Ryujo Kingergarten Teachers 
Training College, and a missionary of the Anglican Church of Canada since 1908 in Japan, 
but now retired, spent the summer and autumn visiting old friends and places. 

(PS) Recent visitors to the Japan {Mission of the Presbyterian Church, US., have 
8 included the Rev. Eugene Daniel, Candidate Secretary, Board of World Missions; Mr. 
E auuora Hestir, Publicity Director, General Council; and Dr. Kenneth Foreman, Professor 
_ of Systematic Theology, Louisville Theological Seminary. 

: Among the speakers at Karuizawa this summer were Dr. Donald Grey Barnhouse, 
_ pastor of 10th Presbyterian Church (USA), Philadelphia; and Dr. Lawrence Love, pastor 
of Bethany Presbyterian Church (US), Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 


Appointment 


Lieut.—Commissioner Charles Davidson, Territorial Commander of The Salvation Army 
in Japan, following retirement of Commissioner Masuzo Uyamura. Commissioner Davidson 
returned to Japan after an extended tour in Europe and the US.A. 


News From the Omi Brotherhood 


Mr. Iwajiro Namikawa left Japan in September by air for a tour in the United 
States. While there, he will visit the Brotherhood’s representative in America, The Omi 
Brotherhood of America, Inc. (Carl B. Balcomb, president, at 33 Oxford Ave., Dayton 
7, Ohio) ; the Democracy- In-Action autumn conference; the Headquarters of Mentholatum 
and Air-wick; and his daughter, who is studying at Moody Bible Institute. 

Mrs. Maki Vories Hitotsuyanagi, Principal of O. B. Schools, was honored by the Chubu 
Nippon Newspaper, with a Citation and Award for outstanding service to Japan, in educa- 

\ tional and spiritual fields. 
Our Mr. Masashi Takahashi—who was one of the three Biblical scholars who translated 
the Bible into colloquial Japanese—was honored by the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
recognition of his services in translation, in teaching, and in evangelististic work. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Anderson, of Oakland, California, are giving their services this 
year to Omi Brotherhood, teaching in our schools, youth work (Mr. Anderson is an 
authority on Boy Scouting), and general evangelism. 

In an article in Advance on the subject “Great Hymns of the 20th Century,” Merrell 
Vories (Hitotsuyanagi)’s hymn “Let there be light, Lord God of Hosts!” (No. 236 in 

_the Japanese Hymnal [old No. 221]) is included in the fourteen selected from hymns 


written during the present century as outstanding. Dr. Hitotsuyanagi’ S was written, in 
_ Japan in 1908. 
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TOKYO UNION CHURCH 
(For English Speaking People) 
Address: YOYOGI St Between F Ave and 30 
4 Onden, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 
Tel. 40-0047 Manse 34-7057 


Church School - - - - - - - - 9.30 A. M. 
Morning Worship - - - - - - 10.30 A. M. 
Afternoon Worship - - - - - - 4.00 P.M. 
Youth Fellowship - - - - - - - 5.30 P.M. 


The Lord’s Supper—The First Sunday in Advent, New Year, and 
Lent, Also Maundy Thursday, Pentecost and the First Sunday 
in October. 


Rev. Galen E. Russell, Pastor 


SAINT ALBAN’S CONGREGATION 


Anglican-Episcopal Services in English 


10 Sakae-cho, Shiba, Minato-ku 
(Opposite Masonic Building, 15th & B Streets) 


SUNDAY 
8:00 a.m. Holy Communion 
9:30 a.m. { Holy Communion, Ist & 3rd Sundays 
Family Service l Morning Prayer, and Classes 2nd & 4th Sundays 
11:00 a.m. Holy Communion, Ist & 3rd Sundays 


Morning Service| Morning Prayer, 2nd & 4th Sundays 


Saint Alban’s Anglican-Episcopal English-Speaking Congregation ~ 
THE REY. ROBERT M. SMITH, Rector 
For Information: Tel. 43-8534, 45-6394 


Editorial 


Resurrection and Renewal 


There is a familiar bit of verse which says something to the effect that a 
unless Christ is born in one’s own heart, it makes no difference to that person’ 
whether Christ was born at all. The same thing might as truly be said with 
regard to the death and resurrection of Christ. These are not merely dogmas 
of Christian truth to be affirmed in an intellectual way only, but are factual 

realities which must be personally appropriated and shared in by the individual. 
By an act of total commitment we become united with Christ (of which union 
our baptism is the sacramental seal), and thereby die with him on the cross, 
are interred with him in the tomb, and emerge with him in the resurrection 
“Do you not know that all of us who have been baptized into Christ Jesus were 
_ baptized into his death? We were buried therefore with him by baptism into 
death, so that as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
we too might walk in newness of life” (Romans 6: 3f). 
For the true Christian, thus joined to his Lord, the death of Christ is at 
_ once an historical fact of the past guaranteeing the objective forgiveness of sins” 
east and the present subjective reality of the mortification of the sinful flesh day by 
2 day. The resurrection likewise is seen to be both an historical fact guaranteeing © 
>|, the resurrection of the believer’s body at some unknown future date -and also*.. « 
~ the present reality of a joyful and victorious life day by day. Expressed in 
__ Classical theological terms, this is nothing else than sanctification, which may 
r. 3 be defined (for example, by the Westminster Shorter Catechism) as “the work 
: “of God’s free grace, whereby we are renewed in the whole man after the image * 
_ of God, and are enabled more and more to die unto sin and live unto right e 
a eousness.” In other words, our sanctification is directly dependent upon the “ ; <y 
death and resurrection of Christ and their present efficacy in our daily living, wy 
ty 
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In ‘the experience of far too many of us, however, the objective side of these ~ : 
great truths—that is, their past and future aspects—are so much to the fore =, 
_ that the present, subjective reality of mortification and victory are ov erlooked, . Fi 
+ mA in ‘the cross and the empty tomb can be all too glibly confessed with the 9 
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uires the demonstration of daily living to prove our personal ap. . ‘ 
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propriation of them. The fact that Christians are now living the resurrection 
life ought to be clearly manifest; the resurrection ought to make a noticeable 
difference in us here and now. 
We recall Saul Kane’s experience of newness in Christ as told by Masefield 
in The Everlasting Mercy: 
* O glory of the lighted mind. 
How dead I’d been, how dumb, how blind. 
The station brook, to my new eyes, 
Was babbling out of Paradise, 
The waters rushing from the rain 
Were singing Christ has risen again. 
Few people (if any at all, indeed) can continue at the high spiritual level 
which is sometimes reached in such crises as regeneration or rededication ; yet 
for every Christian something of the newness of life made possible by the re- 


- surrection of Christ should constantly remain. If we have been born anew, 


and if we walk in newness of life, we should expect new things to happen all 
the time and at any time. Yet the great temptation we all face is to “sit 
down” on one great experience or one attained position and make that norma- 
tive at least for ourselves if not for others. We tend to view with suspicion 
anything different from our own experience, or any change which seems to 
threaten our own position. But if Christ is alive and active today, and if we 
are “to grow up in every way into him,” then we must learn not to regret 
the passing away of old things or the coming of new. Indeed, we should anti- 
cipate exactly that. Christian life for individuals and for- groups ‘grows as ten- 
sions build up which force us from one attained and assured spiritual achieve- 
ment to another which must at first be accepted in faith. The sooner we sub- 
mit to that tension’s impulse and take the step of faith, the sooner shall we be 
ready for the next advance. It does no good to fight against change or to 
regret the lost past. What we have to do is accept the new and wait upon’ 
God to teach us how to appropriate it to our own spiritual growth. 

In this, as in so many cases, the true Christian way is along a very narrow 
path between dangerous extremes. We must ever be realistic enough to re- 
member that in this world no good is unalloyed with bad, and therefore we 
must not absolutize anything. On the other hand, we need constantly to remind 
ourselves that there is no evil so great but what some good may come out of 
it. Assurance of the resurrection of Christ together with the newness of life 
which is ours as a consequence of our in-grafting into him is the one power 
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x which can keep us steady on that narrow way. The resurrection of Christ is 

_ the only thing which makes sense in this world and gives meaning to this 
world. Surrounded by all kinds of evil as we are, our only assurance of the 
possibility of good coming out of evil is the resurrection of Christ. Set in the 
midst of decay and dissolution of organisms and organizations as we are, our 
only guarantee that change may be for the better is the resurrection of Christ. 
For in the empty tomb we have been given a fact in time which is a clue to 
the purpose of eternity. 

It has been said that in times of discouragement or temptation, Martin 
Luther used to gain inspiration and strength from the thought, “I have been 
baptized!” He thus gave expression to his certainty of union with his living 
Lord, a fact which assured his own renewal and ultimate victory. In this same 
conviction individual Christians and the church as a whole must take heart and, 
forgetting what lies behind, press on. Without becoming mere faddists or 
novelty seekers, and while holding fast to what is good, we must be willing to 
venture largely and experiment boldly. For this is God’s will for us, namely, 
-“that as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, we too 
might walk in newness of life.” 


* * = 
* * 


Theological Education 


Nothing is more vital to the well- being of the church than the training of 
her ministers. Convinced that this is a matter of concern for all Christians, the 
staff of the Japan Christian Quarterly has chosen as the theme for this issue 
the subject, Theological Education. First, however, we present a feature article 
by an outstanding Methodist missionary executive. It is our pleasure to print 
Dr. Eugene L. Smith’s address to the Division of F oreign Missions of the National 
Council of Churches in the US.A., for it is an appeal to every servant of the 
Word to be bold in declaring “the whole counsel of God,” rather than those 


portions only which seem appealing to us as individuals. The weakness of the - 


Christian witness and the disunity of the Church are due in no small measure, 
says Dr. Smith, to the partial and provincial emphases of ministers and 
denominational factions. Only the full gospel can adequately nourish spiritual 
life and bring about true unity in the Body of Crist. 


Our next two articles, by Dr. Sam H. Franklin and the Rev. E. H. Gosden, . 
deal respectively with seminaries and Bible schools, the institutions where most - 


the ministers are trained. These two types of institution should not be 
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thought of as competitive but rather as complementary. Each has a very real 
and necessary contribution to make to theological education in Japan. Admittedly 
the seminaries are on a generally higher academic level than the Bible schools, 
but, as Mr. Gosden points out, the schools are constantly striving to raise their 
standards and are attracting some men of great ability. While seminaries 
seem to be more aware of the church at large and the ecumenical currents 
of the day, we rather suspect that the Bible schools foster a greater sense of 
fellowship and community within themselves than the seminaries do. This isa 
lack which Dr. Franklin clearly recognizes in his article. 

At the risk of making an unfair generalization, we might venture to say 
that student life in the schools is probably more strictly disciplined and devyo- 
tional life more deeply cultivated than in the seminaries. At least many Bible 
school graduates seem to have a greater conviction concerning the immediacy 
of God’s word. The need for discipline, particularly in private devotional life, 
is one which is singled out for attention in another article. Speaking of some 
of the problems Japanese ministers face, the Rev. Yoshiaki Akaishi says that 
the seminaries ought to give more attention to the establishment of orderly 
habits of study and devotion on the part of students, as their ministry will be 
carried on under conditions which militate against their forming good habits 


later on. Unless such discipline is early established, the minister may easily 


lose his sense of calling and his attitude of obedient submission to the Word. 
Another need which Pastor Akaishi mentions is for more and better training in 
homiletics. He rightly reminds us that a minister’s primary calling is the pro- 
clamation of the Word. 

Bible schools have usually been known for sending forth men with a con- 
viction of urgency and a zeal for evangelism. It is encouraging to note from 
Pastor Akaishi’s article that most of the young ministers of his acquaintance 
in the United Church have a genuine concern for pioneer evangelism. Two 


articles dealing with field work opportunities for theological students bear wit- 


ness to the fact that some seminaries are instilling in their students a deep 
concern for outreach and are following aggressive programs to give them 
practical training during their school years. The Rev. Leeds Gulick describes 
the well-developed field work program of Doshisha’s School of Theology, and Dr. 
Masao Takenaka reports on the first year’s activities of a new association for 
industrial evangelism which has been undertaken by professors and students at 
Doshisha and Kwansei Gakuin. 

In all of these articles one can sense the great underlying problem of 
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Pein without overstraining the budget? How can pastors cultivate their biblical a 
Study and devotional life in cramped, unhealthy manses which often have to ae 


double as meeting places for the congregations? These are questions which | 


~ involve all of us and demand our prayerful and sympathetic attention. 
es 


Another article which we believe will be both interesting and helpful is ig 
; contributed by the Rev. R. N. Savary, pastor of a Japanese church in Toku-— 


- shima. The question of missionaries serving as pastors is one which is likely 
. to be more and more discussed in view of the position taken by many, namely, 
__ that the missionary should be fully integrated into the national church. Pastor 
_ Savary presents some convincing evidence of the usefulness of missionaries in 
\ the pastoral relationship, while recognizing certain very definite limitations. 
_ The last major article is a devotional by the Rev. I. John Hesselink which is 
quite apposite to our main theme. He asks, What does it mean to know 


_ Christ? - This is a question with which every Christian, and particularly every 


i 


4 - minister and. missionary, should search his own heart. 
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In this feature article we share some of the in- 
sighis of a Christian leader who, through his own 
' personal pilgrimage of faith and from the vantage 
point of a high post in world missions and the 
ecumenical movement, challenges us to submit our 
personal theologies to the searching light of the 
Word of God. The author calls on us to take as 
our own the full gospel which alone can stand 
over and above the prejudices and cultural pat- 
terns which condition so much of our thinking, 
preaching, and witnessing. 


Our Obligation to the Gospel 


Address to the Seventh Annual Assembly 
Division of Foreign Missions, NCCC—USA 
November 26—30, 1956 


EUGENE L. SMITH 


= 


Both the discussions at this Conference and the preparatory papers on “ The 
Proclamation of the Gospel” illustrate one of the major strengths and one of 
the major weaknesses of this Division of Foreign Missions of the National Coun- 
cil. In both the discussion is centered upon the methods of proclamation rather 
than upon the message. This limitation of the discussion of the Division is not 
accidental but historical. In one way, it has made the very existence of the 
Division possible. Because we have intentionally concentrated upon questions of 
practical concern rather than upon theological issues, it has been possible to 
have an effective pattern of cooperation within the Division, in spite of deep- 
rooted and wide-ranging theological differences. For more than half a century 
the various agencies comprising the old Foreign Missions Conference, now the 
Division of Foreign Missions, have strengthened and enriched their programs 
through such cooperation. A much larger number of churches cooperate in the work 
of this Division than in any other ecumenical organization in the United States. 

All of us are aware, however, that there is a certain danger inherent with- 
in this agreement. This is the danger of intensifying the characteristic 
American weakness of preoccupation with technique. The power of the United 
States in the world today is not based upon wisdom but upon technical skills. 
Moreover, cooperation based upon an avoidance of theological issues is neces- 
sarily limited in both scope and depth. Therefore, I am making bold today to 
enter the theological realm. I claim no theological competence asI do so. Iam 
neither a theologian nor the third cousin of one. Because of the exceeding 
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Our Obligation to the Gospel 


importance of avoiding any misunderstanding, I call your attention, in advance, 

to two aspects of what I am saying. You will note that where I am critical 
in what I say, I am primarily critical of myself and of the Church I love and 
to which I am deeply committed. In describing weaknesses, I speak in con- 
fession, not accusation. You will note also that what I advocate is not any 
particular theological position but an attitude. That attitude is a sense of obli- 
gation to the whole Gospel of God in Jesus Christ. 

The purpose of theology is communication. That fact is often forgotten. 
The very word “theology” has sometimes seemed a synonym for obscurantism. 
Some scholarly pundits seem to believe that the most dangerous heretic is the 
theologian who writes so that he can be understood. For good reason was the 
comment made after one of the theological papers at the Evanston Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches, “The Word became theology, and did not dwell 
among us.” However, the fact remains that the purpose of theology is com- 
munication. Its responsibility is to give reasoned expression to the faith within 
us. Christian theology is called to bridge two worlds: the unchanging truths 
about the Triune God in his creation and redemption of man, and the changing 
cultures in which man tries to find vehicles to express those truths. That task 
was difficult enough when cultures were largely isolated from each other. To- 
day, however, they are in swirling conflict. 

The difficulty we confront, however, is more than finding a changing cul- 
tural vehicle for an unchanging truth. It lies also in the pervasive influence 
our cultural experience has upon our understanding of God. Sociological factors 
influence deeply our theological beliefs. There is more than coincidence in the 
close relationship between authoritarian culture patterns and strong theological 
emphasis upon the exceeding sinfulness of sin. Domination by an authoritarian 
regime often produces a strange, deep interrelationship: 1. a paralyzing sense 
of dependence; 2. resentment of that dependence; 3. and a pervasive sense 
of guilt because of that resentment. How can such a pattern produce a 
theological emphasis except the “otherness” of God, and the helplessness and 
sinfulness of man? On the other hand, how can such an emphasis seem 
aught but tragically mistaken to those trained from childhood in more 

democratic patterns, the more responsible use of freedom, and deeper self- 
respect? How can people raised at extremes of these two patterns understand 
adequately either, in the former instance, the love of God or, in the latter in- 
stance, His wrath? These psychological factors work so deeply in the un- } 
"conscious that oftentimes those whom they influence most are least aware of 
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them. To use this single illustration is not -to suggest that other theological is _ 
positions are less influenced by sociological factors. It does, however, point up — 
our problem of finding a theological expression of the truths of God adequate 
for a day when the cultures of mankind are caught in swirling conflict. 
: A clue to the effective procedure in this problem may be found in an ex- 
perience of the writer. It differs only in detail from that of any missionary 
moving from one culture to another. Therefore it may be revealing in our ; 
situation. Called from a pastorate in metropolitan New York with the Methodist _ 
Board of Missions, the writer was sent to visit Africa. It was his first glimpse 
of “foreign” missions, of any culture patterns other than those of western 
Europe and North America. What should I preach about? Ninety-eight percent 
of the illustrations usable in New York would have no meaning in an African 
village. How can any local Brooklyn pastor preach for four months without 
dwelling on the glories of the Brooklyn Dodgers? I was going from Brooklyn 
to'a people many of whom did not know that the world is round, and most of 
whom had never even heard of our beloved “Bums.” With real concern I 
wondered how any vital contact would be possible. The answer was found in 
a leper colony. It was perhaps the most shocking place visited in months of 
travel. Illness had forced for two years the absence of the missionary in charge. 
No replacement was available. A missionary nurse, already overburdened with 
work at a hospital and leper colony many miles distant, visited one day of each 
month. Noresponsible African leadership was available. The local chief, not 
a Christian, was systematically exploiting the lepers. Medicines given for 
certain patients never reached them, but were sold to those who could pay, 
whether those medicines would help them or not. There was much drinking, 
immorality, fighting. We visited hut after hut. Sorrow, suffering, and sadness 
were everywhere. They called a church service, and asked me to preach. 
What do you say to such people? The best educated was illiterate ; the health-- 
jest was sick; the finest seemed immoral. I found myself driven back upon 
the basic elementals of the Christian Gospel. I told them very simply: “ All 
of us are in trouble. God knows our troubles. This knowledge is a heavy 
burden to him, for God loves us. Out of his love and his sorrow for our 
troubles, God sent his Son to us. His Son lived among men. He healed them 
. of their diseases. He cleansed them of their sins. But there were some men 
who did not like his Son. They did not like him because he always spoke the 
truth. So they killed him. They killed him as a criminal. This caused the 
greatest sorrow that God has ever known. But God still was not through. He- 
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oy Aime dead. Because he still loved us, he sent his Son as 


a Sp "So his Son lives among us now. He walks the paths where we walk. 
He comes to us to cleanse us of our sins, to heal us of our diseases. He comes 
to each of you every day, to give you life, if you will open your hearts to him” 
' When I finished, the missionary who was interpreting asked how meny of them 
would like to become Christians. Every single one raised his hand. 
F ‘From the human side, the barriers to communication seemed 2lmost insuper- 
able. I was brand new to Africa. I did not know their language. I did not 
_ know their customs. I did not know their habits. We were strangers. Yet, 
| within the Gospel, there is a power for communication far surpessing any human 
2 _ abilities or limitations. 
4 Herein lies one of the sources of hope for our day. The Christian Church 
: is being driven to a deeper understanding of the essential elements of the Gospel 
It is hard to realize how far the optimistic liberalism of an earlier day, and in 
__ which I once believed, had taken us from the realities of the Christian Gospel. 
We made our exodus from that Egypt only under storm. Its fiesh-pots so al- 
lured us that we forgot that we were slaves. In that semipagan world we 
_ labored not for the Triune God, and many devoted souls not even for themselves 
_ but for false and despotic deities. We thought we were “religious” but many 
believed more im science than in the God who created the scientist We spoke 
of “social action” which was often only a busyness because we were too 
_ nervous to be still and know that God is God. We talked of Christian faith 
: _when our real confidence was actually a pagan trust in materialistic progress. 
yg We preached about Jesus because we doubted the diety of Christ We labored 


E Church, withont some of the vital elements of the Christian Gospel. Exodus 


Cocoa The exodus alone, however, does not solve the problem. Many are 
Still wandering “™m the wilderness of neo-orthodox pessimism. Neo-orthodoxy 
was a 


and some died to make bricks without straw for we were trymg to build the - 


from that Egypt was « essential if the Church was to survive. History forced us — 


needed by modern Protestantism as the Israelites needed the 
W discipline of the desert, but like the desert, it is still outside the boundaries of 4. 
“the Promised Land. Many are still trying to build the Church without someof _ 
+ fonisdataaen? teat. We cut the Gospel down to a size that fits smoothly into 
1 / sy aataeanietteaiaa have room enough = 
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repentance. This is our need. The fundamental problem is not intellectual 
but moral, not our awareness but our sin. What difference would it make if 
we were truly to enter the Holy Land in our theological formulations? The 
struggles would not be over, but we would then operate from the base of the 
homeland of our Savior. Truly to operate from that base would mean, I be- 
lieve, a fundamentally important development in the theological content of our 
contemporary missionary activity. 

Because I have been so critical of the liberalism of which I was once an 
advocate, it perhaps may be necessary, for the sake of clarity, to state ex- 
Plicitly that I do not advocate now any rigid fundamentalism. The rigid funda- 
mentalist, so faithful in so many little things, is unwittingly guilty of a serious 
heresy on his own part. That heresy is unwillingness to trust the freedom in 
which Christ sets us free. From that rigidity comes, oftentimes, a tragic lack 
of charity in dealings with his fellow Christians. This lack of charity has 
contributed greatly in recent years to divisions within the Christian Church and 
a further wounding of the unity of the body of Christ. Herein lies one of the 
‘Chief inner weaknesses today of the Christian world mission. 

To return to our figure of speech, we ask what.it would mean theologically 
to enter the Promised Land, to make our operating base to be the “homeland 
of our Savior.” The simile is surpisingly helpful. The homeland of Jesus was 
a crossroads of history. Here the clash of cultures has been felt since Abraham 
emigrated from Mesopotamia. Here is a historic meeting place of the nations, 
one of the vital bridges between the East and the West. Perhaps herein lies one 
of the secrets of the universality of the Christian faith : its amazing applicability 
to all cultures. 

“My plea is that we should realize our obligation to deal with the full Gospel 
of Jesus Christ; with those elements which fit our specific culture pattern and 
with those which do not. We need to realize that the criterion of truth we 
present is the Gospel, rather than the specific needs of a specific people at a 
‘specific time and place. There is today in Protestanism a characteristic “ Euro- 
pean” theology and a predominant “ American ” theology, with “British” the- 
ology somewhere between the two. This is true even though there are very 
great differences within the characteristic theologies of each of these countries. 
Increasingly there seems to be also a Protestant “ Japanese” theology which 
differs in some regards from any of the others. This fact is in one sense a: 
healthful sign. It indicates that Christians in each area have discovered an ex- 
‘pression of their faith deeply rooted in their way of life, and therefore having 
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its germinal influence upon that way of life. The danger, however, lies at two 
points. One is the failure by exponents of each such point of view to recognize 
that it is a cultural, as well as a theological, manifestation. From that failure 


comes the lamentable but widespread tendency to take a culturally rooted, and 


therefore limited, theological formulation to be the full range of Christian truth. 
This is theological parochialism at its arrogant worst. In it lies the cause of the 
second danger: cutural imperialism disguised as theological “ orthodoxy.”’ From 
such aggressive blindness the world mission of the Church has suffered deeply. 
From it has developed many of the deepest divisions between Christians. 

The confusion it causes is suggested by the story of George McLeod, who 
recounts that he saw on a railroad platform in Southern India, as he was enroute 
to the Madras Conference of the International Missionary Council, a box upon 
which were written these instructions, “This box to be carried top downward. 
To avoid confusion the top has been labeled ‘ bottom’.” 

Consider the process which so often takes in our established churches. In 
the comfortable, well-to-do congregations, which easily become so much like 
middle-class clubs, we select those elements in the wide spectrum of Christian 
truth which seem most attractive to us. From them we form our theology. In 
doing so, however, we neglect or repudiate those elements less congenial to our 
situation. To the very degree that we become successful, influential, established, 
we move away from the radical, and therefore the disturbing, elements of 
Christian truth. In the Christian ethic we tend to emphasize generosity but 
neglect justice. The power of the Holy Spirit is interpreted increasingly in 
terms of alleviating anxiety and bringing peace of mind, and less in terms of 
conquest of sin. We shy away from the subject of faith healing. We cannot 
deny the evidence, but we are afraid that if we try it nothing will happen. 
So it seems wiser to protect our professional reputations and concentrate on 
other matters. The question of eschatology especially we avoid. American 
history has had its upheavals, yet by and large it has been a story of the 
gradual achievement of a life which is more and more secure and satisfying. 
Thus the radicalism of New Testament eschatology becomes less and less under- 
standable to us, more and more threatening to our material abundance. We 
are at ease in Zion and any abrupt termination of the life we enjoy is to us 
unthinkable. We point out with accuracy how ‘European theology has been 
_ influenced by a succession of enormous tragedies. We fail to realize how our 
3 theology is moulded by our gradual achievement of a fabulous and unmatched 
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Herein lies one of the deep dilemmas of contemporary missions. North 
America has become the major “ sending” area of the world Christian mission, 


just at the time when its life is most sharply contrasted to the rest of mankind. 


To a world vividly prepared to understand the radicalness of the New Testament, 
we send missionaries untrained to understand, much less proclaim it. Our 
expectation of the future, of course, is shaped by our experience of the past. 
When our past stands in such vivid contrast to that of most of our fellow men, 
our capacity to express to them a meaningful interpretation of the future is 
severely limited. This is not the place to enter into the complex intricacies of 
the eschatological question. I do wish, however, to record my growing conviction 
that the New Testament interpretation of the consummation of history as an 
event in which Jesus visibly demonstrates his Lordship of history is a truth so 
vital to Christian faith that to ignore it is ominously to weaken the Christian 
Church. The major factor driving me to that belief has been the observance, 
in sO many quarters of the world, of the unmistakable spiritual strength such 


a faith gives to those who, for the sake of Jesus Christ, live on the trembling 


edge of martyrdom. 

For vivid illustration of what such a faith can mean, let me refer to a con- 
versation with Principal C. T. Huang of Tainan Theological College on Formosa. 
We were riding in a bus to the meeting of the Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches at Evanston. He said to me, “I want to tell you how grateful I 
am for the eschatological emphasis in the discussions here at Evanston. All 
my life I have lived amidst great uncertainty. I can never know from one day 
to the next whether all that I have done in the theological school may be 
destroyed by an act of war. If I had to depend upon the results of my work 
for my morale I could not continue. I am so grateful to God that my morale 
does not depend upon the results of what I do. Rather, it depends upon the 
clear knowledge that my Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, in His own time and in 
His own way, will come and take what I have done and structure it into His 
Kingdom. This certainty is what makes my work possible. Then, if there are 


-any good results of my work, that is just an additional blessing that God in 


His goodness gives to me. It is like gravy on my meat. It is nice to have 


_ but I don’t have to depend on it for my strength.” Principal Huang is one of 


the ablest Asian Christians. He taught for a time at the University of London, 
and you can see the British influence in the figure of speech that he uses. 
One American churchman protested, when I used this illustration, that we can 
hardly expect the experiences of those so far away to determine what our 
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attitudes toward theological issues should be. I can only answer that when the 


testimony of the martyrs seems irrelevant to us in our security we need to 
ask ourselves how far we have departed from the way of the Cross. 

Our obligation to take seriously the eschatology of the New Testament is 
not based merely on the Christian world mission at some distant point of peril. 
It is founded rather upon the nature of the Gospel itself, and the fundamental 
- needs of people in whatever culture they may live. It may well be that those 
who need such a message most are we who so love the luxuries of this world 
that we are least willing to hear the announcement of the unpredictable nearness 
of the New World. 

One of the factors contributing seriously to disunity among Christians is neglect 
by the established chuarches of these radical and disturbing elements in the Gospel. 
There is an unquenchable vitality in the Christian teaching of the Second 
Coming, of the transforming power of the Holy Spirit, of healing by faith. Those 
ideas are picked up by people not vitally served by the churches. Groups arise 
which. live mainly by the power of one such idea—notably, Christian Science. 
Christian Science would never have developed had the major churches been 
faithful to the facts about faith healing. And so groups such as the Christian 
Scientists take their key idea and lift it out of the context of the whole Gospel. 
Thus they distort it until it becomes actually a heresy. The body of Christ is 
divided again. Vast numbers of people, both within the churches and the sects, 
are fed upon half-truths and both suffer from spiritual malnutrition. This tragic 
process will not cease until we begin to take seriously our obligation to declare 
unto our people the whole truth of the Christian Gospel. 

St. Paul declared unto the elders of the Church at Ephesus, “I did not 
shrink from declaring to you the whole counsel of God.” How many of us can 
say that in truth to our churches? How many of us feel a real obligation to 
proclaim not only those elements of the Gospel which we happen to like, but 
those which we dislike—not only those which fit easily into our culture, but 
those which do not? In my last pastorate I developed the custom of memorizing 
the Sunday morning scripture. | Actually, I got trapped into that custom by my 
vanity. The first Sunday I used a scripture which I knew so well that it was 
easier to read it without holding the book before me. I was aS anxious as a 
preacher usually is during his first Sunday at a church and after the service I 
listened eagerly for any word of praise that I might hear about the sermon. 
§ Those kindly people, however, said almost nothing about the sermon but said 
“much in appreciation for the way the scripture had been read. I understand 
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them a little better now. I reread that sermon the other day! I think the 
scripture was perhaps the only thing about which they could speak kindly that 
day. So the next Sunday I memorized the scripture again. Few things I did at 
that church were more appreciated. I often had the open Bible before me during 


the lesson. The manner of reading was not important. What was important 


was that studying the scriptures long enough to memorize it caused the reading 
of it to have meaning and vitality. On Monday morning I would type out the 
next Sunday’s lesson on 3 x 5 cards. I would carry them in my pocket, 
especially when sick-calling. The memorizing was done in the odd moments of 
the week—usually when walking between calls. The most amazing result to me 
was the way it forced me to become so much more a Biblical preacher. Having 
lived with a scripture all week, I had to preach about it on Sunday. The process 
was painful and vastly enriching. I found myself dealing with ideas I never 


- would have chosen. Slowly I became aware of the way I had expurgated the 


Christian Gospel. I was giving my people the R. S. V., but that meant the 
“Revised Smith Version,” not anything too standard. There were significant 
sections of the New Testament I avoided like the plague. The eschatological 
passages didn’t fit my theology as it was then, so my people had no chance to 
hear anything about that from my pulpit. I really couldn’t understand why those 
embarrassing statements about election should ever have been included in the 
Scriptures, so I just preached about other things. Slowly it began to dawn 
upon me that, when there is a theological disagreement between me and the 


_ New Testament, the odds are rather on the side of the Sacred Book. 


Now, I am not naive about this. I know there is no theological uniformity in 
the New Testament. I know that the Scriptures have to be interpreted. I know 
that the very claim to present the Scriptures as they are, without interpretation, 
is of itself an interpretation. What I am concerned with here is the complacent 
assumption, which I believe to be sinful, which I believe to be widespread among 


our clergy, and which I believe to be the most dangerous practical heresy of 


our day, that a preacher has a right to limit his preaching to those ideas which 
he happens, personally, to enjoy. 

In actual fact, the church year most of us observe is determined in many 
ways by secular sources. Let Mother’s Day and Pentecost fall on the same 
Sunday, as they often do, and which do we observe in our churches? Money- 
making agencies have magnified Mother’s Day until the rather sickly sen- 
timentality of its usual observance seems to us more important than the 
observance of the action of God in the establishment of the Christian Church 
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_ How many pastors have a file on repentence which is equally thick? How 
different would be our preaching if we could learn the sense of obligation to 
the full revelation of God in Jesus Christ which led Saint Paul to exclaim, 
“Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” 

I realize it would be impossible to make a formula of prescribed content 
for Christian preaching or for Christian witnessing in any form. Could such a 
formula be made, it would do more harm than good. We do, however, need a 
sharpened sense of obligation to deal with the whole range of truth in the 
Christian Gospels, not just the familiar ideas but also the unfamiliar; not only 
the easy but also the difficult subjects ; not only those which fit our theology 
but those which challenge it. 

At least four benefits would accrue to the Christian Church from the 
deepening of this sense of obligation. In the first place, and perhaps most 
important, is the fact that our people would have a better balanced theological 
diet. Their spiritual needs would be more adequately met. In the second place, 
the Christidn Church would gain greatly in stability. There have been major 
changes in emphasis in Christian theology within just the past century. Each 
2 of these changes has been the result of helpful response to real need. Yet 
how much more effectively would we have served our people if each change in 
its turn had been set more solidly within the framework of the whole Gospel of 
Jesus Christ ! 

In the third place, the Church would produce missionaries. We are raised 
in one culture and then ‘go to another culture to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus 
~ Christ. Often we take the form of truth which ‘means most in the culture of 
our birth and try to apply it unchanged to the culture of our adoption. If, 
‘within both cultures, we had a sharper sense of our obligation to all of the elements 
in the Christian Gospel, we would be much more helpful in the culture of our 
. adoption. It is a major weakness of the missionary movement that the Younger 
Churches, with the possible exception of Japan. have produced many theologians 
but no indigenous theologies. We have trained our theologians so thoroughly 
in Western thought forms that many seem incapable of expressing Christian 
theology in ways that are really meaningful in their own cultures. We will not 
really set the theologians of the Younger Churches free to develop indigenous 
_ theologies, until both we and they are trained in a fuller sense of our obligation 
ie to all of the truth in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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In the fourth place, the Christian Church would gain greatly in unity through 
such a deepened sense of obligation. As the theological horizons of each group 
would broaden, knowledge of our essential agreements would greatly deepen. 

In closing, I wish to report one action and to ask very briefly two sets of 
questions. Because of the urgency of the issues discussed here, we in the 
Methodist Board have turned to the theologians of the Methodist Church for 
help. We have asked a group of them to meet with some of us from the Board 
once a year for at least four years, with each session taking three or four days. 
The group we have asked are primarily systematic theologians. To them, 
however, we have added some trained especially in Biblical theology, and one 
in the theology of John Wesley. A minority of professors of missions are 
included. We plan to put before this group some of the fundamental questions 
confronting us in missionary administration. They have indicated their will- 
ingness to prepare papers describing the Biblical and theological implications of 
these practical issues. We hope out of this to become better missionary 
administrators. We hope that from these consultations will come each year 
a series of papers which can be circulated to all the missionaries and many of 
the national leaders in the Methodist Church. We hope also to have their 
attention, from time to time, on some of the [major subjects. under study by 
the International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches. 
We hope through all this process to lay ourselves under fuller obligation to the 
whole counsel of God in Jesus Christ. 

Now let me ask two sets of questions. The first is to each of us personally. 
It is directed even more to those who have not had theological training than 
those who are seminary graduates. Is it possible to be a truly faithful mis- 
sionary administrator, or missionary, or full time Christian worker of any kind 
without at least once a year mastering some good stiff book of Christian the- 
ology? Is it possible for any of us to fulfill our obligation to the whole Chris- 
tian Gospel without, from time to time, a careful reading of the theological 
writing of those whose Christian faith differs from our own? 

The last question that I ask is by no means rhetorical. I do not know the 
answer. I ask it only in the possibility that the stating of the question at this 
time may help make possible within several years a new enrichment of the 
program of this Division of Foreign Missions. After half a century of creative 
discussion of the methods of the Christian mission, are we at a time in this 
Division when we should begin more careful study of the message of that 
mission? 
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“ Of all church-related institutions, our seminaries — 
make the paramount claim upon the prayerful, 
understanding support of every Christian in Japan.” 
To read this statement by the writer of the 
following article is to realize that it is a truth 
; which is almost axiomatic; yet the fact that it 
. d has to be said indicates that too few of us have 
‘ been prepared to act upon it. Perhaps we shall 
} have to confess that if the seminaries seem more 
narrow and isolated. than they ought to be, it is 
because they have not been given such interest and 
support as they deserve. 
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- Seminary Education in Japan 
Some Questions Suggested by H. Richard Niebuhr’s 
The Purpose of the Church and its Ministry 


SAM H. FRANKLIN 


American seminaries are in a quandary. The first impression they give is 
that of uncertainty of purpose, together with inertia and conservatism. Can we 
make the same statement a fortiori of our seminaries in Japan? We are at least 
stimulated to deep self-examination by Richard Niebuhr’s The Purpose of the 
Church and its Ministry: in which this description of American seminary 
education appears (p. 95). Dr. Niebuhr has recently headed a study of theological 
education in the United States and Canada, involving visits to more than ninety 
seminaries and the study of data from practically all of the member schools of 
the American Association of Theological Schools.. This book is the first of three 
that will embody the report of this study. It is, however, no mere compilation 
of data, but a profound and moving statement of the meaning and purpose of 
seminary education. Without attempting to review the book I should like to 
indicate some searching questions that it raises for us in Japan. 

The basic premise of Niebuhr’s book is that the purpose of the seminary is 
the purpose of the church, which he defines inclusively as the increase of the 
. love of God and neighbor (p. 27). The seminary must be set in the context of 
)— the Church’s whole activity (p. 129). But if the Church makes the seminary, 
_ the seminary also makes the Church. It is not too much to say that the Church 

; of tomorrow is the seminary of today. This is shown in the way, here in Japan, 
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b ie t+ Be Richard Niebuhr: The Purpose of the Church and.its Ministry, in collaboration with Daniel 
Be: Day Williams and James M. Gustafson. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1956. Unless otherwise 
noted all page references in this article are to this book. 
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that almost every expression of dissatisfaction with the Church as it exists today 
finaliy becomes a criticism of some aspect of seminary education. Even the 
_ thoroughly justifiable demand for a Church that is less dominated by the pastor 
and which is characterized to a greater degree by lay initiative and responsibility 
becomes an exhortation to implant this ideal in the minds of future pastors. 
Another instance is the concern for unity, spiritual if not organizational, which 
seems to be laid upon the hearts of the whole Christian family over the world, 
especially those in the “ younger churches”. Is it too much to say that the 
degree of fellowship, cooperation and organic union among Protestants in Japan 
- in the next generation will be largely an expression of the atmosphere of con- 
cern for these things in the seminaries of today? Thus it is that of all church- 
related institutions, our seminaries make a paramount claim upon the prayerful, 
understanding support of every Christian in Japan. The questions, therefore, 
which are raised below are not the responsibility of seminary teachers alone but 
of us all. 


I 


First, are our seminaries truly places where the “intellectual love of God 
and neighbor” is continuously exercised (p. 49)? If so, they must be the scene 
of sustained intellectual encounter with the whole heritage of Christian thought. 
Man does not love God with mind alone, but he does not truly love unless he 
loves also with his mind, and the seminary should be a creative center for this 
kind of love (pp. 107 ff.). This encounter is not merely an indoctrination into 
Christan principles as conceived by one denominational group; it is rather an 
_ inquiry based on faith in God. It cannot be so centered upon the Bible that the 
book takes the place of the God who speaks and love of the book takes the place 
of devotion to the One who makes himself known through it (p. 43). The theology 
which is the object of the student’s thought should not be simply a “ content ” 
which he can acquire as he might that of some other intellectual discipline. The 
_ seminary cannot be merely a training establishment for the habituation of ap- 
_ prentices in the skills of a clerical trade (p. 108)! Rather it must be a process 
in which he experiences life and death involvement, and by which his own spi- 
ritual growth and maturation are effected. 

Some of Niebuhr’s criticisms of existing theological trends raise theological 
issues which cannot be ignored and which assume greater importance out here 
in a country which has no long-time Christian tradition to help correct omissions 


and restore balance. For example, in defining the meaning of the word “God” 
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a By God we ‘cannot mean first of all love itself as the relation that 
binds all things together; the proposition that God is love cannot be 
converted without loss and error into the statement that love is God. 
Neither do we mean by God any lovely being easily made the object of 
our affection... The problem of man is how to love the One on whom 
he is completely, absolutely dependent; who is the Mystery behind the 
mystery of human existence in the fatefulness of its self-hood, of sbeing 
this man among these men, in this time and all time, in the thus and 
t so-ness of the strange actual world...It is the problem that arises in its 
acutest form when life itself becomes a problem, when the goodness of 
existence is questionable, as it has been for men at most times; when 
the ancient and universal suspicion arises that he is happiest who was 
never born and he next fortunate who died young (pp. 36,37). 

Again he says: 

The most prevalent, the most deceptive and perhaps ultimately the 
most dangerous inconsistency to which churches and schools are subject 
in our time ‘(perhaps in all the Christian centuries) arises from the 
substitution of Christology for theology, of the love of Jesus Christ for the 
love of God and of life in the community of Jesus Christ for life in the 
divine commonwealth. Once more we touch upon a problem with which 
theology in our time is deeply concerned, and which makes evident how 
much the reconstruction of theological education depends upon the recon- 
struction of theology (p. 44). 

He goes on to note that to make Christ in isolation the one object of devo- 
tion and to pass over his Sonship, his relation to the One with whom he is 
united, is a false emphasis found in the “ Jesus way of life” 

and which also resembles the Amida Buddha faith. 


There is no escaping this arduous quest and encounter through which men 


type of liberalism 


must pass who are called to the ministry of the Word. To criticize a theological 
school for being too theological is like criticizing a medical school for being too 
7 concerned with the human body. Here in Japan where the task of evangelism 
1 is so great and the resources for adequate seminary education are so limited, 
2 


. there is constant pressure to adopt cuts. This must be resisted. No seminary 
‘= 


: eeurieniens can be a guarantee that its graduates will go out prepared to speak 
‘a to the condition of men in this tragic age, but no seminary has a right to deny 
them full opportunity for this preparation. 

_ Niebuhr’s emphasis upon the right of the theological student to the common “ae 
fc tradition of Christendom is probably especially important in a “mission land” ft 
ere it is SO. Pasy for centers of Christian thought to remain in isolation one 
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from another. ~ The movement toward ecumenicity must find expression in the 
nature and variety of the student’s “encounters.” Niebuhr points out that even 
in very conservative and denominationally-minded seminaries in the United States 
the seminary library and the study of church history are especially valuable 
means to this end. He speaks of “those most catholic of teachers, the com- 
petent librarians ” (p. 13), an allusion which immediately gives rise to reflection 
upon the adequacy of seminary libraries in Japan. 

This intellectual encounter, however, must not be with the past alone. It 
is a dialogue with our present culture, with faiths, and with secular schemes of 
salvation. The student must learn not only to present Christ as the hope of 
the world but to show how he is the hope of the world. He must be conscious 
not only of God’s mighty works in the past, but of God’s mighty works in our 
contemporary history (p. 43). A seminary has to be in creative interaction with 
the whole thought life of the society in which it is placed. The concept of an 
asylum sealed off from the thought currents of the world—of an “ intellectual 
ghetto,” to borrow a phrase of Keith Bridston’s which appeared in a paper 
by him three years ago>—in which the student lives his life in intellectual 


isolation, is farthest from what a seminary should be. 


II 


The second main question that the book raises for me is: Are we making | 
the various functions of the minister of the Word an adequate object of study 
and reflection? The seminary graduate goes out to be a preacher and an 
evangelist, but also to lead worship, to teach, to counsel, to bear a social witness 
by word and deed in the affairs of society, and to administer the affairs of the 
church. Niebuhr makes it plain that while retaining a sense of the importance 
of preaching he would have the other functions recognized more adequately. In 
discussing the “emerging new conception of the ministry ” he proposes that we 
think of the minister who meets the demands of the new day as a “ pastoral 
director” (p. 80). Whether we care for this term or no, we do well to take to 
heart the stress which Niebuhr lays upon training our theological students for 
other functions beside preaching alone. He quotes a minister as saying of his | | 
seminary training, “ What I learned about church administration was a non- 
theological smattering of successful business practice ” (p. 84). Many of our 
Japanese graduates go out lacking even this. Obviously we cannot solve the 
problem merely by “enriching the curriculum ” through the addition of practical 


2. Keith Bridston: Theological Training in the Modern World (WS.CF., Geneva, 1954), p. 28. 
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s. Niebuhr notes that there is a constant rivalry in America between 
“classic ” or “content” courses and “practical training courses.” Perhaps this 


be on guard against continuing courses just because they have been taught in 
the past. We must also be alert to changing situations, for example, the problem 
of reaching the industrial laborer in Japan, and organize our curriculum accor- 
dingly. Fragmention, that is, “making the curriculum a collection of studies 
rather than a course of study,” must at all costs be avoided (p. 99), and every 
phase of the educational program must be subordinated to the “ controlling idea” 
of the institution’s purpose. One might venture to say as a further conclusion 
that every imstructor, whatever his field, should know enough of the total 


work of the pastor to present his subject with some degree of relevancy to all | 


of these functions. 


In this connection the question of the “ field work” of the seminary student 


must be faced. He cannot learn the demands made upon the pastor by theory 
alone: he must be required to observe, to participate, to respond in concrete 
situations, amd he must have the benefit of the criticism of his response from 
those skilled in the cure of souls. We may wish to digress at this point to ask 
how, here in Japan, where students are required to carry such heavy loads 
of lecture hours and in addition must give so much time to “side work” in 
order to survive, we are to implement this counsel. When, for example, an 
institution with two hundred students operates on a total budget that is the 
equivalent of three or four seminary professors’ salaries in the United States, 
and yet tries to maintain the same academic level in the essential disciplines, 
how can it also provide student advisers, field work supervisors, and income 
for students doing the field work? 

Field work, moreover, presents other difficulties. Niebuhr points out the 
danger of its being not a spontaneous expression of Christian love but a means 
to an end, so that “a kind of professionalized self-love has been substituted for 
love of God and neighbor.” He says of true practical service: 


neighbor who is in need of service, It requires the young man or woman 
engaging in it to be a minister now rather than to look forward merely 


ste abs ‘ 


to future ministry. It puts the intellectual love of God and neighbor into— 


the rich context of the present moment (p. 132). 
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is only beginning to be felt in Japan. We must certainly observe his warning to — 


Tt demands immediate self-forgetful service of others; it puts into | G 
the center of attention God on whom the servant is dependent and the 
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Finally Niebuhr’s book compels us to ask: Is the seminary, in all that it 
does, training its students to be builders of a ministering church? At no point. 
is the emphasis in this book more stimulating than here (cf. p. 83). The church 
must become the minister of Christ to men at large, and the minister the servant 
of the church. In this ministry the minister must be trained, in Forsyth’s 
words, “to act at its head and not in its stead” (this quotation appears in one 
of the bulletins issued during the study). Niebuhr’s designation of the minister 
of the future as the “ pastoral director” is an attempt to drive this point home. 
He says of the pastoral director: “His first function is that of building or 
‘edifying’ the church; he is concerned in everything that he does to bring 
into being a people of God who as a church will serve the purpose of the 
church in the local community and the world ” (p. 82). This plea for the recogni- 
tion of the corporate responsibility of the church as—to use a phrase of Prof. 
Manson’s—“ the working body of Christ on earth” applies with double force 
here in Japan. Such a church does not set too much store on numbers, and 
does not feel that its task is done when it makes a “convert.” Niebuhr criticizes 
the tendency to overstress “conversion to Christianity.” He says: 


It is one thing to be reconciled to God and to conceive some love for 
the neighbor and hence to participate in the community of which Jesus. 
Christ is the pioneer and founder ; it is another thing to take for granted 
that if one is brought into membership with the historical society called 
the Church, love of God and neighbor will automatically ensue (p. 42). 


Such a church takes its mission to the local community with the greatest 
seriousness. As I see it, this ordinarily means the parish in a geographical 
sense, the persons, groups, social institutions, etc., in the neighborhood in which 


the church is placed and with which its members interact. Sometimes, in urban 


areas, this may mean the community of the factory or the office in which its 
members spend much of their lives and find much of their self-realization. In 
any case it means that God places a special responsibliity upon a local congrega- 
tion for a given area of society, geographical or functional, and that there in a 
special way they must mediate the love of God. This is the parish which Tom 
Allan in The Face of my Parish declares he found to be the key to the problem 
of evangelism (op. cit., p. 66). Such a concept brings into focus some of the 
chief weaknesses of the Japanese Church today. How seldom is the local 
church discriminatingly sensitive to the needs of the local community, involved 
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1 its life, and committed to its welfare! To take the simplest example, does the 
church in a Japanese village witness to its faith by the part its members play 
in the seinendan (young people’s society) of the village, in the village cooperative, 
in village politics, and in their relationship to the welfare activities of the village? 


¢ 
Does the church generate a dynamic for activities making for justice and love 


on the local level? In the city the same question may be raised with regard to. 


- the factory, the labor union, the office, and the local school as well as political 

activities. The concept of the church as a ministering community certainly 
stands in contrast to that of a congregation that gathers from near and far to 
listen to a sermon. It certainly is far different from that familiar pattern of 
church life where the women’s society, the youth groups, and other gatherings 
are mainly occasions for further pastoral discourses. It requires at the very 
least that the pastor ceaselessly train and encourage not only lay leaders but 
also the rank and file of his members to perform each his own unique function 
in the corporate activity that is not directed in upon itself but outward, in 
service and witness, to the larger community. 


IV 


But how can ministers be trained for such a calling? 

There is no set answer to this question but one suggestion of Niebuhr’s 
that needs particularly to be applied in Japanese seminary life is that of making 
the seminary itself a true community. In the total life of the seminary the student 
must experience something which in later years, in a different setting, he will 
help to reproduce. With our Japanese tradition of social distance between teacher 
and student we may well ponder Niebuhr’s observation that in the seminary 
community communication is a first necessity and that it cannot be simply a one- 
way process, from an authoritative person to an immature learner who is not in 


direct relation to the object of the study (p. 177). Niebuhr has the following to — 


say concerning the desirable characteristics of the seminary community : 


In view of the nature of the common object of theology—God and man 
in their interrelation—it is particularly evident that the intellectual com- 
- munity cannot be bi-polar, consisting only of teachers and students. Itis 


" even more dependent than the scientific community on the direct relation 
* ‘of the knowers to theological reality—the God of faith and believing men, 
we the subjects and objects of ultimate love, the commander and the com- 


a manded, the forgiver and the sinner...Teachers and students form one 


Meme their agers felt in the community (p. 117). 


group before their common objects, penis are, indeed, subjects, actively — 
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In such a community we shall not “ unlovingly seek to increase love” (p. 
70). Such a community will indeed be a vital and dynamic center, intellectually 
and spiritually, of the Church’s life. Here something infinitely exciting and 
challenging will be constantly taking place, men’s hearts being fused into unity 
by a transcendent loyalty and all their strength of mind and spirit being mobillzed 
for conflict with modern idolatries and all the powers of darkness. 


If this picture is far from the situation as it actually exists, who is to blame 
and how can we correct it? 

This question must be answered by each institution and cannot be treated 
here. As a beginning, however, we might well ask about thrée things. The first 
is, what of the physical plant (including homes for professors) and the material 
conditions of security (money for books, time to study, freedom from the need 
of lecturing in half a dozen different places) which make the type of seminary 
community life and activity suggested above possible? Are we giving such 
needs as high priority as they deserve? The second is, what of the recruitment 
for the ministry? Are we missing the men and women who would bring most 
to seminary life and gain most from it because some pastor, teacher, missionary, 
or other mature Christian failed to say the right word to a youth considering 
his or her calling? The third is, how can all who have direct responsibility for 
seminary education pool their resources as they attack common problems? Our 
students now have the interseminary conference, whose beneficial effects in the 
intellectual and spiritual life of all are most apparent. What about the teaching 
level? Should there be associations of professors in the same fields for the 
exchange of experiences? Do we need a Japan Council on Seminary Education? 


The fact that we are discussing these things is a good sign. While in the 
United States recently I sensed the belief on the part of certain leaders in the 
field of seminary education that a time for advance had come. There is a 
stirring in the waters that may betoken great things to come. Niebuhr himself, 
in a bulletin issued during the course of the study in which he has been engaged, 
has written: 


We seem to be getting ready in the theological schools for a movement 
which we can only vaguely discern, and we are trying to expedite the 
coming of an outlook which takes shape only gradually ... What is it that 
we are now trying to get ready for? Perhaps it is the permeation and 
criticism of our whole cultural life by Christian convictions about the 
cosmos and history ; a re-direction of man and society through a Christian 
understanding of man’s vocation; and the permeation of our political life 
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Pay ae Christian principles on which it has Gideed been founded bit : 
_ which have so often been ignored. We are coming out of a period in 
which religion itself was isolated from the other interests of man. It was 


period when not religion but God once more may be known as the center 
of our existence and in which, therefore, the significance of faith and its 
theology for all human life will become evident.° 
He who has an ear to hear will catch the same intimations of greater 
things which God purposes for the seminaries of Japan. 


3 Bulletin No. 3. “Isolation and Cooperation in Theological Education,” Jan., 1955, p. 6. 


WHAT HIT YOU? 


Did anything in this issue of the Quarterly strike you as significant? 
helpful? wrong? Did anything stir a reaction in you either favorable 
or unfavorable? Have you an opinion or a contribution to share with 
us? If so, please let us hear from you about it immediately. Nothing 
is so frustrating to an editorial board as being ignored. Naturally we 
prefer bouquets, but we would rather have even brickbats than total b 
silence! We want to be of service to the missionary community and 
to the church in Japan. Please tell us how we can be a more effec- 
tive instrument to that end. Address communications to the Japan 
Christian Quarterly. : 
 ¢fo Kyo Bun Kwan | 1927, Ikano-cho, 
2, Ginza 4-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo x Zentsuji, Kagawa-ken 
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E The Place of Bible Schools in Japan 


ERIC W. GOSDEN 


We may well start any consideration of the Bible School movement in Japan E 
by turning to an incident in the life of our Lord when “He ordained twelve 
Se ne ee eee 
and to have power...” The italicized words are significant and give us, in — 
succinct form, — 


The Purpose of the Bible School 


A. Character training is the main objective of the Bible School Just as — 
Christ called twelve to his side that they might be with him, so in the Bible 
School young men and women are called aside from daily life to sit at the feet 
of the Lord and learn of him. Here we must state that though the objective of 
' the Bible School is primarily character training it is not only that: and con 
| versely we recognize that an emphasis on academic training does not necessarily 
mean that character training is forgotten. Yet the whole life of the Bible 
-- School centers around the development of the spiritual life. Thus the first re- 
_quisite in a candidate is that he have a clear experience of conversion, and 
together with that a definite call to the work of God. In the school his spiritual 
life is developed and deepened, and his call is confirmed and channeled into 
' useful service. é 
ioe When Rev. Barclay F. Buxton started work in Matsu in the 1890’s it was 
E not long before he gathered young men around him for training. He took them 


zis imto the country on evangelistic tours. The mornings were spent in prayer and — 
< study, the afternoons in visiting, and the evenings in evangelistic meetings. He 
: wrote, “I make a point of having one or two (young men) with me when I go 
" __iimto the country, because I feel that such-personal fellowship is the best way 
“4 to train them ; and besides, each morning we have Bible reading for one or 


two hours, by which they may become ‘fitted unto every good work’. -.1f “ 
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Re of Fawkh, p. Ts). This was m effect a Bible School, and from it de 
eed R Gores Exanecitic Rind Bible School Not a few of the 
"men of those days became leaders in Christian work in later years. 
3 a Sa eates eet: of che 
eee The Obarch of Christ ves by the Word of God: it is its guide, 
food, its defence against temptation, its standand, and its grand heritage. Bie: 
| Baeble School seeks 9 faim men i know ihe Bible and to be able to handle it 
| stifwiily. That noble army of workers im the Evangelical Revival commonly 
celled ~ Wesley's Men™ were frst of all able expositors of the Word of God 
Wet they were by mo means men of one book, and neither indeed is the Bible 
School sradmeie But he knows how to wield the “sword of the Spirit” and to 
engase m “nightly dividens the Word of Trth” It is not at all uncommon 
for suck men ip mise to posifions of authority m the work of the Church by 
it may well be asked, Is there then no educational standard required in the 
Bible School system? As long 2s 2 man is spiritual, is that sufficient even if 
lhe ts Gol-watied? That briegs us f consider 


The Educational Standard of the Bible School 


Lack of fime bas prevented 2 widespread study of this matter, but in our 
3. © B Bile School the comiidiete is expected have graduated from high 
school (Kefesekko). This is the rule, but there are those who give evidence of 
outstanding ability and who for some reason or other have not graduated from 
- igh school; these are given special consideration, and may be admitted, but 
She practioe is not encouraged, Im the case of a person who is spiritually “up 
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- eourse—two, three or four yearsis for those wint-are Wookie ‘fnew full 
- time service for the Lord as evangelists or pastors, in the jatter case with 
_ Ordination in view. Here again I can only speak with certainty of our own 
school, but I think it unlikely that any church group would recognize and 
ordain a man immediately upon his graduation from Bible School. It is admitted _ 
‘that the course is in a sense not complete, and there follows a period of “ pro- 
bation” before ordination is granted. The Japan Church of Jesus Christ (Nifon 
_ Iesu Kizisuto Kyodan) trains its workers at the J. E. B. Bible School, and upon 
graduation a man is expected to serve for two years 2s an evangelist, followed 
3 by three years as a hwkyoshi (an assisted pastor, not free to administer the 
: _ ordinances), with ordination coming in the sixth year after graduation. During — 
> this period he must study and take various examinations set by the church 
group. 
What then is the advantage of a Bible School? Why could not all men Zo 
_ © seminary? One advantage is that workers can be placed on the field quickly, 
_ and while actively at work for God can further study and improve themselves 
wae for the ministry. Another advantage is that pre-graduation study can at once 
__ be applied to practical use, and as the man studies further he can apply the - 
2 lessons he learns to his day-by-day ministry for God. As far as I know the | 
; pe seminary is primarily a training for men. The Bible School gives an extremely 
useful training to women, who in their splendid work as Bible women deserve 
_ the admiration of the entire church in Japan. 
ae As I see the matter, the Bible School system will never produce men of 
ie high academic qualification who can engage in the fine points of discussion 
needed in Bible translation work and the exposition of the Scriptures in the 
= i original languages. That is, not without further academic training. But that 
- should not lead us to think that Bible School graduates have no contribution 
_ t6 make to the church on a high academic and spiritual level. The facts 
demonstrate the contrary. A number of valuable commentaries and expository 
e books available today are the products of their pens. 
It might be useful here to make some mention of 


The Course Offered in the Bible School 
: This of course varies slightly with different schools, but embraces two 
: tain branches—the academic and the practical. In the academic field the average 
- ‘Bible School emphasizes Bible Exposition (both analysis and synthesis), Systema- 
_ tic Theology, Homiletics, Comparative Religions, Study of Modern Religions in _ 
_ Japan, Child Psychology and Evangelism, Church History, and some form of 
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The Place of Bible Scheols in Japan 


I truction in Pastoral Work and Church Management. Greek is now fairly 
‘commonly taught, and in some schools an introduction to Hebrew is given. In 
the practical field, the school authorities arrange that adequate opportunity is 
- given for individual and corporate prayer—the anvil where the problems of the 
soul are beaten out. There is generally a very worth-while emphasis on practical 
work—evangelistic activity, open-air preaching, personal work, visiting, Sunday 
School work, the visitation of the sick, and so on. In our school the students 
cultivate part of the campus and not only benefit by the exercise but live a good 
deal on the vegetables they produce. Let me emphasize again the great value of 
this practical work. The Bible School seeks to train men who will go forth with 
' power to preach and win men to Christ and all the training moves to this grand end. 
It would require a long time of research and study to determine 


The Historical Effect of the Bible School 

Here again one must speak from personal observation rather than from 
factual evidence. Where are the past graduates of Bible Schools today? It 
would be right to say that most of the churches of many of the smaller de 
nominations are pastored by men who had their training in the Bible School. 
They are for the most part doing a worth-while work and are contributing nota 
little to the aggregate of church work in Japan. This is especially the case in 
country areas where their evangelistic zeal has carried them. There are also 
not a few men who were taught in Bible Schools who today are ministering in 
the United Church of Christ in Japan.. In some cases further training has been 
taken, but others are recognized for their sterling quality and real worth as 
pastors of the flock. Were all Bible School graduates to be with-drawn from the 
churches in Japan today, the church as a whole would suffer a grievous loss— 
I would venture to say an irreparable loss—so great has been the contribution 
of the Bible School movement. 

Some see the relationship between the Bible Schools and seminaries as 
paralleling the relationship between the laity and clergy in the church. Thus 
the Bible School would be for training laymen, the seminary for training clergy. 
I feel, however, that the true Bible School should stand between the two, training 
in a shorter course consecrated laymen, and in a longer course evangelists and 
pastors for the church at large. Yet again the shorter course for laymen can 
be developed, as is actually the case in some instances, into a Laymen’s 

trainin School, thus leaving the Bible School to fulfil its primary function: 
ey bee things that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same 
af Anon to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” 
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A complaini frequenily voiced by Christian leaders 
tn Japan concerns the inadequacy or total lack of 
jield work iraining for seminary students. Here 
is an encouraging report of whai is being done 
ai one of the larger theological schools here. We 
join with ihe writer of this article in the hope that 
other schools will be stimulated to share their own 
experiences in this phase of theological education 
or io launch new in-service iraining programs. 


The Field Work Program of Doshisha’s 
School of Theology 


LEEDS GULICK 


When ordained missionaries first come to Japan from the United States, 
Canada and other countries where supervised field work is a regular part of the 
seminary curriculum, they are surprised to hear that there is no comparable 
plan in the seminaries in Japan. It does not occur to them that the situations 
may be so radically different between the Western lands and this one as to cause 
this divergence. In countries where the churches are calling for more clergymen 
to fill their needs, openings for divinity students to earn much of their living 
while in seminary training are plentiful. But not so in Japan, for almost any 
church here which has sufficient finances already has a full staff. Furthermore 
a student still in seminary is not considered suitable for full pastoral duties. 

The Field Work Program at Doshisha University’s School of Theology is 
entering its ninth year. At first the seminary had to pay all of the costs involved, 
and the students’ transportation and out-of-pocket minor expenses did amount 
to a noticeable sum during one year’s time. It took a few years for the churches 
to become willing to pay these costs for student services. The School is still: 
working on the proposition that all churches pool these expenses and pay for 
their students pro rata, so that the smaller, more distant village churches may 
also benefit by the program without having to pay inordinately for their student 
helpers. 

_Doshisha is well aware of the necessity of both academic theory and everyday 
practical experience in its training of theological students. The curriculum 
covers a full six years of study, divided into three parts: first, a general, 
cultural, liberal arts program for the first two years of university enrollment ; 
second, two years of fundamentally pastoral studies; third, two years of 
theological specialization. This culminates in the preparation of a defendable 
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thesis of theoretical or practical theological significance. A master’s degree in 
Theology is earned upon completion of the course. 

During the third and fourth years of. the curriculum, when the student has 
had time to mature in Christian conceptions, he is required to take the 
introductory and advanced courses in Field Work. These courses consist of 
weekly ninety-minute lecture-discussion periods. They also include, as.a major 
emphasis, services to churches on Sunday and at other times as may be agreed 
upon. In addition, almost all students volunteer for church work during their 
first two and last two of the six years in seminary, so that their days in the 
seminary are continuously given to field work, whether supervised or not. 

Doshisha realizes that some of the pastoral skills which a minister manifests 
come from his own innate personality and some through inspiration. But for 
an early start on skillful pastoring it is almost a necessity for a student to 
spend his years in seminary in some practical application of what he is learning 
in class. The theories he learns will then become more real and applicable after 
graduation, subject to easier recall when the necessity arises during his ministry. 

Field Work lectures are based on the premise that a considerable amount of 
practical knowledge is given students in the other courses of the curriculum, 
but for practical application additional facts and interpretations are necessary. 
Therefore, a wide variety of lecturers speak on topics pertinent to both the 
curriculum and the field work which students undertake. Each lecture includes 
sixty minutes of presentation by the lecturer and twenty minutes of discussion 
by the students and answers by the lecturer. The third year class discusses 
such topics as “ How to tell Bible stories,” “‘ Camping with children,” “ Christmas 
pageants,” “Church music,” “ Psychology of children in the learning process,” 
“Children’s and family courts,” “Church school programs,” and fifteen other 
subjects of like nature. The fourth year class hears lectures on the “ Unity 
of the church program,’ “ Unity of the sermon subject,” “How to convey 
theological ideas to children,” “Christian education for youth,” ‘“ Youth’s 
religious problems,” “ Teaching the Old Testament to children,” “Social welfare 
institutions useful to the pastor’s ministry,” “Crime and the Church,” “ Pastoral 
calling,” and “ Community programs of the Church.” These are but half of the 
topics discussed. Class notes kept by the students are turned in for marking as 
to their fullness and discernment. 

Of even more importance to the student than the lecture periods, and 
considered to be part of the work for which the student earns credits toward 
ey graduation, is the practical field work itself. Within an area of about 300 — 
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square miles the churches of Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, Otsu and as far away as 
Hikone are potential places of field work training for Doshisha students. Fifty 


-.or more of these churches regularly accept them. Only a few of the largest 


churches are assigned more than one student, the others going singly. Where 
‘the church is small a student may be assigned a major role in the activities of 
the church but never as the person in charge. In order that the student may 
have a varied experience, his assignment is based upon his previous experiences 
—whether in large or small churches, whether in the city or the country, and 
other elements of church experience, From the time a student enters the 
seminary until he finishes, he is always connected with some church as a non- 
paid worker. This is essential to his growth in understanding of the church 
and to his development as a future pastor. The Field Work Committee of the 
seminary keeps a watchful eye‘ over every student’s progress and places of 
experience throughout his six-year curriculum, but has direct charge of only 
the third and fourth years, during the required field work training. 

Although most of the sixty or so students in their third and fourth years are 
assigned to churches of the Church of Christ in Japan, a few serve in Episco- 
pal, Southern Baptist, Lutheran or other denominations, and some in churches 


-with no denominational connections. These students do so because they come 


from such churches and intend to go into them for their life-work. No distinc- 
tions are made for them in the curriculum and course work however. Neither 
do the 7% of the students who are young women expect different treatment, 


because all are preparing for the same difficult profession, the Christian ministry. 


Assignment to a church of this area is made only upon the invitation of 
the church itself. This is stressed so that the inviting church will take personal 


' responsibility for as well as interest in the candidate. At first, informal negotiations 


are entered into with the pastor of a prospective church, wherein the seminary 
offers one or more candidates for the pastor’s consideration. Sometimes the 
pastor knows whom he wants and if the situation warrants, the negotiation is 


brief and soon concluded. The greatest difficulty is in insisting on a change in 


church experience by moving students to other churches. Most students do so: 
well in their churches that the pastors are loath to let them move on for 
the following year. For the sake of the student, however, a shift is indicated 
after a maximum of two years in one church and this has become a rule sel- 
dom violated. After a bid has been sent directly to the student in question, 


this student may accept or reject the offer. Then comes the conference bet ween 
es: - the student and the pastor, when they mutually determine the needs of the 
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rch This usually 
ae means a eS, for the student who did the job the previous year. . ; 
- The ties of friendship become so strong during the service by the student that | Bre 
_ Deshisha finds it hard to arrange for a substitute at the end of even one year! ay 
Supervision of the student in on-the-job training is of great importance in 

| field work. Some pastors are of the opinion that the pastor knows best howto 
train the protege-for-the-year, but because pastors are generally so busy that they 
cannot teach the student in a systematic manner, even if the pastor were naturally 
gifted in teaching, Doshisha prefers to give part of the responsibility of the . 
supervision to 2 member of its faculty. This faculty supervision takes the form roe 
of occasional visits to the church with the student, or more continual but unob- a 
trusive oversight if the faculty member happens to belong to the same church. eae 
in either case, and according to the circumstances, the supervisor confers with . a 
the student at selected times in order to comment, advise and inspire him. The igs 
writer has the practice of making but few comments when he goes on a i 
supervisory visit, declining most invitations to preach or otherwise serve as a oe 
leader. But a2 few days after the visit the writer confers privately, or with only ca a 
one or two other students, concerning his or their field work. He asks what 
the student feels are his strongest points and what his weakest, and then gives 
his own comments, understanding criticisms, helpful suggestions and inspiration | Bs 
as the student may require. This results in better mutual relationships and — 
better work by the student. , 
Whereas much of the supervisory work lacks spectacular elements a 
usually consists simply of visits to a church on a Sunday, two of the experiences | ae 
of the writer are of more than usual interest, though they are not too different oe i 
from the usual run of visits. Bs 
Student Nakamura in the third year class was assigned to the Hikone * a 
Kumiai Cinch, where the pastor was long abed after an operation. The student | eat, 
assistant was indefatigable i in his zeal to carry on the whole program, in spite ae 
of the pastor's absence. Nakamura preached much of the time—and did surpris- 2G i 
ingly well. He took the leadership of all church groups. The writer left Ae 
_ Deshisha with this student one Saturday morning and did not get back until Sun- 3 
: day at midnight. The supervisor and his student were together the whole time, ; Been: 
pre — — room “ a local dentist Saturday night. The writer went ca, 


» meals with the church school teachers 1 in conference, and “ we 
of 7 ‘ 
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~ all —for thirty-six hours in Hikone. Then the weary pair travelled two hours 3 
os ‘homeward after the Sunday evening service. This left just eight hours before a 
the first Monday morning classes! a 
; At another time this supervisor went with his charge to a small town on 
Lake Biwa. Transportation was poor and a night without adequate accomoda- 
tions was anticipated, and so the two went in the supervisor's automobile, on a 
Saturday morning. Student Asai was assiduous in his work, and outside of his 
_ Fegular services for the local church he had begun an evangelistic project in 
an adjoining fishing village. The supervisor’s visit coincided with the second 
gathering of youth in the village. When the posters were prepared, the two 
from Doshisha walked about in the village putting up the posters announcing 
the meeting for children for that night. After-an early supper with the pastor 
of the town church, the student took a large drum and while he beat it vigor- 
rs _ ously, he and the supervisor sang a familiar children’s hymn in Japanese as they 
_ marched a long the village roads and byways. The number of children thus drawn 
from their homes was disappointingly small, but when the miniature parade 
arrived at the small, unoccupied house borrowed for the meeting, the walls were 
‘bulging with over 100 children and a few older youths inside! Student-inspired 
pioneer evangelism is not unusual among seminary students, given the opportun- 
ity and energy “beyond the call of duty”, and faculty members are pleased to 
Observe this tendency. When the supervisor met with this student afterwards, 
__ using first-hand evidence and an understanding heart, much good came from the 
we conference on how to improve the student’s techniques. 
_ Reports are required of the students, to keep track of their activities, to 
see if they are meeting their field work obligations, and also that the students may 
check on themselves, thus getting the habit of keeping records. The following 
reports are required: First, at the beginning of the academic year, the student 
=: fills in a blank which shows all of the church responsibilities he has agreed to- 
undertake. Second, brief monthly report forms are filled in which show how 
= the student is fulfillmg his agreement. Third, there is the major report which 
©) fakes the place of a final examination for the course. The third year student 
_ Writes of the weekly and yearly programs of the church of his assignment, giving 
all details possible, replete with copies of programs, calendars, and soon. The 
aonrth year student does the same, but he adds a major item, that of a plan he 
; _ has devised himself, as if he were in full charge of the church. The latter, parti- 
cularly, is no slight task and both stimulates the student to think for himself and E 
r to experiment, at least on paper, to his heart’s content without doing serious harm ¢f 
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- to the church. 

The School a Theology of Doshisha University does not feel that it has 
_ “all the answers” in the field work training of students. From its establishment 
in 1949 under the leadership of Rev. John Young as a required course, there 
have been metamorphic changes almost yearly. These improvements are 
suggested by the students, the pastors, and the faculty. The Field Work 
Program is complementary to the other courses in the Applied Theology group 
in the curriculum, both supplementing them in content and in giving practical 
application to their substance. Through this group of courses, pastor-candidates 
become experienced as junior pastors even before they graduate and go to 
pastorates of their own. Doshisha would welcome having similar programs in 
other seminaries in Japan, for the mutual exchange of experiences, improvement 
in the curriculum, and a general strengthening of all theological training in 
seminaries related to the Church of Christ in Japan. 


THE 1957 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN 


_ The Executive Committee of the Fellowship of Christian Missionaries has 
announced that the 1957 Annual Conference will be held in the Karuizawa 
Auditorium from August 13 to 15. The Conference theme, “ Christ Frees and 
Unites,” will be developed in two addresses by the Rev. Raymond J. Hammer, 
missionary of the Church of England, formerly of the University of Durham 
and now on the faculty of the Central Theological College in Tokyo, and in two 
Bible study periods to be led by the Rev. I. John Hesselink, missionary of the 
‘Reformed Church in America (IBC), stationed in Fukuoka. 

The evening programs will be devoted to panel discussions. On Tuesday 
evening the FCM Commission on Missionary Strategy, the Rev. R. A. Egon 
- Hessel, chairman, will present a report on the results of their two-year study; 
_ and this will be followed by missionary reactions and comments. On Wednesday 
evening a panel of speakers, representing various aspects of the development of 
missions in Japan, will present their “ Reflections on One Hundred Years of 
~ Protestant Missions in Japan.” 

The July issue of the Quarterly will carry a fully detailed program with 
information on a eeeration and housing. 
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If the church itself is to be periodically renewed 
and be the instrument for the regeneration of 
men and societies, Christians must be willing to 
undertake bold experiments in an attitude of faith 
which looks to the Lord of the harvest to assure 
the ultimate results. Here is an account of a 
movement in Japan which is truly new. Is it 
too much to hope that ihe meeting at the 
Naniwa Church in Osaka may prove to be for 
industrial evungelism in Japan what ihe Williams. 
College “haystack meeting” was for modern 
missions? 


A New Approach To Industrial Workers 


MASAO TAKENAKA 


It was just a little over a year ago ona dark, freezing day in January, 1956, 
that a small group of ministers met in a third floor room of the Naniwa Church 
in Osaka. They had gathered together from the Kobe, Kyoto, and Osaka areas 
to seek a new approach to industrial evangelism. There was no discernible 
program, no blueprint of a plan among the thirty people who. were gathered 
there. As a matter of fact they had different opinions, and some of the ideas were 
pretty vague. But they surely had one thing in common. All of them were 
passionately and courageously sharing in one prayer: “Teach us, O Lord, how 
to bring thy message to working class people, and use us. for thy purpose.” 
God did not turn away from this prayer which was lifted by this small company 


of his people on that cold winter day. As a result of the meeting, the Associa- 


tion to Support Industrial Evangelism (ASIE) was formed. 

Looking back over the first year’s history of ASIE, one cannot help having 
a sense of humility, yet a deep feeling of joy and thanksgiving. A sense of 
humility is strong in all of us who have been involved in this project, recogniz- 
ing as we do our great limitations when ‘confronted with the diversity and 
complexity of the problems existing in industrial society. Each of us has felt 
the inadequacy of the church in finding and meeting effectively the challenging 


needs of the working class people. 


But on the other hand, the experience has given us an indescribable feeling 
of joy and thanksgiving. This is in spite of the fact that at the beginning we, 
like Abraham at the time of his call, were not certain where we were to go. 

God abundantly guided our journey. He brought hundreds of men and 
women from both here and abroad to support financially as well as spiritually 
this new project in industrial evangelism. It was a demonstration of the 
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ecumenical spirit at work. He called five ardent young men for his sowing and 
_ harvest. It was an inter-seminary program as well as an inter-denominational 
: project, since they came from two seminaries here in the Kansai area: one is 
-Doshisha Theological School and the other is Kwansei Gakuin Theological School. 
God invited these schools to send their young seminarians to the frontier of 
the industrial mission. 

We humbly recognize here again that the sustaining act of God works 
f through us beyond our expectation and uses us for his own glory. It gives us 
a deep sense of thanksgiving when we confess that despite our finiteness we 
“were used for his work. It is a joy to see that we are participating in his 
creative work among the working class people. Let his name be praised who 
has transformed the earthen vessels to vessels of glory! 


I. Beginning the Work 


With this mood of humility and joy, let us turn back to the record of 
ASIE. Soon after the initial meeting held in January, 1956, an executive com- 
mittee was formed. The Rev. K. Aratani, chairman of the Committee on 
Occupational Evangelism of the United Church of Christ in Japan’s Osaka 
District was elected as chairman. The Rev. H. Mitsui, pastor of Naniwa Church 
_ in Osaka, who has been actively concerned with the cause of industrial evangelism, 
became the vice-chairman of the executive committee. 

During March, Professor Fujii of Kwansei Gakuin Theogical School, the Rev. 
_ Henry D. Jones, and the writer were appointed to investigate the available 

opportunities in the field of work for the young men and to select the students 
who would be sent out on the jobs. By the end of April, most of the prepara- 
tory work was completed, and on May 8, 1956, the initial joint meeting between 


the executive committee and the students was held. All of us felt a great sense — 


of joy, as if seeing the launching of a new ship in the warm spring sunshine 
after the hard work of preparation through the cold winter days. 


Mr. Hiroshi Daijyo of Kwansei Gakuin was assigned to work among seamen 
_in Kobe. From Doshisha, Mr. Hirata was assigned to Shikanjima Labor Center, 
= Mr. Kanai to work among small factories in Kyoto, and Mr. Yajima to work 
_ with the National Railway Workers’ Evangelical Fellowship. Since September, 
_ Mr. Ochi of Doshisha has started a new type of work, namely, trying to reach 
_ workers through music. Sapte 
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II. Seminarians in Industry 


Between May and December of 1956, eleven study seminars were conducted 
by the students and their faculty advisers, Prof. Fujii, Mr. Jones, and the 
writer. In these seminars the students reported on their activities and exchanged 
questions and suggestions. In addition, we set up a subject to be studied in 
each seminar, with particular emphasis upon the industrial society and its 
relation to Christian faith. Some of the subjects thus dealt with were: “ The 
Increased Productivity Movement and Japanese Economy,” “ Christian Front in 
Industrial Society,” ‘“‘ Needs and Problems of Japanese Seamen,” “ History and 
Problems of Women Workers of Nishijin Handweaving Shops.” 

These meetings not only provided academic knowlege and stimulation, but 
they also brought opportunities for personal fellowship, mutual encouragement, 
and quiet devotions. Faith and work, fellowship and study were here inseparable 
elements in this Christian community. 

The students were sent to fields of which they knew little. They have with 
patience and courage cultivated these fields by themselves. Let me cite a few 
examples. 

A) Mr. Daijyo, who was sent to the Seamen’s Union at Kobe, faced the 
need to study the sailing schedule of ships with Japanese seamen aboard in 
Kobe port, as well as the needs of seamen and how to approach them. He 
became a regular subscriber to seamen’s papers and periodicals and sent articles 
of his own to them. He conferred with personnel officers of the shipping com- 
panies in addition to interviewing officials of the All-Japan Seamen’s Union both 
at Kobe and at the national headquarters. 

B) Mr. Hirata, who is working in the Shikanjima area of Osaka, took a 
full year off from his theological studies (the other students are on part time) 
to devote himself wholly to this task. At first he made a survey of the neigh- 
borhood area around the Center, visiting many factories. Soon he became accepted 
and was invited to lead the weekly Christian group meetings in the Sumitomo 
Metal Company and the Hitachi Shipbuilding Company. He made his own cur- 
riculum, suitable to the workers’ needs, educational level, and religious sensitivity. 
He also helped to develop the group in the Ashimori Textile Factory (see the 

Japan Christian Quarterly, Jan., 1955, pp. 33 ff.). 

One of the most significant parts of his experience was the fact that he 
had an opportunity to work as a temporary laborer in the Hitachi Shipbuilding 
yard, forty-eight hours per week during the whole month of September, thereby 
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learning directly the problems of the industrial workers through his daily work. 
His may be the first of a long line of ministers-in-industry in Japan. “After 
the experience in the ship yard,” he said, “I began to feel that workers were 
near to me, and as if their problems were my problems.”* When Mr. Hirata 
reported in the October seminar concerning his regular heavy schedule of 
activities, one of the faculty advisers asked, “Did you carry on these meetings 
after your 48 hours’ work in the ship yard?” With a slight smile he answered 
simply, “ Yes, I did.” All of us there admired his industrious spirit. 

C) Mr. Kanai, who was sent to Kyoto, was literally a pioneer in virgin 
territory. He had to find for himself a place to work by meeting both labor 
union leaders and Christian church leaders. However, he was soon attracted 
by a Macedonian Call. He was invited to give regular talks on religion to a 
class of young working girls in the Kyoto YWCA. Then a group of young boys 


in a bakery wanted to have a weekly meeting with him. With the support of 


the Nishijin Church he has started a study of the history and problems of the 
Nishijin hand weaving workers. A group of these workers meets regularly. at 
the Nishijin Church under his direction. 

D) Mr. Yajima was sent to work with the organization known as the 
National Railway Workers’ Evangelical Fellowship, which has a history of ten 
years and 44 branches throughout the country (see the Japan Christian Quarterly, 
Jan., 1956, pp. 43 ff.). His work, however, was not easy simply because it was 
undertaken under the auspices of this organization. His task had a dual 
purpose: to study the problems of the National Railway workers, and to experi- 
ment as to meeting the needs of the workers by assisting some of the weaker 
branches of the Fellowship. Several times during the past year, the official 
monthly organ of the Fellowship (called Mashizu, the True Well) carried expres- 
sions of appreciation for Mr. Yajima’s work. 

During the winter vacation Mr. Yajime, together with Mr. Daijyo, went to 
Tokyo to interview some people who are interested in this work, among whom 
were Mr. Koyanagi, a Christian laymen who is chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Railway Workers’ Union, and the Rev.. M. Fujita, editor 
of the United Church’s Christian News as well as teacher of a Christian group 
meeting in the National Railway headquarters building in Tokyo. Contacts with — 
such men has broadened the horizen of these two young men by enabling them 


to become better acquainted with the industries with which they are concerned 


and to learn what other Christians have been accomplishing as they wrestle 


y with similar problems in different sections of the country. 
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E) Mr. Ochi joined the group in September, 1956, in order to reach workers — 
through music, in which he has an unusual talent and interest. Through the — 
efforts of some laymen he has succeeded in forming a choir in the First Insurance a 
Company in Osaka.’ When membership in the choir reached one hundred, some 
thirty members expressed their eagerness to develop a second meeting during 
the week. With the fine cooperation and leadership of Miss Tordis Peterson, 
Mr. Ochi has been visiting the company twice a week to guide this music 
group. When the Westminster Choir of Princeton, N. J., visited in Osaka, it 
was Mr. Ochi’s choir which was given the honor of Dr. Williamson’s direction 
in his clinic, which was attended by leaders of many workers’ choirs. This 
choral group celebrated Christmas at the Osaka YWCA with a candle light 
service followed by a fellowship dinner prepared by themselves. For many 
of them this was their first experience of celebrating Christmas in a truly 
Christian spirit. While they were singing the beautiful Christmas music, 
Some of the singers had tears upon their faces. This group is still young. 
Many questions must be faced: What kind of music is most suitable for 
workers? How effectively can workers be won through music? How can they 
be brought into the active life of the church? Such questions must be studied 
carefully and experimented with courageously. 


Ill. Concluding Remarks 


The description here given is only a sketchy picture of the total work of 
these students. We have greatly appreciated their ardent efforts to cultivate 
such a difficult yet challenging field. We firmly believe that these experiences of 
ASIE have given to the students rich insights and fruitful suggestions in their 
preparation for the Christian ministry. They have labored, and we know that 
their labors were not in vain. It is our sincere wish that as such efforts and 
study are carried out with patience, we may be able to send forth trained 
ministers for the working people and open a new Christian front in the industrial _ 
world of Japan. 

The uniqueness of this project is to be seen in the following three special 
characteristics of the work: : : 

1) This is an experimental and pioneering project in industrial evangelism 
in Japan. It is not only the first inter-seminary project in action in Japan but 
also the first organized inter-district attempt at industrial evangelism, covering © 
the areas of Kobe, Osaka, and Kyoto with a spirit of true cooperation. It is ‘2 

_€xperimental in the sense that we have courageously tried to use new approaches ; 
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“sees him a as a communal- -person who is scvaneed in numerous inter- sehideeie with 
_ working associates, company, and union. We have tried to keep close contact 
with the organizations in’ which the workers participate. We do feel some 
inadequacy at this point and recognize the need for further inquiry and 

2) This is a kind of educational project to train the future Christian leaders. 
in industrial evangelism. It is not a shortsighted project which tends to ask 
hurriedly: “How many have you converted at the meetings?” This is a 
program with a long-range prospect to prepare the leaders who will train and 
direct other men and women in Christian witness in an industrial society. 

3) Finally, this project may provide the necessary stimulus to encourage 
the institutional church here in Japan to consider the problems of industrial 
society seriously. It may well prepare the church to undertake the adjustment 
needed to meet the challenge of industrial workers by providing full-time or 
part-time ministers who specifically take the lead in dealing with industrial 
relations in major centers of industry through the organized church. 

We do hope that this new project may develop year by year, gaining wider 
support and understanding both here and abroad, and that it may be used to 
bring the workers into the life of the church, the Body of Christ. As we 
contemplate our short history and look forward to the future of ASIE, we would 
renew our commitment in a spirit of prayer. 
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Out of along personat experience in the pastorai 
minisiry and frequent contacts with young minis- 
terial candidates, a Japanese pastor gives us a 
thought-provoking discussion of some of the 
difficulties being faced by pastors in Japan today. 
There is no doubt that problems of the ministers 
are problems for the church as a whole, and that 
these “ front line soldiers” need the prayerful 
undergirding of all the Christian people in this ‘a 
land. ; 


Problems Japanese Ministers Are Facing 
YOSHIAKI AKAISHI 


The year 1959 will mark the one-hundredth anniversary of the beginning 
of Protestant mission work in Japan. At present all the churches, irrespective 
of denomination, are making earnest preparation for the celebration of this 
significant year. 

The United Church of Christ in Japan has been working very diligently 
for the last several years, having appointed a special committee and adopted as 
its goal the doubling of its constituency by the anniversary year. As a matter 
of fact, however, things are not proceeding according to expectation, and there 
appears to be little justification for the hope that the goal will be achieved. 
The Executive Committee of the United Church met at Amagisanso last year 
to study the second year plan in the program for celebrating the hundredth | 
anniversary of Christian work in Japan. Rather animated discussions were 
carried on regarding the aim and policy of the program, but in the last analysis 
the concensus was that the whole program depends ultimately upon the ministers. 
Regardless ‘of what excellent plans are set up or what goals are held before 
us, unless the ministers, full of the Holy Spirit, rise to their tasks, the expected 
objective of the anniversary campaign can never be realized. Therefore, at this 
time it is the urgent duty of each minister to examine himself thoroughly and 
renew his sense of calling and mission. 


So far as the problems of ministers are concerned, there are two possible 
aspects of the question. One concerns the veteran ministers who have had long 
years of hard experience in evangelistic work on the “ front lines.” ~The 
other has to do with those who have most recently entered upon their labors — 
together with the ministerial students who will soon be undertaking evangelistic . 
work. Though there may be much to be said concerning the former group, we 
shall here give our chief attention to the problems of the younger ministers and 
hopes concerning them. 
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I. Discipline in the Word 


The chief calling of ministers, as we all recognize, is the proclamation of 
the Word of God. Though a man may excel in other points, if he is deficient 
in his preaching of the Word he cannot fulfil his essential calling. The minister 
must always be thoroughly familiar with what ought to be said. To that end 
he must be in constant study of the Word. This does not simply mean, however, 
the mere study of the Bible, but includes the most necessary attitude of obedient 
submission to the Word. Yet as one looks back over a long experience in the 
ministry, he is likely to feel that that attitude has faded with the years and 
degenerated into inertia and triteness. This is a dangerous pitfall for any 
minister. He must fight against this temptation at every turn and live out his 
entire life in obedience to the Word. Unless the minister can persist in this 
determination, he is likely to become a mere time-server who is of no use in 
these demanding times. . 

In order to deal successfully with such a temptation, it is necessary to 
establish right habits of devotion during seminary days. Yet seminary life is 
quite liable to drift into undisciplined patterns and cause difficulty in setting up 
regular habits of Bible study. Nevertheless, students must be made aware of 
and prepared for a ministry conducted under conditions of even greater irregu- 
larity than those found in student life. If present-day seminary education 
concentrates principally upon mere intellectual training and slights this important 
discipline, then the future of young ministers will be imperilled. Of course, 
this is not the responsibility of only the seminaries, but particularly of the 
ministerial candidates themselves, who must expend effort in this direction. 


II. Sermons 


Another problem calling for attention has to do with sermons. Very often 
I hear the complaint that young ministers’ sermons are difficult to understand. 
At a Tokyo meeting of the United Church’s conference on evangelism several 
years ago this matter was brought under discussion, and it was there pointed 
out that a great number of believers share that opinion. There are two kinds 
of difficulty which are mentioned in particular. One is that the thought content 
of many sermons is so deep as to be beyond the comprehension of those who 


have not advanced very far in the faith. The only real answer to this problem 


is for the members themselves to exert greater efforts in preparing themselves 


- to understand the sermon. ‘The second criticism is that even though the con- 
i, 4 
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tents of the sermon may be very simple, the terms and expressions are too. 
difficult to grasp. This matter is: one which the ministers themselves must. 
consider very seriously. 

When I was studying at Auburn Theological Seminary in the United States, 
I questioned the homiletics professor, Dr. Arthur S. Hoyt, concerning the 
audience level which American preachers aimed at in their sermons. “ High 
school level,” was his prompt reply. From this we may infer the standard of : 
the Japanese pulpit. Since a sermon is not meant to be a monologue, it is. "a 
worthless if no one but the preacher understands it. Unless the sermon gives: ’ 
comfort, encouragement, and strength to the hearers and results in the church’s. 
being properly built up, it has no meaning. We might do well to recall the 
experience of Pastor Uemura, who is said to have learned how to speak at the 
popular variety theater. 

As a member of the committee to examine ministerial candidates of the: 
United Church, I read many sermons every year submitted by the examinees. 
I generally find them rather hard, but their difficulty is due not so much to the 
first reason as the second. In some sermons the essential text is overshadowed 
by a needless superabundance of illustrations, while in others the thought ‘is. 
built around quotations from men of letters or philosophers instead of the text. ‘y 
Still other sermons seem to be attempts at such specialized efforts as com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures or lectures on theology. This has made me realize 
what a truly difficult thing preaching is! I do earnestly hope that full and strict 
training in homiletics will be made a vital part of seminary education. Fur- 
thermore, techniques and models of various types of sermons, such as textual, 
expository, doctrinal, topical, and character sketch, should be taught at least in 
general outline. 


III. Administrative Routine 


Another matter which is of great importance as a part of a minister’s: : 
responsibility, about which no one can afford to be careless, is that of 1 
administration. The minister must guide the various organizations of the church 
and keep them in good order, and he must also deal promptly with all corres- \ 
pondence from without. I once heard that officials of one of the districts of 
the United Church had to dispatch more than ten communications to one of the ‘ 
ministers in the district before getting a reply. The first several messages. § 
were by ordinary mail, the next few by special delivery, and the final one was: 3 
a telegram. At last, so I am told, the desired answer was received, but a great. 
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1 of time, expense, and concern on the part of those involved was needlessly 
_ thrown away. “I am a poor correspondent” cannot be accepted as an excuse 
‘ 5 for any minister. 
I still recall the advice which Dr. Stanley Jones gave to the Japanese 
_ ministers on his previous visit here. ‘Each Japanese minister is trying to do 
ten men’s work by himself,” he said. “It cannot be done. It is far better for 
each one to contrive to put ten other people to work!” I think that is some- 
_ thing worth trying out. Nevertheless, I believe it would be bad for the church 
to place too much responsibility on inexperienced Christians without due regard 
for the status of their faith. At this point there is wide divergence of conditions 
between Japan and America. At any rate, ministers are too much concerned 
with routine business to give proper attention to reading and private prayer. 
Moreover, most parsonages are not satisfactorily equipped to make them suitable 
residences for ministers. The result is that too many ministers are doing no 
more than hack work and are not equal to the needs of the hour. 


IV. The Evangelistic Spirit 


Finally, a word should be said concerning the evangelistic spirit of Japanese 
ministers. Up until the present time, evangelistic efforts in Japan have been 
concentrated chiefly in the urban districts. Consequently there are many small 
towns and rural communities which have hardly been touched. Hereafter 
pioneer evangelism in such places must occupy a chief place in all our planning. 
When we consider the young ministers’ attitude toward their calling in this 

; respect, I must say that as far as I know it is very encouraging. A graduate 
of Tokyo Union Theological Seminary received calls from a number of metro- ~ 
politan churches, but he declined them all in order to take up pioneer evangelism 
‘in a new, undeveloped field. A young woman minister, although she had been 

born and brought up in Tokyo, determined to accept a call to a remote village 
in the mountainous district of Tohoku. The members of thé examining com- 
mittee who met with her were rather concerned for her future. “Can you 
carry it through?” they asked. “O yes, I can, because our Lord goes with 

: me,’ was her answer. As I heard these words, her firm resolution moved me 

~ to tears. ; rae ee 

i Having thus freely expressed myself concerning the problems which are <i fe : 

” faced by the ministers themselves, by the seminaries which train them, and by . 
‘the present day church, I would like to add that I shall be most grateful for Neat 


mh and criticisms which readers may care to Offer. 
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The missionary pastor of a Japanese church finds. 
himself at the focal point of conflict between two 
principles which have gained widespread acceptance 
im missions—on the one hand, all agree that wher- 
ever possible positions of leadership should be filled 
by Japanese ; yet more and more people are becoming 
convinced that missionaries should be fully inte- 
grated into the national church. Some observations 
and conclusions based upon one missionary’s ex- 
periences in the pastoral ministry are presented 
in the following article. 


The Missionary as a Pastor 


R. N. SAVARY 


When we face the problem of whether or not a missionary should become 
the pastor of a Japanese congregation there are two principles which should be 
recognized at once. They may appear to be in opposition to one another, but 
both are true. The first is that there is no distinction in the ministry—in rank, 
or authority, or field of service—which finds its basis in the nationality of the 
minister, per se. “A priest in the Church of God” is a priest in the Church 
of God, whether he be an occidental serving in Asia, or Bantu in the Church 
of South Africa, or any one of us serving among his own race and nation. 
This principle is fully recognized within the Nippon Sei Ko Kai (the Anglican 
‘Church of Japan), in which it is the writer’s privilege to serve, both by the 
ministry in general and by the people as well. With us it is an axiom that the 
Overseas missionary society and missionary are the servants of the national church, 
and the missionary is integrated in it. The second important principle’ is that 
in Japan as a general rule the pastor of a Japanese congregation should be a 
Japanese. The minister from overseas who acts as the pastor of a Japanese 
congregation should be the exception. There are good reasons for this—the 
language and cultural barrier can never be fully overcome, unless by second- 
generation missionaries ; the fact that this situation makes the Christian faith 
appear as a foreign religion and the Church a foreign-dominated body ; the fact 
that there are large numbers of devoted, devout and able Japanese pastors to 
do the job. 

Having faced both these principles, we are left with the conclusion that 
when need arises the ordained missionary may fulfil his ministry in the pastoral 
work of the Japanese Church. The natural function of any ordained minister 
is that of pastor, and in the present state of the Japanese Church there are 
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plenty of occasions when the overseas minister may fulfil that function as a 
matter of course. For example, such occasions may arise in the following ways: 
when the missionary proclaims the gospel as an evangelist, and his message is 
heeded, he must shepherd those who respond, and he finds himself the pastor 
of the new congregation; when there is a financial crisis in a Japanese con- 
gregation (e.g., a pastor may become ill and be sent to a sanatorium for some 
time, and the congregation be unable to support him and a replacement as 
well) ; or when a small but promising group cannot maintain a national pastor, 
or the church headquarters cannot send them one for some reason. Under such 
circumstances the ordained missionary can render a necessary service by giving 
pastoral care until the emergency is over. It is natural that these and similar 
situations should occur fairly often in the Japanese Church in the present state 
of its development, and there is probably scope in the pastoral ministry for all 
the foreigners who wish to exercise it. But such missionaries should always 
recognize that they must not permit themselves to become permanent fixtures 
in any one parish. 
At any rate, in the Nippon Sei Ko Kai, about half of the ordained mis- 
sionaries are now or have been in pastoral work, either as pastors-in-charge or 
as assistant pastors, while the other half are in educational work or student 
evangelism. For the overseas priests of the Sei Ko Kai the pastoral relationship 
seems to be a very natural one. And as far as this writer is concerned, the 
relations between the national clergy and himself have always been most happy. 
There has been no question of discriminatory attitudes. Occasionally there has 
been some discomfiture at arbitrary decisions made by higher-ups, but that has 
nothing to do with nationality—his Japanese colleagues are faced with the same 
problem, probably in a more critical way. At synods and shuyd-kai (devotional 
or study meetings) the writer’s opinions have been listened to with surprising 
respect, even when they have been distinctly different from those now prevalent 
in the Japanese Church. On the other hand, the writer has been most careful 
never to exercise his authority as pastor of a parish in a manner which would 
seem to put the foreigner over against the national. One must, of course, be very 
careful in this matter. If a case necessitating severe discipline comes up, it may 
be wise to turn over the responsibility to the bishop or the shibu-cho (rural dean). 
As mentioned above, there are very decided disadvantages to a parish when 
its pastor is a foreigner, but there are certain advantages too. As a foreigner 
himself, perhaps the writer should show more enryo (a commonly used Japanese 
word meaning reserve or diffidence) and refrain from pointing them out, but 
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. uses peasy: the reading of which he has mastered fairly well, “he will be 
relieved and grateful for the help of laymen in reading the scripture passages 
and (in the case of Anglicans) most of Morning and Evening Prayer. This ac- 
tive lay participation in the leadership of the congregation’s worship is extremely 
good for the laymen who do it and also for the whole congregation. It has 
been said that the Japanese church of all denominations has a tendency to be 
priest-ridden. If that is the case, the participation of the laymen in the leader- 
ship of worship, the responsibility for conducting house-meetings, and the plan- 
ning of the parish’s program of worship, preaching, and evangelism is most 
helpful in combating that tendency. 
If the laymen of a congregation are not as active as they should be in the 
work of the church, the necessity of being so because their pastor is 2 foreigner 
may be the means of reviving their faith and interest. It is up to the missionary- 
' pastor to convince them that this type of participation is both their duty and 
their privilege. The missionary-pastor has usually more than one congregation 
in his care, and therefore he is able to be present at only ome service on the 
Lord’s Day with any one congregation. At the other service there will have to 
be laymen officiating and preaching. The church committee will plan the service 
schedule a month at a time. Before the writer had an assistant pastor working 
with him in his present parish, the church committee chose four men for each 
service at which he could not be present—one to officiate, two to read the 
Scripture passages, and one to preach. This meant that in the course of a 
‘month about fifteen men had a direct part in leading the worship of the con 
gregation and proclaiming the gospel message. Now that there is an assistant 
pastor, we still maintain our duty roster of servers, officiants, and readers, and 
a layman preaches at least once a month. We consider this a valuable piece of 
witness, valuable both to the outsider and to the congregation itself. This is a 
Japanese church—and it is the laymen who are the church, not the clergy —it 
_ is our church, we who worship here—we share in maintaining its worship and 
_ witness. On the Lord’s Day, when the pastor is present, then the church’s 
4 circle is complete, but when he is not present—well, the church’s worship and 
% witness go on anyway. A church in which the laymen are active in this way 
a | is a church in which every member takes a responsibility for evangelism. 
| _ There is. another reponsibility which the foreign pastor must use [0 good 
4 advantage: if he has colleagues, either Japanese or foreign, working with him im 
his charge. ‘That is to teach and demonstrate the value of team work. Many 
} of jie Jame, a, are said to be unaware of how to use colleagues, whe- 
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z ther foreign or national. However, the missionary-pastor has usually served as 
: _ a staff member in a parish at home, or at least has had considerable instruction 
4 in his Pastoralia course in seminary with reference to the division of labor 
Ss among the staff of a parish. Not only that, but just because he is a foreigner 
he realizes that he must divide the responsibility for the parish work among 
those who can do it best. He knows that it is not true that “anything you 
can do, I can do better.” In this matter common sense will give good guidance. 
A weekly staff meeting, at which the week’s program is discussed and blocked 
out, and the different tasks and opportunities are allotted to the staff member— 
or layman—who can handle them best, is a very necessary part of the missionary- 
pastor’s schedule, if he has any colleague to help him. It is important not only 
because of the immediate work to be planned, but in order to “get across” to 
the other members of the staff such ideas as that the fujin dendo-shi (Bible 
woman) is the best person to give baptism instruction to girls and young women 
and to advise the women’s organization, while the recent seminary graduate 
should try out his knowledge and skill on the men’s club and the young 
_ people’s society. This team-work on the part of the staff, and also the inclu- 
sion of Jaymen as much as possible in the planning and execution of the pro- 
- gram, is a source of strength to the congregation. If the missionary-pastor can 
get this across to the young ordinand who is serving with him, he is doing 
something worth-while—and often difficult. 
The fact that the pastor of the congregation is a foreigner is unfortunate 
in the.impression which it leaves on the outsider. There can be no doubt of 
; that. If the missionary can: live in the same sort of parsonage as the Japanese 
pastors do, instead of a large mission house, it is some help in getting rid of 
_ the idea of foreign wealth behind the church. It does demand a certain amount 
of self-denial from the missionary and his family, particularly his wife. If the 
missionary can use a more modest means of transportation than the latest, 
longest, and widest station wagon, that will be a help, too. But the stigma of 
bee foreignness can never be entirely eliminated. It is mitigated to some small 
extent when on great occasions in the life of the church the bishop comes, and 
2 he is a Japanese. There can be no doubt even to the outsider that he outranks 
the foreigner, and that the foreigner defers to him—and so the Japanese Church 
Z is not completely foreign-dominated after all. Unfortunately such occasions do 
_ not occur very often, and the foreign pastor is on view every day. This does 
help to equate the Christian faith with western culture. In the writer’s opinion, 
__ this objection is strong enough over a long period to cancel out whatever 
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— vantages there may be on the other side, and there is no way of eliminating 
_ the difficulty. Therefore, as stated at the beginning of this article, the mis- 
-sionary should act as pastor of a Japanese congregation only when there is a need 
which can be met in no other way. While he is in charge, he must do his 
best to minimize the disadvantages and use the advantages of his foreignness, 
and when the emergency is past, he should move on. There will be another 
place in need of his help. 

It only remains to add that the pastorate is not the easiest job in the world 
under the best of conditions, and under the handicap of being a foreigner while 
shepherding a Japanese congregation it has all the usual difficulties with some 
which are all its own. There will be many hours of headache and heartache, 
much misunderstanding of purposes and methods on both sides. But the joys 
of a pastor’s experience are there, too, in all their abundance, and somehow 
magnified many-fold in reaching us. Those of us who are in this work would 
not choose to be in any other. “The steadfast love of the Lord never ceases; 
his mercies never come to an end; they are new every morning. Great is Thy 
faithfulness !” 
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This study based on Philippians 3:10 concerns 
itself with the very important question of what 
it means to know Christ. Originally delivered as 


branch of the Fellowship of Christian Missionaries, 
it gives all of us who bear the name of Christ 
something to ponder. We believe it is especially 


be ministers and missionaries, and for those whose 
chief responsibility is the training of ministerial 
students. 


“That I May Know Him” 


I. JOHN HESSELINK 


Reduced to its barest essence, what is Christianity, its goal, its fruit? 
Basically it is the same as any religion. The difference is not in what is sought 
or accomplished, but in the fact that only in Christianity is the goal truly 
realized. For true religion is not primarily teaching or doctrines (though they 
are indispensable), a way of living, or even salvation (a negative concept). The 
goal and fruit of all true religion, and hence of Christianity as well, is that of 
fellowship with God, a true knowledge of the Creator and Sustainer of all things. 
The cry of mankind is: “O that I knew where I might find him ! ”’—and Testis 
answers: “This is eternal life, that they know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent” (John 17:3). “He who has seen me has 
seen the Father” (John 14: 9). 

Phe question then that confronts us is this: do we know God in Christ? I 
fully realize that this sounds like a highly presumptuous question to ask of 


missionaries! But don’t be too hasty in your reaction. If we ever stop asking 


ourselves this question, let us beware. This is said while recognizing at the 
same time the believer’s assurance in Christ. Although the answer may seem 
so obvious as to border on the ludicrous, beware of both an overconfidence and 
an undue modesty, both of which are unbiblical. For when confronted with the 


~ question, ‘Do you know Christ?” some Christians are indignant because of the 


insinuation that perhaps they don’t really know Christ. Other Christians are 


_ rather shaken by such a bold query, and feel it is most presumptuous to state 


baldly that one knows Christ. If, however, we take Paul as our guide, we may 
be surprised to learn that either attitude, if isolated, is wrong. Both attitudes 


together are not only correct but necessary. Nor is this an attempt at being 
paradoxical or dialectical in the popular sense of our day. 


No one was more confident of his knowledge of his Lord than Paul. 
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«* That I May Know Him” mt 


his letters ear witness to this. From the day he met Christ on the road to 


: Bemascus Paul had no doubts about his personal encounter with the risen ie 
- Christ. Now as he writes from a Roman pri§on to his friends in the Philippian a 
~ Church some 30 years have gone by. Yet in Chapter 3, verse 10 of this letter q 
Paul speaks not of his knowledge of Ghri ist but rather expresses the desire % 
“that I may know him....” This seeming paradox of knowing and yet not 4 
knowing can only be Spived by considering the biblical concept of knowledge k. 


and what it means “to know” God or “‘to know” Christ. 


I. That I May Know Him te) 


Taking our cue from Paul’s words in this haunting phrase, one thing is 
quite apparent: i.e., when Paul expresses the desire to know Christ, he is not 
speaking primarily of intellectual, conceptual knowledge. (A very serious error, . ; 
however, is that of pitting knowledge of doctrines against experience and vice . 
versa. Even knowledge when conceived of more intellectually cannot be separated 
from experience except theoretically.) The Greek verb itself indicates as much. 
The verb “to know” (from which we derive “ gnosis”) means “to recognize, 
feel, appropriate.” It indicates personal contact of life, an experience of Christ 
by reason of our union with him in faith. This meaning is seen also in Jesus’ 
words in John 17:3 already quoted. wee 

One of the fruits of recent Biblical research has been to confirm the fact 
that key concepts in the N.T. such as “ to know” and “ knowledge ” are basically 
Hebraic and not Greek. Hence we err seriously when we seek to understand a 
‘word like “ knowledge” in a Platonic or Hellenistic sense instead of going to 
the O.T. for the underlying meaning of this term. A striking example in the ; 
.T. which points the way to the Pauline usage of “to know” in Phil. 3:10 is 
found in Jeremiah 22. The Lord through his servant, the prophet Jeremiah, 


addresses the fickle and faithless Jehoiakim, king of Judah. “Did not your 
father (Josiah) eat and drink and: do justice and righteousness? Then it was 
well with him. He judged the cause of the poor and needy ; then it was well. — cs 
Is not this to know me? says the Lord.” Notice carefully that “to know” the si 


Lord consists of course in knowing God by faith and knowing his will. But 
“more than that, we are told explicitly that “to know the Lord” consists in 
ae justice and righteousness. What a contrast to the Greek philosophers! 

_ One more illustration of the deeper, non-intellectual sense in which God 
would have himself known by his people Israel is found in that continual refrain — 
which anes many prophets and particularly in Ezekiel. 1 am referring to oN 
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the words: “ And you shall know that I am the Lord.” Concerning this phrase 
Calvin comments: “There is a twofold knowledge, the knowledge of faith, 
received from his word, and the Knowledge. of experience, derived from actual 
enjoyment. The faithful ever acknowledge that salvation is laid up for them. 
in God; but sometimes they do not by actual enjoyment know God to be their 
Father. The prophet therefore now treats of real knowledge when he says that 
they shall know that they have a God. How are they to know this? By exper- 
ience”’ (Commentary on Joel). Recall also that “ the Bible uses for the deepest 
form of mutual communication, i.e., the sexual union of man and wife, the word 
‘“know’” (H. Kraemer, The Communication of the Christian Faith, p. 59). 

In the words of Paul in Phil. 3:10 we have a perfect illustration of this 
profound, personal and active sense of knowledge of God which we have seen 
to be true of the O.T. The knowledge of which Paul speaks here “ reaches 
far beyond mere intellectual knowledge; it includes faith, service, and sacrifice 
and'is analogous to that familiar Pauline phrase ‘to be in Christ’ ” (Michael, 
Moffatt N.T. Comm.). Although it is true that Paul is already “in Christ” in 
a real mystical union, Christ has new riches for Paul each day. 

Neither for the prophets nor for Paul and the Apostles was God a 
cold concept which they then proceeded rationally to analyze, but he was 
a living personal force, a reality infinitely more real than the world around 
them. This cannot be repeated too often—knowledge is not mere infor- 
mation but is rather a real knowing. Real knowing includes an element 
of personal concern and involvement and an activity of heart. Indeed, to 
know God does not consist of knowing a great deal about him, but of 
this, that we have seen him in the person of Christ, that we have encoun- 
tered him on our life’s way, and that in the rich experience of our soul 
we have come to know his virtues, his righteousness and holiness, his 
compassion and his grace. 

That is why this knowledge, in distinction from all other knowledge, 
bears the name of the knowledge of faith. It is the product not of 
scientific study and reflection but of childlike and simple faith... God is 
known in proportion to the extent that he is loved... knowing God in 
Christ brings with it eternal] life, imperturbable joy and heavenly blessed- 
ness. These are not merely effects, but the knowing of God is itself 


immediately a new eternal and blessed life. (Bavinck, Our Reasonable 
Faith, pp. 29, 30.) 


II. In the Power of His Resurrection 


That this is the kind of knowledge of which Paul speaks here is evident in 
the significant qualifying phrase which completes verse 10. Paul does not say 
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‘merely “that I may know him” and stop. He indicates the dynamic nature of 

‘this knowledge by adding “that I may know him and the power of his resurrec- 

tion, and may share in his sufferings, becoming like him in his death” (R.S.V.). 
Unfortunately, however, both the Authorized and the Revised Standard 
versions tend to obscure the real meaning of the passage. By translating “ that 

I may know him and the power of his resurrection, and may share his suffer- ae 
ings” one could gain the impression that the knowledge of the power of Christ’s 
resurrection and the fellowship of his sufferings are distinct from and additional 
to the knowledge of Christ himself. This is quite erroneous. A better transla- 
tion would be “ That I may know him in the power of his resurrection... ” (so 
both Goodspeed and Moffatt). Paul desires to know him by knowing the power 
of his resurrection and the fellowship of his sufferings; i.e., the knowledge for 
which he yearns is that of Christ himself. The power of Christ’s resurrection 
simply indicates the power which he wields in virtue of his resurrection. To 
know that power then is to know Christ as the redeeming, saving Lord he has 
now become (Michael). Thus to share in his Lord’s resurrection-life and resur- 
rection-power Paul sometimes describes as being “raised with Christ”; eg., 
“We have been raised together with Christ ” (Col. 3:1), and “God, even 
when we were dead through our trespasses, made us alive together with Christ ” 
(Eph. 2:5,6). Also “As Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father... we also might walk in the newness of life’ (Rom. 6:4). 

The power of Christ’s resurrection then does not—as is sometimes understood 
__refer either to the power revealed in the historic resurrection of Christ, nor 
the power by which Paul also would experience a resurrection after death. 
Rather this phrase refers to the power of the resurrected Christ which forms 
the principle of the new life in the regenerate and works toward the complete 
renewal of man (Muller, NICNT Comm.) 
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Ill. And the Fellowship of His Sufferings 


But Paul continues—“ that I may know him and the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and may share his sufferings, becoming like him in his death.” The 
Moffatt translation is again helpful—‘ that | may know him in the power of his 

resurrection and the fellowship of his sufferings....””. It may seem strange that 
the resurrection is mentioned before the sufferings, but this is no accident. “For 
first we must rise to the new life which Christ has entered and only then will 
“one be able to suffer with him” (E. F. Scott, Interp. Bible). Fellowship in 
% ’s sufferings can never be a step toward knowledge of the risen Christ 
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but rather can only follow and: be the result of the mystical union of thé pehever 
with Christ. 

Too often we have confused the issue and have urged people to follow 
Christ, to imitate Him, etc., when they had no experience of the power of 
_ Christ’s resurrection. This unfortunate reversal of things has led to much 
frustration and disappointment on the part of many. who were seekers and were 
attracted to the gospel. To attempt a Christian ethic without the power of the 
indwelling Spirit is at best futile, at worst tragic; for it involves a complete 
misunderstanding of the Biblical conception of Christian life and growth. 

Now it is certainly true that both logically and chronologically the cross 
preceded the resurrection. By baptism one must first participate in Christ’s 
death. There must be a dying to sin before there can be a rising to new life. 
“We were buried therefore with him by baptism into death, so that as Christ 
was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, we too might walk in 
newness of life” (Rom. 6: 4). 

But Paul in Phil. 3:10 is neither referring to the atoning and redemptive 
suffering of Christ on the cross nor that original experience of dying and rising 
with Christ, a metaphorical way of expressing our justification and_ salvation. 
Here he means a personal dying to sin (mortification), the crucifying of the 
flesh, and suffering for the sake of Christ and his cause. 

Similarly the phrase “ becoming conformed to his death” does not mean 
that the believer must die as Christ died and if necessary even on a cross. 
This too is an erroneous understanding of the imitatio. This is simply one of 
many Pauline expressions which imply not only physical suffering and persecution 
for the sake of Christ but even more the struggle in the Christian’s life against 
sin. The believer is continually dying to sin (although there is a once-for-all 
act of dying to sin in baptism—cf. Romans 6) and must share the spiritual 
suffering of His Lord. The Bible reminds us often that “ the agony of Gethsem- 
ane, not less than the agony of Calvary, will be reproduced however faintly in 
the faithful servant of Christ” (Muller). 

Thus the believer is “ crucified with Christ” (Gal. 2°: 20),) dies" danly 27 a(8 
Cor. 15:21), “always bearing about in the body the dying of Jesus” (II Cor. 
4:10), united with Christ “in a death like his” (Rom. 6:5). For “being in 
Christ involves fellowship with Christ at all points—his life, his sufferings, his 
death” (Vincent, ICC Comm.). Just as to know Christ in the power of his 
resurrection is an inward experience capable of being described as raised with 


Christ, so to know him in the fellowship of his ‘sufferings is to pass . through ae 
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“<< That I May Know Him’” 
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n experience possessing some analogy with his passion. 


IV. Conclusion and Application 


; - In all this, however, let us not forget that Paul is here primarily concerned 
- with “spelling out ” clearly the dynamic and all-embracing nature of true knowledge. 

of Christ. If heretofore we apprehended only dimly the nature of this knowledge 

of faith, it should now be unmistakably clear that in true knowledge the heart 
and the will must be active as well as the mind. “To know Christ is to love 
and serve him and to identify our lives with him” (E.F. Scott). 

Who of us then knows Christ? Do you now see, why Paul, who certainly 
knew Christ, was yet fired by one ambition: “ That I may know Him”? The 
explanation to the question raised at the outset (How can Paul speak of desiring 
‘to know Christ after having walked with him, lived in him for some thirty 
years?) should now be self-evident. The longer he walked with Jesus Christ the 
more he realized that in him he had met a person he could never fully know. 
Seeking to know Christ is an endless quest. For the exploration of the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, eternity will not be too long. For seeking to know 
Christ always ends in finding. But the finding is never complete. Once we 
engage in this quest we are involved in the infinite mystery of the Holy Trinity 
(Bolt, “The Eternal Quest,” Reformed Journal, May, 1955). 

A warning is also implied here. He who does not grow in the knowledge 

| of Christ refuses to be blessed. To know him is life eternal, and to advance 
_ in the knowledge of him is to increase in happiness. He who does not long to. 
know more of Christ knows nothing at all. The picture of the true believer is. 
this: the heart is satisfied... yet never satisfied. Always drinking at the 
-fountain...and still thirsting for more. True love always cries, ‘‘ Nearer, 
; nearer!” 
7; That I may know him...” This is indeed an eternal quest, for the quest. 
shall not be ended until we shall know even as we are known. 
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ae Mee Kanzo Uchimura - Feather amd Writer: 
pte, 4 I 
Pp y differing from that in Japan. Be cr he Chaidion commancty wad 
looking Worweandd to Uchimura’s arrival Word of his ability and accomplishments bad 
' preceded him so that it was not long before he had his first position 

Niijima Jo wanted him to jom the faculty at Doshisha. the mucleus of what was to 
become a great Christian University im Kyoto. At the time when Uchtmure retwned 
Niijima was in Tokyo where he had been campaigning successfully for fimds. and he met 
Uchimura there. At this conference Uchimura flatly stated that for Japanese Christizn 
institutions to accept foreign support was wrong, and that therefore he could not jom 
Niijima, who enjoyed strong foreign backmg. Less than two weeks [ater Uchimura had 
accepted the position of principal at a boy’s school m the west coast city of Neget= 

Uchimura’s experience in this school is important because his dash with the mission 
aries there confirmed the impression of their work that he had received m Sapporo. From 
the missionary standpoint it exemplified the results of msufficient mission control m evangel 
ization. The school was frankly an experiment. Neither the government. nor any of the 
mission boards, nor local Christians controlled it. Non-Christian leaders m the provimee of 
Niigata had established it apparently imtendmg to provide Western style education wah 
Christian ethical influence, although they did not want to call the school Christen ‘Such 
high hopes were held for its success that the provincial assembly decided 2gamst estabisi- 
ing a common middle school which might compete with it. 

_The founders of the school asked the American Board of Foreign Missions fe assist 
them, and the Board complied by sending five missionaries to jom the faculty om open 
day. Officials informed them that the school would have at least 2 pronounced Christen 
character and that they were to be active m its operation. The chief G@M@iculty kter @ 
was the degree of authority these missionaries should have m admmistermg the school 
but it was no problem the first school year, 1887-88. The mission community anticipated 
Uchimura’s arrival, for they had heard of him as “one of the ablest and most devoted 
Japanese that had ever been graduated from an American college.” 

Uchimura was equally happy at the prospect since he understood admmistretion would 
be free of foreign domination. “Any imstitution in my country which is not Christen and 
at the same time is not mational has but very little of my sympathy.” But between Es 
concept of nationalism and the missionaries’ idea of their own role there was 2 @ potentml 
area of disagreement. Uchimura felt that any kind of foreign support lessened the chances 
of native help, both financial and moral. Therefore, when he accepted the positiem he 
understood that mission assistance would be temporary, and that as socom as possile the 
_ entire operation would become Japanese. 
ss During his first few months in the school Uchimura was happy. He enjoyed its physical 
_ setting on the shores of the Japan Sea and appreciated his one hundred sixty eager = 
de But he soon discovered two basic problems closely related to bis philosophy. 
ee ee a Sieve patter of is stakes: al ee 
= becom could accept Christianity. Focet wah the realities of Chrctam 
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factors ‘influenced easy acceptance of Christianity in the United States. “ You Christians. 
who were brought up in Christian homes and are constantly breathing Christian atmosphere 
can hardly imagine what a violent process it is to try to bring at once ‘heathen souls’ to 
the conception of the Risen Redeemer.” 

To lessen the cultural shock on his students Uchimura decided ‘upon teaching methods. 
differing from those in common use. He did not preach but lectured beginning with the: 
book of Jeremiah, and students were not required to bring copies of the Bible to class with 
them. He hoped to convince them that “true heroism and lofty patriotism are possible 
only by being filled with the Spirit of Jesus.” It is necessary only to think back to the 
tradition of American prayer meetings or the concept of college education sixty years ago 
to' see how these slight changes might have been considered radical by particularly devout 
missionaries. 

The other problem on Uchimura’s mind was the western Christianity that was being 


\ 


taught in Japan. Christianity 


Japan must have and will have; but only that Christianity which has grown 

in her own soil, sowed it may be by foreign hands, but watered by her own 

streams, nurtured in her own bosoms, and garbed (if garments she must have) 

in her own Oriental attire. 
This attitude lay behind the disagreement which followed between Uchimura and the mis- 
sionaries. It ended with his being called “heathen” and “ Unitarian.” These words mock 
definition in a context like this, but it is easy to see how ‘Uchimura’s nationalism might 
have appeared to the missionaries like such a dilution of essentials that he could no longer 
be called Christian. 

Uchimura was persuaded to resign along with the teachers whom “he had imported: 
to sustain his views” when it became apparent that his opinions ran counter to. the con- 
scientious convictions of the native Christian teachers as well as of the missionaries. The 
missionaries were convinced that Uchimura had caused the trouble, and a few months. 
after his departure they reported that the anti-Christian spirit had given way to “earnest 
enquiry on the part of many students.” Uchimura simply reported that “four of thé best 
months in ’88 were crowded with some of the bitterest experiences I have had in life, 
when at Niigata I came in contact with missionaries of the American Board.” He did not 
forget it lightly, however. His later references show he considered it very important in 
forming his opinion on cooperation with missionaries. 

This affair at first glance sounds no more important than any other disagreement over 
policy in an educational institution. But the nature of Uchimura’s difficulties lend additional 
weight. With these problems Uchimura typifies Asian reaction to Christianity when native 
leaders disagree with missionaries on how best to interpret Christianity to their fellows. 
But Uchimura at the time did not feel at all typical, but isolated from his countrymen. 
Many missionaries stigmatized him as an uncooperative and even insincere Christian. Otis 
Cary, writing twenty years later, reflected this opinion when he said that Uchimura had 
“attempted to eliminate Christianity, and to minimize the influence of missionary teachers.’ 
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rd sapp :tment was the greater because they had awaited his arrival so eagerly. 
Uchimura, on the other hand, having arrived in Japan full of hope for Christian service, 


found his main source of opportunity suddenly shut off. 
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B. Teacher: Government School 


Uchimura resigned from the Niigata school in December and returned to Tokyo. There he 
supported himself by part-time teaching at an English school. He also married a second time. 
His wife was a childhood friend who had been converted to Christianity under his influence. 

Almost two years after leaving Niigata he obtained a position teaching at The First 
Higher Middle School (Dai Ichi Koto Chugakko #—=}#%). This school, operated by 
the government, prepared students for Tokyo Imperial University. They competed strenu- 
ously for entrance so that any teacher was assured of contact with gifted and promising 
young men. 

But Uchimura remained with the school for less than six months. Again he lost his 
position because he would not compromise his principles. He refused to bow before the 
Emperor’s signature on a copy of the National Rescript on Education. This made Uchimura 
famous overnight as a traitor—the opposite of the patriot he thought himself. 

The Imperial Rescript on Education had been promulgated in the Emperor’s name 
late in 1890. The organisation of the French national education system had been adopted 
as the framework for a unified school system. The purpose of the rescript was to assure 
that in adopting Western organisation Japan would preserve its traditional ethical values. 
Most important among these was loyalty to established authority and filial piety. Thus 
the conservatives won a real victory in its adoption. The rescript later became one of the 
keystones for ultra-nationalism and the bow before it a proof of loyalty—a loyalty test 
required of all students. Publicity which followed Uchimura’s action helped develop this 
attitude. 

The principal of the school had announced a convocation when the faculty and students 
would gather to acknowledge formally the receipt of the rescript. The Christian instructors 
realised that this might embarrass them, and the others had decided to avoid the issue by 

‘stayig home. After reading the rescript, the principal asked all present to 
go up on the platform one by one, and bow to the Imperial signature affixed 
to the precept, im the manner as we used to bow before our ancestral relics 
as prescribed in Buddhist and Shinto ceremonies .. . hesitating in doubt I took 

_ a safer course for my Christian conscience, and in the august presence of 60 

professors . .. and over one thousand students, I took my stand and did not bow! 
___ This refusal brought on an immediate uproar which started among the students, spread 
through the faculty and was echoed in the daily press. Uchimura immediately lost the. 
‘confidence of his students which he had cultivated so painstakingly. He had caught cold 
‘eu so could not actively defend himself. The principal of the school, himself ill, came 
from his sickbed to reason with Uchimura. After long consultation with his Christian 
and after the principal had assured him that the bow was not an act of worship, 
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he consented to it. But by then it was too late. Uchimura’s illness developed into pneu- 
monia and while he was in the crisis, his critics and the enemies of Christianity censored 
him in the press as a traitor. 

Public interest remained at a high pitch. Inoue Tetsujiro + L¥{¥cEB prepared a well 
developed case against Uchimura and through him against Christianity. Inoue was the 
first professor of philosophy at Tokyo Imperial University, and considered the most eminent 
philosopher in Japan at the time. He wrote a series of three articles for the Review of 
Education (Kyoiku Jiron 4 Hii) early in 1893. These were widely republished—in over 
thirty magazines—and quoted as the official case against Christianity. These are his main 
ideas: the ethics of Christianity do not agree with the rescript and therefore Christianity 
is contrary to national polity (kokutai EJfK).. As a result Christians become traitors. 
Uchimura is an example of the danger of this disloyalty. The source of Christian infi- 
delity is the monotheism of Christianity and its demand of undivided respect. This dif- 
ferentiates it from Buddhism which has had a warm and gentle past and has influenced 
Japan to be peaceful while Christianity has-been intolerant and warlike. 

Uchimura and other Christians immediately accepted the challenge to respond in the 
name of Christianity. A fierce literary battle developed, with at least 128 articles and 
thirty books devoted to it the next thirteen years. Uchimura himself felt that he had 
“never used such forceful language” but that it was justified as “a defense of Christianity 
against the heartless attack of a ‘philosopher’ in a land where Christianity is despised.” 

The essence of Uchimura’s rebuttal to Inoue in the March issue of Kyoiku Jiron follows. 
The real crime is not refusing to bow before the rescript but neglecting to carry out its 
principles. Christians are not usually noted for their infractions of the moral code, yet 
there are many people in Japan right now who by their cheating and dishonesty are really 
acting against the spirit of the Rescript. If Christianity and the spirit of the Rescript are 
incompatible, then all Christians should immediately be forced to resign from government 
positions. Yet you do not recommend this. Finally, you say that you greatly admire the 
philosophy of Spenser, but much of it is incompatible with the Rescript. Look for instance 
at his opinion on the effect of suppressing the free flow of ideas. 

Outspoken or apt as this defense may have been, Uchimura could not undo Inoue’s work. 
Public reaction against Uchimura was great. Many people feared precipitate adoption of 
Western ideas. Too rapid assimilation looked like disloyalty to Japanese culture. Since 
Uchimura was a Christian, attacks on him became attacks on Christianity, and he became 
a symbol showing how traitorous Christianity was. He suffered greatly. Within two years 
_ after his return from America, full of ideals and hope, he had become known to the foreign 
community as an English-speaking Japanese who would not work with them, and to the 
Japanese as a traitor. 


Personal sorrow and illness accompanied professional disgrace. His second wife died - 


in the spring and he spent most of the rest of 1891 recovering from his own illness, rest- 
ing and traveling. He went first to Sapporo to visit old school friends. Trips throughout 
life to Sapporo inspired and consoled him by taking him back to the quiet surroundings 
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of his conversion. In later years he particularly enjoyed visiting Miyabe who taught there. 
But at this time even seeing Sapporo did not help. Late in the year he also visited his 
brother Tatsusaburo @=E£[ in Takata, near the Japan Sea. But that did not help either. 
He could find little basis for hope with the “ whole nation standing in suspicion of him.” 


C. Free-Lance Writer 


In spite of these failures Uchimura still hoped to go into education. A letter to Bell 
described his dream of founding a second Doshisha in Sendai to serve the northern part 
of Japan. Experience had taught him that ultimately he could be satisfied only if he 
could control educational policy, but he was never able to found a school in the Western 
sense of the word where he could exercise such control. During the next few years he 
taught briefly in a number of Christian institutions and at the same time he began to write 
about his experiences abroad and about his development as a Christian. 

But chronic poverty tempered his enjoyment. At one New Year’s season he did not 


even have enough money to purchase mochz #{, cakes made of pounded rice traditional to 
that season. 


Other problems common to any writer beset him. 


When inspiration .is in, you will find him in red-hot earnestness, his very 
meals being forgotten ‘to squeeze himself’ upon paper. But such moments, 
come rarely, and you usually find him a helpless idle fellow, with desire to 
work, but no impetus thereto. 


And the difficulties had not finished when he sent his work to the printer. “ Criticisms 
cackle so much about it as to make my heart callous toward this generation. A Yoko- 
hama English paper says that I ought never have my work in English; that my style is 
“too barbarous’ for that purpose.” But not only his English style drew barbs; his country- 
men felt the sting of his criticism and complained. “I am now taken as an extremely 
proud egoistic man, which I own is true to a certain extent. Often pressed for money, 
I am compelled to pour out my bile as it is, undiluted, and I often repent about it after- 


ward.” He had mastered the technique of arousing his readers but not of persuading them 
to agreement. This came only with increasing maturity. 


Uchimura’s two roles—prophet and cultural interpreter—are reflected in the subject 
matter of his books. As a prophet he aimed to “wvrite about my observations abroad, 
and convictions I came to in my experience.” These books were written in Japanese and 
were intended to serve as tools of evangelisation. But as a cultural interpreter he wrote 


in English in order to introduce foreigners to Japanese history and to his experiences as 
a Japanese Christian. 


Two volumes represent the first group. The first is The Consolations of a Christian 
(Kirisuto Shinto no Nagusame ££ (2702), written in 1893 while Uchimura was living 
in Osaka and Kyoto. The events discussed are those that had occurred to him in the 
preceding three years. He considered his rejection at Niigata, the public shame after 
he had refused to bow before the Rescript, and his illness as tests of his Christian faith. 
; The intimate autobiographical style and content proved popular. Within a year he could 
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write that “during ‘the last few months no other Christian books are selling so well as 
mine. Consolations now a favorite. The first printing sold out in one month and it: went 
through five printings in all.” 

The second evangelical book was Search After Spiritual Peace (Kyuanroku 3e§). 
This: was written the same year and describes the cause of sin and methods available to 
the Christian for breaking away from it. Again although not specifically autobiographical, 

many of the events seem to reflect Uchimura’s experience; it is regarded as a good 
statement of his philosophy during the first half of his life. It was printed three times. 

Uchimura also interpreted Japan to the Western World in two English language books. 
The first was Japan and the Japanese, a series of biographical sketches of Japanese his- 
torical figures whom Uchimura considered as possessing characteristics usually considered 
Christian. It included among others Nichiren H##, a Buddhist prophet who foretold de- 
struction if the nation did not repent before Buddha. Another sketch was on Ninomiya Son- 
toku —‘ "47%, a rural saint who devoted himself to improving the yield in desolate farm areas, 
and through this the general standards of the people. First brought out in 1895, it was 
republished in 1908 under the title Representative Men of Japan. There were two additional 
printings of the latter edition. 

The second work was an autobiographical analysis of Uchimura’s conversion to Chris- 
tianity and how his faith deepened while he was in the United States. It was published 
in Japan under the title How I Became a Christian and in the United States as The Diary 


of a Japanese Convert. Later it was published in translation in Japanese and four Western 
European languages. It continues to be widely read in Japan. Uchimura appreciated in 
general his debt to the United States but he frankly criticized many missionary techniques 
and attitudes in America toward converts. This book serves as the principal source for 
_ the narrative of Uchimura’s life from the Sapporo Agricultural School period on as related 
in chapter one. It was favorably reviewed in the United States, but perhaps because of 
its critical tone it was not as popular as it was in Europe, especially Germany. These 
two works served to introduce Uchimura abroad and often to deepen whatever feelings— 
~ either of respect or dislike—non-Japanese may have had toward him. 
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On October 18, 1859, a ship sailed into the Bay of Yedo. On board, a man 
and his wife knelt down to pray. They knew not whether they would be allowed 
to land in Japan; and even if allowed, what fate might await them should they 
enter. But they prayed—that in some way a home ,might be provided for them, 
that they might be guided by God’s Spirit in the stupendous task which they were 
about to undertake, These two were Dr. and Mrs. James Hepburn, missionaries 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America—the first Presby- 
terian missionaries and among the very first Protestant missionaries to set foot 
on the soil of Japan. Later Dr. Hepburn was to say, “I did not then know 
whether I should ever see one Japanese brought to Christ.” Yet, through his 
dedicated ministry and witness in Japan, Dr. Hepburn not only brought man: 
to the Christ, but opened the way for the proclamation of his Gospel anc the 
establishment of his Church in this land. 

Born in 1815 of sturdy Scotch-Irish stock, Dr. Hepburn had been a pioneer 
missionary even before entering Japan, for in the 1840’s he was among the 
earliest missionaries to serve in Singapore, and then in Amoy, China. Forced 
to return to America in 1854 because of ill health, he established a successful 
- medical ‘practice in New York City. Among his patients was Dr. J. Leighton 
Wilson, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, and the two 
became intimate friends. When news came of the opportunity for beginning 
Christian work in Japan, Dr. Wilson presented the challenge to Dr. Hepburn. 
Though it meant leaving his prosperous practice, Dr. Hepburn responded to the 
call. 


The home for which the Hepburns had prayed turned out to be (for the © 


first few ‘years) an old abandoned Buddhist temple in Kanazawa. 


On one occasion, after his rented temple had been cleansed of its idols © 
and rooms fitted for occupancy and while unpacking and arranging his goods, — 
1a (Dr. Hepburn) received a visit from the officials who made a demand for 

; 4 his Chinese peeks, which he refused to deliver up and would have appealed | 
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to the United States Consul, but the demand was not pressed. While 
making their inspection, a picture of the crucifixion was found... This 
discovery was thought at first a mishap, but instead of confiscating the 
contraband picture, to the surprise of its owners the men were curious to 
know the significance of the two thieves, who they were, etc., which led to 
an explanation of the whole transaction—why Jesus was crucified, what 
brought Him into the world and why Christians worshipped Him. This was 


the first Christian sermon ever preached by an American missionary to a 
Japanese audience.? 


After several years, a more suitable location was found in the neighboring 
city of Yokohama, and here Dr. Hepburn set up regular medical practice. His 
skill, coupled with a gentle and tactful manner, was a most effective means of 
dispelling prejudice against Christianity and winning the confidence of the people. 

Though he gave his primary effort to his work as a medical missionary, 
Dr. Hepburn received even greater distinction for his work in the Japanese 
language. Present-day missionaries who fret over the onerous task of language 
learning would do well to recall those pioneers who had no helps whatsoever 
in the form of dictionaries, phrase-books or grammars, and who with the greatest 
difficulty procured language teachers, who most often turned out to be government 

“Spies. Dr. Hepburn took upon himself the arduous task of compiling the first 
Japavese-English dictionary The first edition of which (with the now famous 
Hepburn system of romanization) appeared in 1867. 
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Having learned the phrase “ Kore wa nan desu ka?”...Dr. and Mrs. 
Hepburn went about armed with notebook and pencil gathering the names 
of objects and actions. In after years the doctor would occasionally relate 

_ to newcomers the ‘difficulties experienced in those early days in determining 
the preper forms of the Japanese verb in order to systematize the conjuga- 
tions, and how, on one occasion, a fellow worker came rushing into his 


study in great excitement shouting repeatedly, “I have found the future 
tense!" 


c 
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a Even before the publication of the dictionary, however, priority was given 
: to the translation of the scriptures into Japanese. In 1861, Dr. Hepburn made 
a his first attempt at the translation of the Gospel of Matthew; the prejudice 
; against Christianity and fear of the government was so great however, that his 
‘¥ teacher positively declined to help and left his service. By 1864, Dr. Hepburn 
; had succeeded in publishing the first Christian tract. to be printed in Japan. At 


1. Rankin, Hand Book and Incidents of Foreign Missions, p. 71. ) 
, 2. The Christian Movement in Japan, 1912, p. 390. 
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First Missionary Conference in 1872, Dr. Hepburn was chosen to be the 
i head of the committee for the first translation of the entire Bible into Japanese. 
In 1888, after fifteen long years of patient toil, the committee formally presented 
the complete Japanese Bible to the nation. 


Before a great audience, (Dr. Hepburn) lifted up the five superb volumes 


and formally presented to the Sunrise Kingdom the complete Word of God 
in the tongue of Japan... Taking in one hand the New Testament and in 
the other the Old, he said, “ A complete Bible! What a precious gift—more 
precious than mountains of silver and gold—could the Christian nations of 
the West offer to this nation! May this sacred Book become to the Japanese 
what it has come to be for the people of the West—a source of life, a 
messenger of joy and peace, the foundation of a true civilization, and of 
social and political prosperity and greatness.’ 


As though this were not enough, both Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn were educators 
of the first rank, whose services the Japanese government tried%in vain to secure 
at any price. Dr. Hepburn took part in the founding of the Meiji Gakuin, and 
served as its first president, as well as professor of medicine. 

When, in 1892, Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn retired to America after thiry-three 
years of unremitting labor for Christ in Japan, it was with the affection and 
esteem, not only of the entire Christian Church, but of countless other citizens 
of this nation, many of them his former pupils and some of them in high 
position in national affairs. On his ninetieth birthday, in 1905, the Emperor 
conferred upon Dr. Hepburn the decoration of the Third Class of the Imperial 
Order of the Rising Sun. Until the end of his long and fruitful life in 191], 


Dr. Hepburn made the object of his earnest prayers that which had so long .- 


been the object of his many-talented and devoted ministry—the bringing of Japan 
to Christ. 


3. Glover, The Progress of World-Wide Missions, pp. 161 ff. 
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They Went Before—James Curtis Hepburn, M. D. 


won them one chobu of rice fields and some forest land, but the father was | 


We are presenting in this issue a sermon which. 
will be preached by a rural pastor on Awaji Island 
to his people this Easter Sunday. It is not a 
sermon directed primarily to us as a body of 
readers. Rather, as we read, we will be sharing 
in the more intimate exchange of a village pastor 
with his people concerning the radical change 
wrought in man through meeting the risen Lord. 


From the Japanese Pulpit 


Meeting the Risen Christ 


SHINJIRO ENDO 


Emmaus is an ancient village situated two hours and a half by foot from 
Jerusalem, the center of religion and politics. The Jews, proud of antiquity, 
bound by the flesh, had refused to recognize the light of the Gospel shown by 
Jesus and had become blind.  Disillusioned by the crucifixion, two men leave for 
the village. One of them is Cleopas, a relative of Jesus on his father’s side, per- 
haps an uncle. Blindness had given birth to disappointment. On Sunday, the 
day on which the resurrection of Jesus was to be clearly manifested, these men, 
clasping in the recess of their souls the pain of darkness, present the figure of 
a desolate group fleeing from Jesus on the Cross. In the miserable figures can 
we not truly see ourselves? 


I. Blindness 


The eyes of the flesh are a figure of the soul of natural man, of the man 
who, while acknowledging Jesus as the Son of Man, does not recognize Jesus 
as the Savior Christ who died on the Cross, who rose, and appeared to men. 
The blind eyes of the flesh of Cleopas represent our souls. Is it not we that 
are blind, who, in the midst of Japan’s rural culture, proud of lineage and 
“wealthy family,”-die in agony? Our village is not “the valley hamlet of the 
blind where none lived who could see,” but a Japanese hamlet of the blind 
where live the proud in flesh. And yet a Strange thing has happened here. 

This is a true story of the complications encountered by the blind, in con- 
nection with the “ Yome Tori Matsuri” (festival of receiving the bride). The 
son was 21 years old, his mother 44, and his father 50. Extreme labor had 
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take my place,” he announced, and the family, relatives and acquaintances 
agreed to this proposal. 

They began searching for a bride. There is nothing more troublesome 
and involved than to look for a bride in the country. The mother’s wish was that 
the bride be properly educated, since her only son was a graduate of an agri- 
cultural high school, and that she be versed in the management of the house 
and be able to do farming. 

The father’s wish, on the other hand, was that she be considerate and take 
care of the parents. And, according to him, she must give birth to a child 
soon. Now these conditions were conveyed to friends, and an influential man 
assumed responsibility to look for a suitable candidate. It is very difficult now, 
however, to secure from among the lasses a bride-to-be for a farmer. For it is 
said that farmers in Japan work for twenty-four hours and still have to live on 
the basis of irrational, underdeveloped, and feudalistic conditions, unable to 

_manage the house effectively. And such a life is impossible for present day 
women who see modern Japan in terms of cities, and learn at school to think 
in progressive ways. 

Therefore, even though our farm family in question was a middle class 
family, the proposed wedding was by no means easily arranged. Fortunately, 
the son was a brilliant boy and a possible applicant was found. But at this 
point the problem of the festival of matrimony emerged. In Japan, a bride is 


given by her parents to the man she is to marry. She becomes a kind of. 


utensil or tool belonging to her prospective husband’s house. For this reason 
there is the traditional way of observing weddings, a way which has been fol- 
lowed for the last hundred years. In the first place, the marriage families drink 


sake with their people. Then they drink sake with their fellow villagers and : 


friends. Three long days are spent successively on this. Expenses from 200,000 
to a million yen are spent for this sake function. This is the way people of 
the middle class are supposed to do. This is regarded as a wedding respon- 
sibility. Therefore it is quite understandable that one of the bridegroom’s 
uncles should insist that the family have geisha girls come and perform so that 
they could go about and boast of the event. This uncle made careful prepara- 
tions. 

The bridegroom, however, aged 21, said, “ We are the ones who are going 
; to make our new home. So won’t all of you agree to let us follow our own 
wishes i in the matter of the wedding ceremony?” A flareup took place at this 
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point, resulting in severe family strife. 

Fortunately this young man was a sincere person, obedient to the words of 
our Lord. He therefore was able to influence his bride-to-be and won the parents 
and the go-between to his side. He was further able to persuade the opposi- 


- tion, his uncle and others, into the recognition of his conviction. The wedding 


ceremony took place at our Shizuki Church. The reception, without wine and 
observed in a Christian spirit, was very wonderful. It won favorable comment 
as the solemn observation of a sacred ceremony. The uncle in question said, 
with tears in his eyes, “Our understanding was mistaken. We are now going 
to seek the improvement of our village. We, too, now come to the mountain 
to climb.” He was earnest in sympathy and thanksgiving. 

His words, “come to the mountain to climb. . .,’ reveal his insight into 
the present situation in rural Japan which more and more shows a tendency 
toward becoming reactionary. This is most clearly seen in the gradual reap- 
pearance of feudalistic characteristics and customs among village people in re- 
ligion, in education, and in politics. “To protect the old house” and “ to extend 
the traditional system” are deep concepts that can hardly be revealed in words. 
For when this young man’s mother, troubled over the opposition on the part of 
the uncle, spoke to the priest, one of the village advisors, about the wedding 
prior to the ceremony, he said, “In this village, consult with the Koju about all 
matters and everything will go all right.” The Koju (meaning “ confraternity ” 
or “religious association”) is a feudalistic, independent political group having 
dreadful power to produce blindness in village culture. Feudal self-government 
concepts have their roots in this political form. Further developed it gives rise 
to “self-love,” “selfishness,” and “clansman’s government.” Its influence can- 
not be dissolved merely with aid from the outside. Villagers have to be 
wakened to realize its power. Hence they remain eternally bound in a slave 
culture and, eventually, are destroyed by it. 

These two young Christians, described above, stand as witnesses among the 
3,000 villagers who do not realize their blindness or that they have been long 

asleep. The two young people serve to bear witness to the reality of the opening 
of blind eyes by the Lord. People in rural and fishing areas throughout Japan 
are as blind as our villagers here to the Gospel. Blindness! It is the blindness 
of Japan’s society in all its disorder prior to the dawn of Easter! It is the same 
lamentable spectacle that is seen in the figure of Cleopas who proceeds on a 
journey of disappointment, unaware of his blindness, even as he walks with 
the risen Christ. 
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Jesus has risen! This is to fulfil what God had intended to do, a truth not 
seen by the earthbound eyes of Cleopas. Mary, among the women, did not 
believe that Jesus was dead but was alive and in their midst. The dullness of 
the earthly heart is a deeply rooted cancer. Jesus says: “O foolish men, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken!” (Lk. 24:25). This 
“foolishness” is synonymous with lack of understanding. “Slow of heart” 
means the tired, powerless, unfeeling heart, which so reflects the reality of our 
day. 

But a thing for which we can give thanks is that the Lord opened the 
earthly eyes of our two lonely figures on the Emmaus road. It was Cleopas 
who first among the disciples proclaimed the resurrection of Jesus, the event 
of first significance since the creation of the universe. It was he who first 
disclosed the truths of salvation. Easter first began on the way to Emmaus. 
This transformation of the eyes of the flesh to the eyes of the spirit is the work 
of the risen Lord. 


II. Open Eyes 


Blessed are those who, in response to Jesus’ word, yield obediently to Him. 
Their eyes will be opened. “It is the work of a moment. Jesus’ work of open- 
ing eyes, following the transformation of the spirit, produces transformed charac- 
ter. Here we note an important thing. We are told that because Cleopas did 
not understand the true meaning of the witness of the prophets, he was forced 
to wander for long, not understanding the deeper truth of the Gospel of our 
Lord (Lk. 24:27). Here we need to note our own need to understand deeply 
the witness of Moses and the other prophets. This is our responsibility. This 
preparation is required. 

Next, God reveals the resurrection. Because of Cleopas’ dedication to Him 
and love toward Him, our Lord was reluctant to part from the two on the way 
and God caused them to search for an understanding of the scriptures. We are 
also taught that He will always remain with us, leading us to deeper under- 
standing (v. 29). 

‘Thirdly, the risen Lord became a guest of the two, and at table he “took 
the bread and blessed, and broke it, and gave it to them.” Here we see that 
Jesus observed the first Holy Communion after his resurrection and at this point 
invited them to open their eyes. Even so, though we lift our eyes to the Cross 
of Christ, though we understand, are baptized, and become members of his 


church, we cannot deeply experience a meeting with the risen Lord except ~ 
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through His grace in the Holy Communion. 

Fourthly, the passage, “...and their eyes were opened and they recognized 
him and he vanished out of their sight,” is significant. What of Cleopas’ faith? 
To him Jesus appeared momentarily, then disappeared. In comparison with his ‘ 
manifestations during the subsequent forty days, the appearance to Cleopas was | 
as a flash of light. Brief as was the encounter, the wonder of the grace of 
God may be seen in Cleopas’ later faith. Immediately following the opening of | | 
his eyes, Cleopas returned to the troubled area of Jerusalem, and there he bore © 
witness bravely to the risen Lord. Perhaps he died in martyrdom. We are 
told that his son, Simeon, was chosen a bishop and is reported to have labored’ 
faithfully, even’ as did his father. 


a 
‘ 


Our Lord has said that we should “love our enemies and pray for those 
who persecute us, so that we may be sons of our Father” (Mt. 5:43). This is 
the ethics we are to observe in meeting our neighbors. At the same time, no 
believer who has met the risen Lord is worthy unless he takes up ‘his cross 
and follows him. Make Him the head of the church; make Him our own‘head. q 
ms _ Perhaps we may be tried and tested similarly as the young Christian couple P 
mentioned earlier who stood before 3,000 unbelievers. What will be our testimony ? 


i 
; 
iY 
f 
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Conclusion 2 


Dynamite has exploded in this mountain village, breaking the ten century 
old grip of feudalism. Along with the modern bus has come spiritual vision, ( 
eyes not of the flesh but of the spirit. Three churches have been established _ 
in the past ten years. The explosion has reverberated from valley to. valley, 
and it does not cease. Within this. explosive time those who have acquired 
spiritual eyes are strangely experiencing the peace of God as revealed in the , 
Bible and are confirmed in their witness. | 


‘ 


The churches rally to his call in a spirit of prayer and earnest action. The 

light of the gospel of the risen Lord is on the march in Japan! 
It is a sacred honor that, on the occasion of the celebration of the victory 
of our Lord over death, we are permitted to have a part in the spread of the 
Gospel in this land. 
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Missionary Strategy 


At the F.C.M. Annual Conference of 1955 the Business Meeting resolved to set up a 
study Commission on Missionary Strategy. The 1955-56 Executive Committee of the F.C.M. 
ppointed the Rev. R.A. Egon Hessel to be Chairman of the Study Commission. 

The Study Commission has wrestled with the problem of the obvious slowdown in the 
“hristian Movement in Japan. A list of the most significant questions was compiled and 
resented to the 1956 Annual Conference in the form of a panel discussion. The following 
juestionnaire was distributed to the participants of the Nojiri Conference and is now 
sublished in the hope that many missionaries throughout Japan will assist the members 
f the Commission in finding some practical answers to the questions. Replies should be 
sent to the Chairman, Rev. R.A. Egon Hessel, 137, 4 Cho, Naka Mikunigaoka, Sakai City, 
Yaska Prefecture. 


Questionnaire on Missionary Strategy in Japan. 


A. CHRISTIANITY IN ITS ENCOUNTER WITH JAPANESE SOCIETY 
1. In what areas of traditional and secularized society and in what manner are non- 
Christian religions dominant? 
2. What are some of the influences of traditional and secularized society upon the 
Church? 
8. Where and how has Christianity succeeded in penetrating society? 
4. What were some of the ways in which the effectiveness of the Church was lessened. 
in the pre-War period? 
B. THE STATE OF THE CHURCH 
1. What are the statistical facts? 
2. What suggestions are there for strengthening the training of ministers? 
3 Has Radio Evangelism been a success? 
4. Has the Laymen’s Training Program carried out in various forms contributed to 
_ the growth of the churches? 
5. What phases of the rural programs are successful? 
6. How do Christian Schools bolster the strength of the churches? 
7. How has social work helped to strengthen the churches? 
Cc. WHAT IS THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE FOREIGN MISSIONARIES TO THE 
CHURCH? — 
4 1. What is the geographical distribution of Protestant missionaries of all denomina- 
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tions, and what is their proportion in city, town and rural locations today? 

2. Do churches express a desire for more or less foreign missionaries? In what 
capacities? 

3. What’ kinds of missionary work are new since World War II? How. many 
missionaries are connected with each kind? Which of these enterprises have 
proved to have church-strengthening value? 

4. What is the contribution of Christian Literature and Audio-Visual Evangelism? 

5. What types of Christian work and strategy used in other lands (foreign and home 
mission fields) might be useful here? 

6. What strategy and types of work used by non-Protestant Missions and non- 
Christian groups (including Communists) might be adapted to Protestant use here? 

The purpose of this study is twofold: (1) negatively, to know the factors that 
have retarded the progress of the Gospel in Japan during the first century of Protestant 
Mission work; (2) positively, to discover the most effective ways of evangelizing the 
Japanese people. 

The Commission is aware of the fact that neither the F.C.M. nor this Study Commission 
has any policy-making authority. The members of the Commission are not representing 
any denominational organizations but are working on these problems as individuals who 
are concerned about rethinking the entire missionary effort in Japan in these critical 
days. The Commission welcomes the help of all who feel the burden God has laid upon 
us, namely, to bring the Good News of God’s salvation in Christ Jesus to this nation. All 
readers of the Quarterly are cordially invited to join us in our studies and help us in 

finding answers which may further the Cause of the Kingdom of God in Japan. 
The Study Commission on Missionary Strategy of the 

Fellowship of Christian Missionaries in Japan 
Rev. R. A. Egon Hessel, Chairman, Study Commission 
Rev. Olaf Hansen, Ph. D., President of the F.C.M., 1956-57 
Prof. Leeds Gulick 
Rev. Sigurd Aske, Ph. D. 
Rev. Harold McSherry, President of the F.C.M., 1955-56 
Rev. Thomas W. Grubbs 
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Compiled by L JOHN HESSELINK 


A COMPANION TO THE STUDY OF ST. AUGUSTINE, edited by Roy W. Battenhouse. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1955. xiii, 425 pp. $ 5.50. 

Our age has been characterized by a considerable degree of anxiety, introspection, 
and even revolution. Many of the vaiues which we have cherished are now being examined, 
discarded, or replaced. The structure of our society appears to be changing, and there is 
often good reason to believe that our civilization itself may crumble, either through its 
inherent weaknesses or through conflict with the revolutionary forces which are loose in 
the world today. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many of us in our confusion and in our concern, 
have turned to Augustine for whatever illumination he can offer to our difficulties. The 
great Bishop of Hippo lived in an age which was strikingly similar to our own. The 
greatest civilization the world had known was decaying before his eyes, and he died with 
the Vandals at the gates of his tiny city in North Africa. Modern man feels strangely 
at home as he reads of the late fourth and early fifth centuries, and he finds in Augustine 
a man who understands that period of history, a man who can speak again today as one 
who has seen it all before. 

But Augustine is not easy reading, and we may therefore count ourselves fortunate 
that a group of scholars have prepared a collection of essays which are intended as guides 
and companions to our own study of Augustine. The volume, A Companion to the 
Study of St. Augustine, ably edited by Professor Battenhouse of Indiana University, is 
the result of the efforts of sixteen college and seminary professors, all of whom are 
members of a small theological society, Duodecim, which has been meeting semiannually 
for over a decade. The’ men represent most of the Christian denominations in the United 
States, but about half. of the volume’s contributors are Anglican. Although they may disagree 
in some of their interpretations of Augustine’s thought, they are unanimous in their 
estimate of his influence and of his continuing importance. After all, as one of the writers 
remarks, “...theology in Western Christianity has been a series of footnotes to Augustine.” 

But neither the contemporary interest in Augustine nor the usefulness of this book 
can be limited to the theologian. In fact, one of the most remarkable aspects of the revival 
of interest in the saint, bishop, historian, critic, and commentator of the fourth century is 
that it extends to such a great variety of people. Today statesmen, political scientists, 
educators, and philosophers, as well as pastors, missionaries and concerned laymen turn 
to Augustine for whatever illumination he can offer to the problems of our own age. 
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It is difficult to comment upon A Companion to the Study of St. Augustine since it is 
as varied as Augustine himself. The person whose interests lie in the field of the currert 
debate on “neo-orthodoxy ” will naturally turn to Paul Lehmann’s discussion of the Pelagian 
controversy to learn what Augustine has to say regarding salvation by “education and 
will power” and to learn his comments on the nature of man’s sin and will. The mis- 
sionary, particularly the one who faces—as the Japanese Church itself has—the problem of 
receiving again brethren guilty of apostasy and schism, will welcome Dillistone’s treatment 
' of the Donatist controversy. This struggle, which went on for years in North Africa, 
_confronted the Church for the first time with the question of what to'do with those who 
compromised or denied their faith in the face of political pressure and persecution. Should 
they be baptized again? Were they worthy of membership in the Body of Christ? And 
how could those who defected be brought back into the One, Holy Church? There is as 
much relevance in this discussion as the reader will allow himself to enjoy. 

But of course Augustine’s greatest contribution will always be the Confessions, his 
writings on the Trinity, and above all else, The City of God. Although there is no separate 
section devoted to the Confessions, Professor Battenhouse draws heavily upon this long 
prayer and meditation in his excellent chapter on the life of Augustine. As we read again 
passages from the Confessions we are reminded of our tremendous debt to the Bishop of 
Hippo. His emphasis upon self-consciousness and self-knowledge has led toward the 
development of modern depth psychology. His concern for the meaning of events, however 
insignificant they may have seemed, has been of greatest influence upon the development 
of historical writing and interpretation, and finally his insistence that life could be under- 
stood only in the biblical terms of sin and grace guaranteed that the men and ages which 
he influenced would at least be partially Christian in their presuppositions. He dealt death 
blows to the old classical categories of fortune, wisdom, and necessity—though how they 
have reappeared in our own day! 

Readers who are turning to Augustine for the first time will be delighted with his 
analysis of the Trinity. This most inscrutable of all Christian mysteries becomes, in the 
hands of Augustine, a fascinating exploration of symbols and analogies which helps us to. 
understand both the nature of our selves and of God, whose image we bear. Analogies 
such as memory, intellect, and will; being, order, and purpose; the lover, the loved, and 
love itself become the means for presenting in familiar terms the mysteries of God himself. 
Professor Cyril Richardson’s discussion of the works on the Trinity is excellent, though at 
times difficult. . 

Dr. Hardy remarks at the beginning of his chapter on The City of God that the 
Emperor Charlemagne enjoyed having these works of Augustine read during his dinner 
(p. 257). Had they not been, we might wonder how different our Western society might 
be today. No work (other than the Bible itself) has been more influential in our lives. 
Fortunately, Dr. Hardy does a masterful job in describing its contributions with lucidity and 
ease. 

But lest anyone think that this volume contains nothing of. simplicity or common a 
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; interest, he need only read the warm and heartening, “St. Augustine as Pastor.” Augustine 
emerges as an eminently sensible, kind, and devoted shepherd to his flock. Of course he 


; 
, 


had his foibles, and if evidence is needed to remind us that Augustine had his full share 
of human failings, the contributors have been more than willing to chide him for his 
views on sexual love, his fascination with the meaning of numbers, and his willingness to 
use force to make the Donatists return to the church. But they are the failings of his 
age and only serve to magnify his qualities which, in any age, are enormous. 

We may be grateful that such a volume as this has been published. The contributors 
have done their work well; and they have not neglected to include ample references for 
further study and investigation for those who have such interests. But the non-student 
will find much of value and interest here, too. It is likely that the book will be on our 
shelves for many years to come. : 

Donald J. Bitzberger 


THE TRIUMPH OF GRACE IN THE THEOLOGY OF KARL BARTH, by G.C. 
Berkouwer. London: The Paternoster Press, 1956. 414 pp. 18s. ($ 2.55). 


There has been much feuding between several Dutch theologians and Karl Barth. 
Barth, noted as a lover of Mozart, became rather angry when these theologians in the 
Netherlands began to write critically about his friend Mozart. In the preface of one of 
his many volumes the Swiss theologian threatened to mention them in his doctrine of 
demons if they did not stop their evil speaking about Mozart. These Dutch theologians 
did not, however, appear in the demonology, and in a recent volume Barth says that he 
is sorry about the anger he had had toward the theologians in the Reformed Church in 
the Netherlands. He mentions particularly the book written by Berkouwer as a work of 
carefulness, good will, and Christian equity, and says that he wants to take back all his 
words of anger against Berkouwer’s colleagues. 

This is something of the background of the book to be reviewed. Its author is the dis- 
tinguished professor of systematic theology at the Free University of Amsterdam. Of 
course he is not a follower of Barth. He cails his study “an introduction and critical 
appraisal.” Berkouwer, already noted for his numerous “Studies in Dogmatics,” introduces 
Barth’s theology in order to confront this unusual doctrine with traditional and biblical 
thinking. The motif recurring throughout the eight chapters of this work is given in the 
title, and may be summarized in,the following words: “Barth’s theology must from its 
inception be characterized as triumphant theology which aims to testify to the overcoming 

power of grace.” 

_ The author introduces Barth’s doctrine of creation, election, reconciliation and even 
makes an attempt to deal with Barth’s eschatological thought, although Barth himself has 
not yet written the doctrine of redemption. Barth’s doctrine of creation is very original. 
In traditional theological thinking creation precedes the covenant and is not comprehended 
ithin the understanding of Jesus Christ. Barth stresses that we cannot understand creation 
t from its relation to Jesus Christ. By him and with a view to him and to his grace 
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the world was created so that it is never possible to regard or understand creation “as 
such.” Man has a true relation to the creation only in Jesus Christ. Even before the 
world was created there was already God’s decision “‘ with a view to this event in which 
God desired to have communion with man, the incomprehensible communion in Jesus 
Christ.” While Barth’s theology is described as pessimistic (eg., Donald Robinson, 
The 100 Most Important People, Pocket Books Inc., New York, 1952, p. 315), Barth himself 
says definitely that God’s creation is the best possible creation, good and perfect. Creaturely 
being is ‘ good being.” Man does not by his fall into sin cease to be God’s partner. 
Right through man’s “No” God’s “ Yes” continues to resound. 

Barth’s doctine of election is also revolutionary compared with traditional thinking and 
has the greatest significance in practical spheres. Usually the believer has been urged to 
be silent about the mystery of God’s election, whereas Barth stresses that man should 
thankfully speak about the great fact of man’s election; there is no longer the mystery of 
man’s rejection by a hidden God, for in Jesus Christ all are rejected and all eventually 
elected. There is no man who remains rejected. Unbelief is nothing other than a denial 
of election in Christ. That this aspect is important for all missionary labor hardly needs 
to be mentioned. There is not much difference between non-Christians and Christians; 
it is simply that Christians know that they are elected—non-Christians do not yet know. 
In his doctrine of reconciliation also, Barth explores new ground. He rejects the theory 
of satisfaction and a one-sided emphasis on the cross in order to point out that life is far 
more in the center of reconciliation than is usually admitted. “The catastrophe—the cross- 
has taken place, and with it the end of the world and the end of the sinner have come. 
‘We can think only in terms of the living Lord...In this radically changed and therefore 
triumphant situation the church looks forward to the definite coming of her Lord. This 
time is, for all its tentativeness, a time of joy.” 

The remarkable fact is that Berkouwer’s study of Barth is written in this spirit of 
joy. Barth’s theology cannot be introduced from one aspect. Nor can Barth’s thinking be 
systematized in order to construct an edifice of ideas or a theology without any contra- 
dictions. The Dutch professor shows very clearly the tensions in Barth’s dialectical doctrine. 

He criticizes Barth in a fraternal way. He says that Barth is in danger of teaching 
the reconciliation even of people who reject God (doctrine of apokatastasis) ; that he goes 
too far, teaching that God is suffering (theopaschitism)—a doctrine which is the major 
stress of a professor of Tokyo Union Seminary; that Barth does not stress as much as 
_the Bible the human response to divine grace. Berkouwer, however, is amazing in his 
objectivity and understanding of Barth’s tremendous work. He gives a very good introduc- 
* tion, and contributes to the present discussion in a way we welcome. Meanwhile, a new 
volume of Barth’s Dogmatics has appeared and very clearly gives an answer to one of the 
critical questions of Berkouwer. Here Barth stresses the aspect of command, the subjective 
realization of the message, the obedience of the Christian (“without obedience there is no 
faith ”) the realization of overwhelming love toward one’s fellow-men, and discipleship. 

Berkouwer seems to understand Barth better than many of the followers of Barth. 
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‘These followers give the impression that theology posits a big “No” to everything and_ 
everybody who disagrees with one’s own thinking. The professor of Amsterdam shows 
that the major aspect of Barth’s theology is the great “Yes” to man and the whole 
creation, the powerful, effective mercy of God towards everybody, even toward people who > 
Teject this love. His study is written in this affirmative spirit and reflects something of 
the spirit which is typical of Barth’s cheerful personality. 

Werner Kohler 


ANTHOLOGY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE, from the Earliest Period to the Mid- 
Nineteenth Century, edited and compiled by Donald Keene. New York: Grove Press, 
1955. $6.50. 


This volume, published under an arrangement between UNESCO and the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, and forming a part of the UNESCO Collection of Representative Works (Japanese 
Series), should be accorded an enthusiastic welcome. It is a timely work. Before the war 
there were only a limited number of foreigners, and these practically all specialists, who 
were genuinely interested in Japanese literature. The situation now is quite different. 
During and since the war millions of people, especially Americans, have had to take 
the Japanese into consideration, and one of the results has been the rise of a real desire 
to know more about the Japanese people, their customs, their arts, their moral and religious 
ideas, ideals and behavior. Since all these facets of a nation’s life are inevitably reflected 

_in its literature, the demand for such a collection of representative works as are included — 
in this volume became urgent, and through its intelligent utilization, progress in interna- 
tionai understanding should result. 

All this is of concern to the missionary group in Japan., Do we not have at this very 
moment a committee working on the problem of how we are to achieve a deeper and 
more exact understanding and appreciation of the Japanese cultural background? For 
missionary orientation this anthology can provide most timely help. 

' And to timeliness can be added comprehensiveness. In a scant 442 pages are gathered 
selections from all the masterpieces and the representative authors; all the rich variety of 
forms and styles “from the somber beauty of the celebrated Noh plays to the exquisitely 
fashioned poetry and the gay eroticism of the novels of the seventeenth century” are to 
be found, some in the old familiar English words, but a majority in new translations. 

Another characteristic of Keene’s anthology is its readability. The compiler explains 
in his preface that the book is not intended for those whose scholarly interests would 
demand literal translations, critical notes and explanations, etc., etc. His stated purpose is 
to bring together a am of Japanese writings “ which translate into interesting and 
enjoyable English.” 

; But the collection evidently does not aim at mere entertainment, since two additional 
_ features are added for the reader who would drink more deeply. The first is a 14-page 


_ introduction ee the re peyrating, ie signs’ oe one’s paged through Hin : a 
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her literature from Hitomaro, Yakamochi and Ohara of Manyoshu fame to Basho, 
Saikaku, Seami, and Chikamatsu of the Tokugawa Era. ’Tis a fine job Mr. Keene does 
in this introduction ;.he locates the trees for us while leaving us aware of the woods. 
_ The second feature is a further clear but brief explanation before each selection, so that 
one even though quite unfamiliar with Japanese literary forms, conventions and personalities 


- can make sense of what he reads. No other notes are necessary for understanding or 


enjoyment. 
Sam. M. Hilburn 


THE HEIKE STORY, by Eiji Yoshikawa, translated by Fuki Wooyenaka Uramatsu. 
New York: A.A. Knopf, 1956. Reprinted for Far East sale by Charles Tuttle Co. $ 2.00 
or ¥ 720. 


Even the busy missionary always on the run may read this historical novel as he goes 
along, just as thousands of Japanese riding to and from work read the original as it 
appears in the Asahi Weekly. Beginning six years ago and likely to continue as many 
more years, this widely popular work has followed the course of many a Western best- 
seller, from periodical to book to movie. This is not surprising, for it has much of the 
appeal of Dumas’ Three Musketzers. 

And it should be read in the same spirit as the Three Musketeers. Historical and non- 
historical characters dash through its pages, appearing in scenes which follow the general 


_ course of history but deviate now and then in detail and motion. However, like poetry,. 


‘ 


historical fiction requires a “willing suspension of disbelief.” Moreover, since it’s not to 
be taken too seriously either as history or as literature, the reader may relax and enjoy 
_the colorful, even exotic, story of twelfth-century Japan. 
Taira no Kiyomoi is the hero around whom these more than six hundred pages revolve. 
It may seem that there are more than six hundred characters also, but the chronological 
tables of the Heike, Genji, Fujiwara, and Imperial families help to sort them out so that 
an occasional glance while reading serves to identify them. The tables suggest the nature 
of the conflicts in this story. The Emperors, little better than pawns, have for hundreds 
of years been dominated by the Fujiwara family. Now the military clans, the Heike 
(Taira) and the Genji (Minamoto) are rising to power. For the space of some fifty years, 
Kiyomori’s mature years, it is the red flag of the Heike which flies victorious. Yet by the: 
close of the novel, when Kiyomori is about to resign as “Chancellor” and supreme ruler 
in Japan—unofficial but real—the Genji forces are gathering. 
Bumbling in love and stronger of arm than intellect, Kiyomori dominates the novel 
from end to end. As a boy involved in the arguments of his father and mother, then 
suddenly shocked to learn he is really the illigitimate son of the ex-Emperor Shirakawa, 
Kiyomori rises partly through military power, partly through intrigue. Harsh and cruel 
as some actions seem, Mr. Yoshikawa does his best to motivate them to modern taste. 
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Dats ae ‘six as teil the same Story from the 13th century point of view. Or, fe ye 
detailed treatment of particular episodes, he should read Kellogg’s translation of the Hogen 
_ Monogatari and Reischauer’s partial translation of the Heiji Monogatari. 

Roy E. Teele 
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News and Notes 


Expert in Industrial Evangelism Visits Japan 


Those concerned for the evangelization of working people in the industrial 
centers of Japan have received with enthusiasm the visit of Dr. Marshall L. 
Scott, Dean of the Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Relations in Chicago. The 
principal activity of the Institute, which Dr. Scott has headed since its esta- 
blishment in 1945, has been to conduct special studies for ministers and 
theologial students in order to bring them information and understanding ‘con- 
-cerning industy and industrial workers. The primary purpose of the Institute 
is not to train labor experts, but to make better ministers. 

Groups of ministers drawn from all over the United States spend three 
weeks visiting factories, talking with management and union leaders, and discussing 
ways to improve the church’s approach to laboring people. As a summer project 
of the Institute, ministerial students are placed in various jobs for three months, 
working incognito, getting a first-hand experience of industry, meeting in the 
evenings for discussion and study, and attending local churches to learn how 
the church looks to urban wage earners. 

Under the spronsorship of the Committee on Occupational Evangelism of 
the United Church of Christ, Dr. Scott has been speaking and conferring with 
church people in industrial centers all over Japan. The remainder of his visit, 
up to the middle of May, will be spent in special lectures and conferences in 
theological schools in the Tokyo and Kansai areas. A fuller report on Dr. 
Scott’s activities here, together with other articles of especial interest in the 
field of industrial evangelism, will appear in subsequent issues of the Japan 


Christian Quarterly. 


Pastor Wisloff Counsels Missionaries 


“You missionaries are all so busy, and I think you would be offended if 
anyone thought that you were not busy... You must develop your personality, 
and that takes time...It is not the quantity of what you do that counts; it is 
the quality ...’’ With such words at these Pastor Fredrik Wisloff, chairman of - 
the Norwegian Home Mission Society, has put his finger upon one of the sore 
spots in ordinary missionary life in Japan. Himself a very deeply consecrated 
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man, Pastor Wisloff has learned from experience the need for less busy-ness 
and more time for meditation upon the Word of God. “I have learned to say 
‘no’ to invitations,” he says. “If I were to accept all the invitations to speak 
which I receive, my message would soon be so poor that no one would want to 
hear me. Even though I may have the time, I ho not have the spiritual resources.” 

Pastor Wisloff is the author of some twenty books widely read in the 
Scandinavian countries (see Japan Christian Quarterly, January, 1957, for a 
review of his work, I Believe in the Holy Spyirit, which has appeared both in 
English and in Japanese.) He is a popular preacher and a leader of conservative 
thought who has greatly influenced Lutherans to take a renewed stand on 
doctrinal purity. At present he is Japan for a three month’s visit, taking part 
in a number of meetings and conferences. His messages have been warmly 


received, particularly among some of the Lutheran groups here. 


Contrasts 


In January, Mr. Merrell Vories Hitotsuyanagi had the pleasure of being 
invited to participate in an unprecedented ceremony in the Omi-Hachiman 
Commercial High School—from which he was dismissed, fifty years ago, from 
teaching English because his Bible classes, in his own house, had converted so 
many of the students to Christianity. This time the ceremony was held in the 
school auditorium, where the entire student body of 760 and their professors 
formally accepted a gift to 800 Bibles from the Gideons so that every student 
got a New Testament, in Japanese, and every teacher got one in both Japanese 
and English. 

Both the principal and a representative of the students expressed their 
thanks for the Bibles, the same book which had been banished from the school, 
along with Mr. Vories, in 1907. The principal referred to this coincidence, and 
asked Mr: Vories Hitotsuyanagi to address the assembly and Gideon guests. 


Conference on “ Covenant and Faith” 


Following a period of increasing concern on the part of missionaries from 
Reformed-Presbyterian traditions that they know more truly their own heritage, 
a theological conference on Convenant and Faith was held in the new Osaka 
Christian Center, Osaka, on January 14 and 15, 1957. But the conference was 
more than a backward look at the origins of the Reformed faith in the person 
- of John Calvin; it was also a serious attempt to discover the lines along which 
a richer contribution to the Church in Japan can be made from within the circle — 
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of Reformed faith. Therefore, the full title of the conference read Cine 
and Faith—Calvin and Japan. Ris 
In holding this type of conference, fhaese missionaries sought in no way to — 
isolate themselves from the larger missionary or church fellowship. On the 
other hand they sought to deepen and enrich that larger fellowship, especially 
through a better understanding of their own contribution tc it. Interested per- 
sons from different traditions were warmly welcomed and out of a total re- 
gistration of 49, fiffeen were from outside the Reformed-Presbyterian circles. - 
This spirit was borne out by the sub-title for the conference, which read, “A 
_ Theological Conference for Study and Fellowship.” 
> Openness to non-Reformed thinking was evidenced in the invitation to the 
‘ + : Rey. Harold J. McSherry (Episcopal) to give a major address on “ John Calvin— 
4 the Man” although his own great interest in and appreciation for the signi- 
ficance of Calvin hardly make him “ non-Reformed.” Other keynote addresses 
dealing directly with Calvin were a treatment of “ Calvin’s Idea of the Right 
sof Private Interpretation of Scripture,” by Dr. W. A. MclIlwaine, and a very 
2 informative comparison of “Law and Gospel in Luther and Calvin ’”- ~by the Rev. 
rages I. John Hesselink. The latter brought forth considerable constructive discussion, 
el and, for this writer, was the high point in the conference. For Biblical emphasis, 
= the Rev. John O. Barksdale lectured on “The Use of the Old Testament in the 
a _ Letter to the Hebrews”; to bring these concerns into contemporary focus, the 
; Rey. Louis Grier presented “A Review and Interpretation of Hendrik Kraemer’s 
3 “s s Religion and the Christian Faith.’ To be sure, Kraemer’s views brought forth 
plenty of discussion in which more divergency of opinion was revealed that at 
any Other time in the conference. 
es Of particular concern to the entire missionary community in Japan was the 
planning session for future conferences, in which overwhelming desire for con- 
eS? tinuation of this type of conference was expressed, but not without a - Slightly 
BA ai é self-conscious anxiety that in continuing these conferences on Calvinism the group 
‘Sa 2 “might be misunderstood as wanting to draw apart from others. This writer 
a feels strongly, and expressed himself so at the conference, that we of other 
__. traditions have as much to gain from the continuation of this type of study 
ae conference as we have to learn from Calvin himself. It is hoped that the 
efforts of this group will not only continue, but that it will feel challenged to 


: seek out the various relationships of Calvinism to its medieval antecedents, to 
, Jun r. Lutheranism, to the Wesleyan movement, and to the left-wing Reformation sects, 
as well as to more contemporary developments. David Swain 
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Shin Nikki Annual Meeting 
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mer The Sethi annual meeting of the Synod of the Church of Christ in Japan 
? (familiarly known as NKK or Shin Nikki) was held at the Kashiwagi Church 
ir Tokyo in October, 1956. Accredited delegates from the four presbyteries of 
_ Hokkaido, Tokyo, Kinki, and Kyushu numbered 106. The following statistics 
_ were reported for 1955: churches, 79; preaching points, 10; ministers, 72; 
‘licentiates, 20 ; total membership, 9,741; resident active membership, 5,001 ; added 
Sn confession of faith, 462; contributions to all causes, ¥34,597,651. 
3 The Synod received a very encouraging progress report on the ten million 
; yen campaign for the Seminary. Half of the total amount was to be collected 
_ during a three-year period, but during the first ten months over four million yen 
was donated. The NKK has insisted on remaining independent of any help from 
- foreign missions. 
The Synod folk action to apply for formal membership in the World Pres- 


_ byterian. Alliance, and will seek ways of promoting increasing fellowship with 
Other churches in Asia. 


Tatsuya Saito 
Tochigi 


Annual Meeting of the NCC 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the NCC was held at Aoyama Gakuin on 
the 5th and 6th of March, attended by some 70 delegates from constituent bodies 
in Japan. The opening worship was led by Bishop Hinsuke Yashiro, with the 

opening address being given by Dr. T. T. Brumbaugh, Administrtive Secretary 
for Japan, Korea and Okinawa, of the Division of World Missions of the 
Methodist Church. ' 

fe The first morning was spent in organization and announcements. Dr. 
Michio Kozaki was re-elected Chairman of the Council for another two- -year 
Bac Bishop Michael Hinsuke Yashiro, Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, was re-elected Vice-Chairman, together with the Rev. Chitoshi Kishi, 
_ Moderator of the Evangelical Lutheran Church and Principal of the Lutherarn 
Seminary in Tokyo; the Rev. Kinji Otani of the Baptist Church and the Rev. 
John C. deMaagd of the Interboard Committee for Christian Work in Japan, 


were elected Treasurers. The Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai was re-elected General Secretary 
for another term. - he: Rev. Richard Merritt of the Episcopal Church in Japan 
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were elected Secretaries. Mr. Takeo Igarashi and the Rev. Charles Germany _ 
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was elected Associate General Secretary, replacing in this responsibility Dr. Paul. 
Mayer who left' Japan on March 20th after 48.years of missionary service. 

A number of informative reports were made to the General Conference and 
may be found in the Council publication entitled, ‘“ Reports of the Tenth Annual 
Meeting of the National Christian Council of Japan.” This -publication also 
includes financial reports of the Council together with the budget for the new 


period. The Conference voted unanimously to admit into associate membership 


the Southern Presbyterian Mission in Japan and the German East Asian Mission. 
The Christian Social Work League (Kirisuto Kyo Shakai Jigyo Romy) was also 
admitted into membership in the Council. 

One of the major issues before the conference this year was a consideration 
of changes in the constitution and rules of the Council. The Revision Committee. 
appointed last year brought their proposals for the regularization within the con- 
stitution of the status of the activity departments of the Council, such as the 
Literature Department, the Audio-Visual Activities Department and the Church 
School Department. Up to now the Council has functioned primarily as a delib- 
erative body, with its activity departments performing in a somewhat extra- 
constitutional capacity. Those interested in informing themselves on the details 
of the proposed changes will find the information available in the materials of 
the National Christian Council. The report of the Revision Committee was fol- 
lowed by the presentation of an alternate revision plan by the Rev. Kozo Kashiwai 
of the United Church of Christ. After long debate the Annual Meeting voted 
to appoint a new committee to reconsider the report of the Revision Committee 
together with the alternate plan. This matter will again be an item of major 
importance in the Council’s Annual Meeting next year. 

A second matter of major importance to which the Annual Meeting gave 


its attention was the One-Hundred-Year Memorial Evangelism Program. In 1957 


the program will include an evangelistic campaign to begin in April which will 
feature mass meetings throughout Japan at which Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa will be 
the principal speaker. In autumn Dr. Donald Soper, eminent British evangelist, 
will be in Japan, and in December a National Conference on Evangelism in 
Tokyo will be held. In 1958 the Centenary Evangelism program will work 


closely in cooperation with the meeting of the World Christian Education Con- 
ference. In 1959, Dr. E. Stanley Jones and Dr. Billie Graham have been invited 
to conduct evangelistic missions. The Council is also seeking the presence in — 


Japan of Dr. Albert Schweitzer. Dr. Schweitzer has replied to an earlier 
unofficial contact that his own program of activities in 1959 will make his 
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_ ceremonies, lectures, meetings and exhibitions. 


During the forenoon of March 9th, full attention of the annual meeting was 
_ given to reports and group discussion concerning different aspects of Christian 
education and evangelism, together with the forthcoming World Christian 
4 Education Connvention. 

Several resolutions of major importance were brought before the annual 
meeting. The conference reiterated its concern over continued testing of thermo- 
nuclear bombs and voted for appeals to be directed again to responsible world 
_ bodies. The conference adopted a statement illuminating the need for Christian 
activity in problem areas created by the recent legislation prohibiting prostitution 
in Japan. The concern and action of Christian forces has been sought at the 
_ point of providing alternative employment for those affected by the recent 
legislation and in the cause of the general ordering of the moral life of the 
nation. Lack of time forced the annual meeting to refer to its Executive 
Committee statements of marked importance, including the expression of the 

National Christian Council concerning the land base and general administrative 
- situation in Okinawa. 

A major step was taken by the Council in affirming in principle the recep- 
tion into the Council of the Church World Service organization in Japan as a 
_ fourth activity department. The Executive Committee will study the matter of 
rules and regulations bearing on the administration of Japan Church World 
Service during the coming period and final action will be taken at the next 
- annual meeting. . 

i The conference closed in the late afternoon of March 6th, with worship 
led by the Reverend Seiju. Yuya of the Baptist Church in Japan. 
a Charles Germany 
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Personals 


Compiled by CATHERINE FULTZ 


New Arrivals 


(ABFMS) Mr. and Mrs. George DAWSON... (JEB) Mr. Philip VISSER, % Mr. Otani, — 
____-22 Shinohara Honmachi, 1-chome, Nada-ku, Kobe: Miss Edna LUCKENS, 11 Shiomidai-cho, 
" _ 5-chome, Suma-ku, Kobe... (PEC) Rev. and Mrs. Howard GREEN, Kyoto. j 
a - (FEGC) Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth REDDINGTON, 111 Hakuraku, Kanagawa-ku, Yoko- 

___hama; Mr. and Mrs. Jack FITZWILLIAM, 30 Ochiai, Kurume-mura, Kitatama-gun, Tokyo. 


Furlough Returnees 


(FM) Miss Alice FENSOME, 44 Maruyama-dori, 1-chome, Abeno-ku, Osaka. 
(JEB) Miss Eunice CLARKE, 11 Shiomidai-cho, 5-chome, Suma-ku, Kobe. 
(PEC) Miss Mabei C. BAGGS, Tokushima; Miss Lilias POWELL, New Life Sanatorium, 
Obuse. g 
(FEGC) Mr. and Mrs. Conrad MILLER, Miss Marie OLFERT and Miss Bertha — 
NEUFELD, all of 111 Hakuraku, Kanagawa-ku, Yokohama; Mr. and Mrs, Johnny SIEBERT, — | 
877 Koganei, Koganei-machi, Kitatama-gun, Tokyo. 


Departures 
For furlough: (ABFMS) Miss Ada NELSON; Miss Marguerite CALDER ; Miss Elizabeth c 
_KNABE; Mr. and Mrs. Edward BOLLINGER; Miss Lois HAMPTON; Miss Ruth KALLING 
-- (PEC) Miss Stella C. DOUBLEDAY; Miss Jessie M. MILLER... (SA) Lieut—Colonel 
det Mrs. Arthur G. LONG. — ; 
‘Other: (OB) Mr. and Mrs. RD. ANDERSON complete their year of voluntary 
<ife - ‘service to Omi Brotherhood in March, and start for their home by way of the Far East, 
: = Middie East and Europe. Mr. Anderson organized several Boy Scout Troops wine here 
= and Mrs. Anderson helped in the Omi Brotherhood Schools. 


Engagements 


(CJPM) Miss Lorna GRAY to Mr. Eugene ZOLLINGER of the International Mission 
to Miners. . 
‘ (PEC) Miss Mary HARRIS to the Rev. Harry W. HANSEN of Tomakomai, Hok- 
___ Kaido. Miss Harris is now on furlough in Canada, and the wedding will take place int ey 
- summer after Mr. Hansen goes on furlough. . 

(FEGC) Miss Kimiko KANESHIRO to Mr. Roy OSHIRO, Canadian Japanese Mi 
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Births 


To Rev. and Mrs. John J. LLOYD, Sapporo, ELIZABETH B., on Feb. 9; and to Rev. 


and Mrs. Robert M. SMITH, Tokyo, ROBERT MACLEOD, on Jan. 27. 
- (FEGC) To Mr. and Mrs. Alan DILLON, Zushi-shi, Kanagawa-ken, DAVID ALAN, on 


Dec. 27, 1956; and to Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth REDDINGTON, Yokohama, DERORAH MAE 


and DANIEL RAY, Jan. 5, 1957. 
_ (PS) To Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. MOORE, Kobe, LARDNER C., JR., on Feb. 26, 1957. 


Changes of Address 


7 (ALM) Rev. David L. VIKNER, to 628 Ujina-machi, 7-chome, Hiroshima. 
7 (PEC) Rev. and Mrs. Bruce MUTCH to Nagoya; Miss Anna NISHIMURA, to St. 
‘Paul's Church, Sakurai; Miss Rebecca OBA, to St. John’s Church, Kyoto. 


p _ (FEGC) Mr. and Mrs. Duane ENGHOLM, to 78 Motoyanagi-machi, Kofu-shi, Yamana- 


+ shi- ken; Mr. and Mrs. Carl MCMAHAN, to 1027 Shimo Tano, Minano-machi, Chichibu-gun, 


-Saitama- ken; and Miss Mildred MOREHOUSE, to 3803 Matsuba-cho, Higashi Matsuyama- 
shi, Saitama-ken. 


Miscellaneous 


ABEMS) ‘NEW APPOINTEES: Miss Mary DURKE; Mr. and Mrs. Norman OVERLY 3 
Rev. and. Mrs. William ELLIOT. 
Sy (PEC) HONORS : Dr. Paul RUSCH, Director of KEEP, received the Order of the 


‘Sacred Treasure, Third Class, from the Japanese Ambassador to the United States at 
‘le quae D.C., -on Feb. 8. 
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INTER -MISSION SERVICES 


Your Community Store 
Consult us on your Problems! 


GROCERIES 

SHIPPING 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
INF ORMATION hes ug i by 


40, Nampeidai-machi, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 
Phone: 46—5881 On 40th St. near Avenue “F” 


TOKYO UN 


(For English Speaking People) 

Address: YOYOGI St. Between F Ave. and 3th St. 
4 Onden, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 
Tel. 40-0047 | Manse 34-7057 


Church School - - - .- + - - 9.30 A.M. 
Morning Worship - - - - - - 10.30 A.M. 
Afternoon Worship - - - - + - 4.00 P. M. 
Youth Fellowship - - - - - - - 5.30, P. M. 


The Lord’s Supper—The First Sunday in Advent, New Year, and 
Lent, also Maundy Thursday, Pentecost and the First Sunday | 
in October. 


Rey. Galen E. Russell, Pastor as 
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Editorial 


OUR UNITY IS IN CHRIST 


Hardly any Christian, we dare say, would be willing to confess indifference 
to the question of unity among believers. Anyone who takes the teachings of 
Scripture at all seriously must face the indisputable word that believers “are 
all one in Christ” (Gal. 3.28), and that the Lord Jesus Christ prayed “ that they 
may ai bewone (jn: 17.21). The general position of The Japan Christian ° 
Quarterly is that our unity has its beginning and its fulfilment exactly where 
our salvation begins and is fulfilled—in Christ. There can be no other basis for 
unity, any more than there can be any other ground of our salvation. 


I. Unity Begins in Christ 


At the very outset we are confronted with an unequivocal statement of 
Scripture: “ There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor ‘free, 
there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 
3.28). However much space and culture may separate us, however much the 
pronouncements of different church bodies may be at variance, however much 
the words and deeds of individual Christians and groups may clash, in Christ 
we are given a real, powerful, spiritual unity which cannot be ignored nor 
denied. This is what we would denominate our essential unity. 

On the other hand, the fact that our Lord felt compelled to pray for the 
oneness of all who believe in him would indicate a recognition of the fact that 
in another sense we are not yet one. A careful examination of John 17, however, 
leads us to doubt that Jesus had in mind the divisions which have rent the 
church during her subsequent history. Instead he centered his thought upon 
the final ingathering of all believers when he said, “ Neither for these only do 
I pray, but for them also that believe on me through their word, that they may all 
be one.” As Westcott aptly remarks on this verse, “ The final issue is gathered 
up in a present. The Church of the future is regarded as actually in existence.” 
This church embraces all believers of all times and places, even those as yet 
unborn. In God’s sight this unified church of the future zs, but from our present 
point of view it is yet to be. This is what we would denominate our eschata-— 
logical unity. | 
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ecumenical fellowships like the World Council of Churches and various national 


_ exclusion. Their effect is the drawing of clear lines of division between 
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The unity for which we wait, however, is not to be a mere organizational : 
unity, nor is it to be a wooden uniformity. No more is it to be some esoteric 
or mystical union which believers of like sentiments very often feel among 
themselves. It is, rather, to be “a vital organic union, not only similar to, 
but veritably identical with, the union of the Father and the incarnate Son, 
that they may be one, even as we are one; I in them and thou in me” (Hoskyns, 
The Fourth Gospel). Naturally this is not something to be attained by human | 
endeavor, but we must not for that reason sit idly by and wait for God to be 
accomplish his purpose apart from us. We who are given an essential unity ry 
and who await our eschatalogical unity are challenged with the need for the 
realization of unity here and now.. We havea high calling to give expression 
to that which is really ours—to innike our essential, eschatalogical ian an 
existential oneness. 

But all our expressions of Christian unity must be grounded in and drawn 
from Christ—not propositions about Christ, not programs promoting “the work 
of the kingdom,” not any other ground or source but Christ alone. Having said 
this, of course, we are immediately faced with the very legitimate question : 
What is meant by Christ? This question forces us to come to grips with the 
problem of formulating some proposition about Christ, the very thing which 
ought to be avoided, but which is necessitated by our sin and the disunity of 
the visible church. Greater minds, more deeply consecrated spirits than ours 
have been applied to the problem, and that which they have been led to suggest | 
and which has gained the approval of the many church bodies affiliated with “I 


councils, is a very simple yet profound confession of faith in “Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the living God-as revealed in the Bible.” For the greatest degree of 
fellowship and for cooperation between true Christians of different communions, 
we hold such a statement to be not only essential but sufficient. 


II. Other Foundation Can No Man Lay 


There are some Christians who decry what they call this “lowest common 
denominator ”’ statement of the Councils concerning Christ, and who desire to 
have some fuller statement of doctrine as the basis for unity. In such creeds 
there is a very noticeable effort made to achieve exactness of statement on 
certain points and thus narrow the scope of permissible interpretation among - 


sincere Christians. All such attempts, of course, result not in unity but in 
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standing feature of many of these more detailed statements of faith is an article, 


usually placed at the very head, affirming belief in the Bible as the verbally — 
inspired and infallible word of God. Observation and experience have led us to — 


the almost inevitable conclusion that for many people this article is really the 


‘touchstone. In a number of enterprises people of various denominations join’ 


| together for fellowship and cooperative effort upon this basis alone. So long 
as one subscribes to a particular view of the inspiration of the Bible, so long as 
he is recognized as a “ Bible-believing Christian,” he is permitted great latitude 
of interpretation in matters such as the sovereignty of God and the free will 


of man, sanctification, the sacraments, eschatology, and ecclesiology. On the © 


“e 


other hand, if a person is known to accept any of the “critical” views of the 
Bible he is dismissed without a hearing, even though in his Christology and 
in other respects he may be thoroughly sound. 

A particular case in point is to be seen in the efforts of a group of Japan 
missionaries to organize a celebration of the centennial of Christian missions in 
this country. Letters of invitation have been sent to missions and missionaries 
in which it is stated that lengthy discussions were held concerning the statement 
of faith to be adopted as the basis for cooperation. The resulting statement 
is: ‘‘ We believe in the Bible as the fully inspired, infallible Word of God, the 
only rule of faith and practice.’ We understand and sympathize with the desire 
of the planning committee to promote and encourage a high view of the inspira- 
tion and authority of Scripture, but we seriously question whether their thus 
making it the sole basis for cooperation in their centennial celebration is a wise 
- course to follow. We are willing to accept in good faith the word of some of 
the committee that in choosing such a basis they sincerely desire to promote 


unity within the Body of Christ, but we respectfully point out that the effect — 


_ will be, on the contrary, the exclusion of many earnest Christians. 


We ourselves hold a very high view of the inspiration of Scripture, and we | 
accept the Bible as the only authority of faith and practice, but we cannot con-— 
scientiously participate in a cooperative effort which has as its basis the Bible — 
and not Christ, to say nothing of any effort which is built upon a doctrine of © 


individuals and groups who are truly and essentially one in Christ. An out- ; 


the inspiration of the Bible, which is just one step further removed from the . e 


true Source of our life and unity. Much as we would like to share in a suitable 


commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of missions in Japan, we feel ge 


know of others, and we believe that there are many more in Japan, who share 
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this conviction. 


II. Unity is Fulfilled in Christ 


We reiterate, then, what has already been stated above : Our unity has its 
beginning and its fulfilment exactly where our salvation begins and is fulfilled 
—in Christ. We believe that even in the case of those who seek their existen- 
tial unity in some other basis—detailed statements of faith, lengthy propositions 
concerning Christ, the Bible—their unity is not really derived from such bases 
but rather from Christ, who guarantees both their essential and their eschata- 
logical unity. Why is it that they can tolerate such a wide divergence in so 
many areas? Why is it that Calvinists and Arminians, Anglicans and Pentecos- 
tals, Lutherans and Anabaptists, and others of equally different affiliations are 
sometimes found together? Is it really on account of their view of the Bible? 
We dare say not. Whatever they may protest, we assert our unshakable con- 
viction that it is the Lord Jesus Christ who unites them, as he does all believers. 
How much better, then, to take their stand upon Christ alone and let bibliology 
assume its proper place along with other phases of theology. 

Bibliology itself does not unite anyone. True, the Bible is our authority; 
it testifies to Christ. But apart from Christ the Bible is unintelligible. Let it 
never be forgotten that the Jews of Jesus’ day, as the Romanists of our day, 
believed the Scriptures to be the infallible word of God. Such a doctrine guaran- 
tees nothing. - Yes, the Bible is the word of God, but is not the Living Word 
of God the Lord Jesus Christ? We do not believe in Christ, nor do we believe 
Statements about Christ simply because of the Bible, however much we depend 
upon it for our knowledge concerning him. Rather, we believe the Bible 
because first we have believed in Jesus and know him*to be the Word who 
was made flesh. We look forward to the day when we shall see him face to 
face: then the Bible will have passed away, but he who is the Word of God 
lives and abides forever. In him we are saved; in him we have hoped; in him 
Wwe are one; in him we shall be one. 

_In Christ we must be one, for our call to mission, to make him known, is 
bound up with our call to oneness. Jesus prayed “that they may all be one.. j 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” Mission and unity are the 
coordinate goals toward which we are moving, and the over-emphasis of one at 
the expense of the other is a mistake. Those who Stress evangelization according 
to their own particular definition without concern for the true unity of the church 
are in error just as are those who have made church union the be-all and end- 
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call of their efforts. 
' The Saviour of the world is he who unites all believers in one body. The 
salvation of the world and the unity of the church begin in him, grow in him, 


j and reach their fulfilment in him alone. Arch. B. Taylor, Jr. 


“AS GO THE STUDENTS...” 


A slogan common to the student Christian movement around the world, and 
especially in America, runs—‘“ As go the students, so goes the nation.” Used in 
efforts. to spur the Church to active and effective concern for the growing 

~ student population, it expressed and still expresses a truth of continuing importance 
to the life of the Church, namely, that the students of today must bear the 
responsibilities of both Church and state tomorrow. Or, to go beyond this 
commonplace observation, the same slogan might suggest the implications for the 
life of the Church of this fact: as the student population steadily grows in a 
society, it often grows away from the Church. This gave rise to another slogan 
which urged the Church to “follow its students.” This, in mission lands, 
translates into an Ss ale to go to the students, inasmuch as they hardly are 
“its” students. — 

This was surely the great motive that drove the student “Y” onto the 
college campuses at the end of the 19th century. By mid-20th century this 
movement could number some 106 groups on the 226 campuses throughout this 
country, or nearly one-half. But in terms of persons, the student “ Y’s” could 
claim less than 19 %, of the total student population, roughly the same as the 
Christian membership in relation to the total population. 

In the decade before the war the denominations felt the same urge to go to 
the students, but not necessarily to the campuses. It might be said that the 

- churches decided to go “half way.’”’ Or, in other words, an unwritten agreement, 
(indeed, unuttered) deployed the “ Y” forces to the campuses and the Church 
- troops were to engage in flanking movements. 
If combat terms may be borrowed for a moment yet, without too serious 


nnotations, we find a new development in the postwar years, a kind of shock- 
oop tactic, combining the abovementioned soldiers of the faith. The Inter- 
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Varsity groups, growing definitely out of the strength of the Church, initiated 3 
campus-oriented, campus-located work. Needless to say, the details of the — 
relations to be assumed by these three main efforts have yet to be worked out. 
Furthermore, how the various mission schools with their missionaries and Bible 
classes are to fit into any general strategy challenges the best minds in the 
field of student evangelism. 


By way. of introduction, it is pointed out that the theme articles all deal | — 


with these factors. They are primarily descriptive of what has, and is going on. 
At points each article develops something of an analytical edge, though Palmer’s 
article alone can be said to have made a serious attempt in this direction. This 
is simply indicative of the complexity and difficulty of the task facing the Church. 
Description, itself only a first stage in strategy-building, is yet so difficult that 
beyond the writers contributing to this issue I would venture the guess that no 


‘more than twice as many again could be relied on to do an adequate job in this 
area. Consequently, Quarterly readers can be grateful for these very helpful 


contributions. 

Yet, if it is fair to say that analysis is still pretty much in the “ unfinished 
business’ hopper, then it must be recognized that the “solutions” folder has 
not even been pulled from the file cabinet yet. To venture an interpretation, 
this writer would contrast the “as go the students, so goes the nation” dictum 
to another truth tragically forced upon us in the conflict and crisis of the 20th 
century, namely, that just as often we find it true that “as goes the nation, so 
go the students.” The frightening spectacle of the mass- -manipulation of whole 
societies, particularly through its intelligentsia, or at least, in‘ spite ‘of them, 
gives pause to the pretensions of any lesser institution. st 

Of course, the Church is not lesser in the sense that it is the vessel of the 
Lord, who is Ruler over all history. Yet, if that is really our starting point in 
student evangelism—to witness to the Lordship of Christ over and in history— 
as against other goals frequent in this field—the conversion of the individual, 
making Church members of students—then our strategy should reflect this fact. 
More simply, we should know something of this History. If not the Japanese 
student workers, at least the pastors and certainly the missionaries are often 
confronted with the charges that they not only are removed from this historical 
scene but that they do not really know and understand it. 

The various statements by students and student leaders in related articles 
in a way suggest that there is a world beyond the official student movement, 
but again, in so far as they are statements by Christians they can hardly reflect 4 
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i r 99% of the student world, and indirectly, the nation. 

“28 “1 While it may be proper to plea that we can only pray when we are no 


longer in effective working relationship, we plea here that we have before us a 
: tremendous task of, first, finding out where it is we must be at work for Christ, 
and second, how, with what resources. This writer has encountered more 
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than once the easy-going assumption that youth and student work are more or 
less established in Japan now; we should then look to more important fields, 
such as industrial or rural evangelism. Without slighting the importance of 
these needs, it would still be less than helpful to overlook the overwhelming 
percentage of youth in either of these fields. If special attention is directed to 
student work, as against these other fields, then we counter with the caution 
that no society has been able to sustain the unhealthy divorcing of its 

- intelligentsia and its laboring peoples. 

Certainly Christ wills for us not only a unity among ourselves as Christians, 
but a unity within our daily, historical lives. Entrusted with the knowledge 
that estrangement from God is the root evil, and the ground of men’s estrange- 
ment from each other, even in self-estrangement, the Church must not fail to 
deliver its message where it needs be, and can be delivered. These two do not 
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always coalesce—‘“ needs ” and “can.” But it is the firm conviction as well as 
the basis of student evangelism that the opportunity occurs not only frequently 
but at a highly productive level among students. 


—David Swain 
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It is sometimes lightly assumed that student 
evangelism has been established jirmly in Japan, 
and now the Church should direct its interests 
and resources elsewhere. In this article one closely 
associated with the realities of the situation shows 
how consummately false is such an assumption. 
In @ positive, helpful way some thought-provoking 
suggestions are made on how to overcome some of 
the severe limitations under which student evan- 
gelism presently operates. 


The Church Goes to the Students 


NOBORU NISHIDO 


Pre-war Student Evangelism 


Pre-war student evangelism in the Churches can be divided into two groups: 
1) student evangelism done by local churches, and 2) student evangelism done 
by Christian colleges and universities on their own campuses. The latter was 
not carried on by local churches but through denominational efforts, and most of 
the funds for such work was made available through contributions by churches 
abroad. While the Methodist Church in Japan did, however, appoint pastors 
especially to the field of student evangelism, nevertheless it should be called 
“student evangelism done by a denomination ”. 

As for student evangelism done by and in the local churches, although each_ 
church did not work directly with the students of the pre-war imperial universi- 
ties, colleges, and technical (or special) schools, stil] professors and students 
who were the members of local churches and had more contacts with those 
students than pastors tried to reach them with the gospel. There were many 
churches where large numbers of students attended such as Dokuritsu Kyokai 
(Independent Church) of Mukyokai-Ha (Non-Church Denomination), Kita-Ichijo 
Church of Kyu-Nikki (former Presbyterian), Sapporo Church of the former 
Methodist Church in Japan in Sapporo City in Hokkaido ; in Sendai, the Higashi- 
Sanbancho Churches (Presbyterian) and Minami-Rokubancho Church (Methodist) ; 
in Niigata a Congregation] Church and Niigata Presbyterian Church ; in Tokyo, 
the Hongo Chuo Kaido, Aoyama Gakuin and Komagome Churches of Methodist 
affiliation, and the Takanawa and Mitake Churches of Presbyterian connection ; 
in Kyoto, Doshisha University Church (Congregational) ; Kwansei Gakuin Church 
(Methodist) in Nishinomiya and Chuo Church in Fukuoka. Among the programs 
for the purpose of student evangelism planned by these churches, there were 
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; the building of dormitories for students, organizing Bible study classes by 
‘missionaries, etc. In some churches there were special groups organized for only 
students. It is most outstanding that Sapporo Methodist Church in Hokkaido 
and Hongo Church (Methodist) in Tokyo distinctly aimed at evangelizing students 
attending both Sapporo and Tokyo Imperial Universities, building dormitories 
that those students might have opportunities for direct contacte with Christian 
leaders by living together. In Hongo Chuo Church the pulpit took into 
special consideration the topics of the day as sermon subjects. For instance, 
when the theory of evolution (as popularly expressde in Darwinism) was taken 
up as a discussion subject at Tokyo Imperial University, located on the opposite 
‘side of the street from the church, the pastor adapted the same subject into 
his sermon. For a while there was some real fighting! 

The Methodist Church in Japan set up a Student Department under Kyorei 
Kyoku (similar to Christian Endeavor groups) and appointed an administrative 
secretary who was assigned to make constant contact with other similar groups 
and churches. Retreats were held for students in the Tokyo area at least twice 
every year. 

The former Methodist Church in Japan organized a Wesley Foundation in 
Tokyo and a branch in Sapporo for work directly with students of the univer- 
sities in those cities through the activities and leadership of Dr. T.T. Brumbaugh. 
This was the first of student centers in Japan. Thus, pre-war student evangelism 
was left up to local churches, and there was no definite overall policy based on 
the view that student evangelism should be carried on through a natiowide 
program. A student center itself was something like an imported project and 
the war broke out before such efforts could really get roots deeply in the 
ground. | 

Secondly, I wish to comment on the student evangelism on the campuses 
of Christian universities and colleges. For this purpose, the Methodist Church 


in Japan assigned ordained pastors to its related universities and colleges as 


their chaplains or directors of religious education. On these campuses, lectures 
_on Christianity were given, worship services were conducted, and retreats were 
held as the evangelical program of the university. Those schools conducting 
such programs were Aoyama Gakuin and Kwansei Gakuin (Methodist), Doshisha 
University (Congregational), and Meiji Gakuin University (Presbyterian), while 
Tsuda College and Tokyo Woman’s Christian College were interdenominational. 
Through the efforts of excellent missionaries and Christian professors, these 


: schools sowed the seeds of the Gospel among a larger number of students and * 
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rendered a distingushed service in Ae field of Christian caneeiee Along © 
with the outbreak of the World War II, however, these schools were driven 4 ” 


into a situation in which they had to stop conducting chapel services on the 


campus and cut down the number of classes in Christian studies, and finally — 


they were forced to sweep away everything Christian from the campuses. In 
these universities Bible and theological study groups were formed through the 


efforts of both Japanese and foreign professors who were devout Christians, but \ 


they had strong criticism against churches and were not well received by pastors. 
Therefore, although universities themselves were in close touch with the 
denominations, they were in danger of losing support of the churches: 


Pre-war Student Christian Movement 


It was only the Methodist Church in Japan that had a Student Department 
- which had a place in the church. This was developed under the leadership of 
Dr. T.T. Brumbaugh and Mr. Yoshio Takahara of Wesley Yuaikai (Fellowship), 
but student leadership was weak and there was no autonomous student body. 
As a project of the Methodist Student Department, Hongo Chuo Church built 
a student dormitory at Kamitomizaka and assigned a pastor to it as leader, but 
this was only for a small number of students and did not seem to have posi- 


bilities for development into a national movement. However, this should be a] 


remembered as one kind of local student program. 

Doshisha University and Aoyama Gakuin and Kwansei Gakuin University 
respectively had Divinity Schools, and in every spring the students of these 
schools organized into teams of ten members or so in order to make evangelical 
tours similar to the present Youth Caravans. The present writer was one of 
those students who experienced such caravans, visiting various churches in 
Kyushu and Hokkaido districts with an itinerary of about two weeks: Ginza 
Church (formerly Methodist) conducted a student-centered caravan which visited 
various churches on the Tokaido Line (one of three main lines of Japan 


National Railway, on the east coast of Honshu Island). In either case, these 


can only be regarded as denominational efforts. 
The Wesley Yuaikai which was mentioned above courageously worked with 
_ the students of universities and colleges in the Tokyo area and also went into 
local churches. However, the churches had difficulty in reaching a right under- 


standing of said organization; consequently, it was not warmly welcomed or — 
supported. In Tokyo alone, there were a few churches where groups were © 
organized by and for students only, but being few number, no close, mutual — 
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ontact was made among these churches or their student groups. Ina word, the 
prewar student movement was cut off just when it was about to sprout and grow. 


d Post-war Situation 


After the war, before the local churches throughout Japan were even 

_ prepared to start evangelical work, more seekers gathered at the churches than 
the churches were able to receive. Among these young people there were many 
students who knocked at the doors of the churches seeking for spiritual support 

and props which were lost due to the war; they hungered and sought to fill 

‘their spiritual hollows. Those students who were the strong members of various 


_churches in Tokyo immediately organized the Tokyo Christian Student Association , 


and began an active movement which insisted that the YMCA movement in the 
past was lacking in respect to its “C”, and, therefore, the post-war movement 
should be made on steadfast “‘C ” foundations. Messrs. Owaku, lizaka, Shiozuki 
_and Tsuru took the leadership in this movement. However, before this had 
grown up as a student movement related to the Christian churches, strong 
leadership in the YMCA, highly conscious of the institutional factors involved, 
‘began to work upon this movement and was able to channel its major strength 
‘into becoming the parent body of the Post-war Student YMCA (with several of 
its leaders as administrative secretaries—Ed.) It can be said that Mr. Jogoro 
Fara’s leadership made this shift successful, and the YMCA, since 1897 recog- 
nized by the World’s Student Christian Federation as the official Japan SCM, 
was able to continue in this role with the best leadership the Christian com- 
munity could offer. Albeit, the possibilities of a strong SCM related directly 
to the churches was thereby postponed indefinitely. 

Long afterwards, in 1952, the United Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) 
-set up a Student Evangelism Committee under its Youth Commission. In 
_ preparation for this the Kyodan had held All-Japan Youth Leaders’ Conferences 
each summer since 1947 for the purpose of training more church youth. Along 
with the increase in the number of undergraduate and graduate students who 
attended these conferences every year, it was considered necessary also to 
hold conferences for students separately from those for other young people in 
general Moreover, it was imperative that Kyodan-related churches should ce 
built near universities and colleges (approximately 500 throughout Japan) i 
= der to pay pastoral attention to the many student inquirers. And, the te 
: held All unig’ Church Students’ 1 el ad every year since 1952, and, in 
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which are in charge of student evangelism. Recently, students who have q 
membership in local churches in Osaka, Nagano, Kofu and Shizuoka have 
organized Church Youth Councils in their respective areas, the aims of which 
are to give guidance to student inquirers, and to study and discuss together the ; 
problems they are facing. In January of this year (1957) a liaison meeting of 
councils throughout Japan gathered together to discuss programs for this year, 
Members of the Youth Commission of the Kyodan took part as advisors; it is) |) 
henceforth to be under its own student leadership. The chairman is Mr. Hidetoshi 
Watanabe of Kofu who has a seat in the Student Evangelism Committee of the 
Kyodan as a representative from the council. The Fifth Student Conference to 


be held this summer is going to be carried out through the students’ own initia- 
tive. 


In March of this year there was held an English camp under the auspices 
of the Kyodan Student Evangelism Committee under the theme of “ Asian 
Students in Reconciliation”. This is to be held regularly each year. Through 
this camp a project was born through which the voices of students .in Japan 
shall be sent out to students of other Asian countries in order to quicken recon- 
ciliation, and a tape has now been prepared for this purpose. This is a Christian 
affort made by students which is worthy of special mention. 


Kyodan-related students’ councils are gradually to be formed in various areas 
all over Japan, and it is hoped that there will be developed from these a national 
student council. This is the first step aiming at the realization of an organized 
Student Christian Movement in Japan. Members of the Kyodan Youth Commission 
have often met together with representives from both the YMCA and the YWCA, 
and have reached a clear understanding on certain crucial points. 

There are Kyodan-related student centers under the leadership of Mr. Robert 
S: Barker in Sapporo, Miss Naomi Krueger in Morioka, Miss Margaret Garner in 
Sendai, and Mr. David Swain in Tokyo. All of these work actively, receiving 
many student inquirers. One of them has the closest contact with the Kyodan 
Youth Commission, and a few others are in close relation with the district offices. 

According to the replies made to an investigation conducted by the Kyodan 
Youth Commission, each missionary has an average of two Bible classes, making 
a total (for those answering) of approximately 70 different groups throughout 
the country which play an important role in the field of student evangelism. It 
is to be said then that the Kyodan Student Movement has just sprouted. 

What about student evangelism in the Protestant Episcopal churches (Seiko-. 4 
kai)? There is no nation-wide (student) movement, as every parish is independent a 
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in the Episcopal Church, however, there are three student centers—one in Sapporo, 
Hokkaido and one at Rikkyo (St. Paul’s) University in Tokyo, and one just begun 
in Nagoya; plans call for one to be built in Fukuoka. The Episcopal Church now 
has a project to build a student dormitory in each of the above mentioned cities 
close to ex-imperial universities with building budgets of $50,000. each, aiming at 
setting up a basis for student evangelism. University professors are to be assigned 
to these dormitories as leaders. Their policy is of considerable power and activities, 
at their Sapporo Student Center are quit substantial. Besides the above-mentioned 
centers there is a group called SSPP (St. Peter—St. Paul Society) in Tokyo that 
gives a series of doctrinal lectures and also takes up current events. Many 
students who are seeking for truth gather, and a chaplain takes responsibility 
for the program. There is a nation-wide movement by the name of St. Andrew’s 
Brethren Society, the student members of which are playing an important role 
on campus, working actively on their fellow students. However, there is no 
gathering or group of a strongly student-centered nature. 

The Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church has its student center at Ichigaya, 
Tokyo, to which a student-centered-church is attached, showing what it should 
be, but it has not been going long enough yet to judge its success. Another 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission has developed another student center near Tokyo 
University. The Lutheran League is a nation-wide movement of young people 
among whom there are many students taking active leadership, but no student 
movement has been organized in the Lutheran Church. 

The Baptist Church in Japan has dormitories for students and shows some 
signs of establishing a student center, though it has not been started yet. 
However, there is an active student program centered in Seinan Gakuin University 

in Kyushu. | . ) 

As mentioned above, except for the Kyodan, only the Episcopal Church has set 
about student evangelism in real earnest. It is to be said that Christian churches 

in Japan are still in a stage of pre-dawn as to the matter of student evangelism 
based directly on Church initiative and leadership. 


A General View 


According to a survey of the actual situation of students conducted by 
Rikkyo University YMCA in the fall of 1956, to which answers were given by 
about 800 Christians who were members of YMCA’s in 14 national, public, and 
private universities or colleges in Tokyo and its vicinity, interesting and revealing 


facts were made clear, especially with respect to the motives given for becoming 
aaa 
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‘Christians: influence of Christian home, 15.3% (highest) ; led by-fellow students, a 
15% ; in other words, over 30% of them were influenced through personal con- 
tacts with their family members or friends. This should be remembered as a 
suggestion for the future of student evangelism in Japan. The second point is 
that 64% of them attend church services every Sunday, and 22% go once in a 
while ; however, only 32% are satisfied with their own churches, while as many 
as 47% are not satisfied with their churches. A big reason for the last datum * 
is that they find no intimate fellowship in church. This should teach us that 
churches are lacking in their preparation for receiving these students. It is of 
top priority for students that they come into a good fellowship with other 
members of the church with whom they can talk intimately, study, sing and 
even play games together. 

' The above is a part of the present actual situation of the churches in Tokyo 
area; therefore, of course, this is not to criticize the churches throughout this 
country, but to give a few suggestions. 

The first is that each local church must be well prepared to receive students. 
It is considered difficult for churches in the outlying districts or those of small 
congregations to organize groups limited to students only, but it is possible for 
these churches to organize Seinenkai (Young People’s Fellowships) in order to 
warmly welcome those students who are interested in religion. Then, as more 
student members come into the churches, it will gradually be desirable to form 
student-centered groups. 

. Secondly, according to a recent investigation, missionaries residing in outlying 
districts are having at least an average of two Bible classes. The same survey 
reported some 70 Kyodan-related Bible classes throughout Japan. Have these 
groups rooted deeply into the church? Or, are they treated as special groups? y 
A Bible class should be a part of the Young People’s Fellowship of the church — 
and its chairman should attend the committee meeting of the Young People’s | 
Fellowship and also that of the student group, if any. Missionary leaders should a 
also attend the meetings of the board, the educational committee, and the church — | 


school teachers’ meetings of their churches. 

In the third place, churches and student groups located near universities | i 
and colleges have begun to make close contact with each other. Their common | 
problems are how to reach many student inquirers, and to lead them into the | 
churches, and to administer the student groups. Their purposes are to discuss 
these problems together and to unite with each other in good Christian fellowship. || ; 
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- grow up. Missionaries are often needed to be good advisors for such fellowships. 

_ Missionaries assigned to mission schools are also asked to cooperate with these 
activities. Campus evangelism is an important work, but the present situation of 
student evangelism in this country is such that young people’s and students’ groups — 
of local cities and villages have no trained leaders for their fellowship activities. 
How much Kyodan-related student groups would grow up, if the Kyodan could 
have at least one missionary youth worker in each of its 14 districts! Japanese 
pastors must provide opportunities for missionaries to work more freely, and 
missionaries must also look for such opportunities more exploringly. Mis- 
sionaries without frontier spirits are not worthy of the name! 

Next, it must be realized that mission schools must come to the point of 
sending their missionary teachers into the field of church work. Yet, among 
the universities in Japan, just how are Christian universities and colleges evaluated 
in terms of their Scholastic standards. This is one of the main problems. It is 

not meant, of course, that the scholastic standard of missionary professors and 
teachers is low. Although their financial problems are to be taken into con- 
sideration, mission schools must obtain first-class Christian scholars who study 
and teach purely in order to keep their scholastic levels high and to train 
excellent students. It is impossible for a second or third ate student-centered 
SCM to do good evangelical work. Now is the time for mission schools to invite 
excellent Christian scholars to their campuses. This will have a good effect also 
on other professors who are not Christian. 

Lastly, it should be pointed out that there are approximately 100 pastors 
who are connected with university or college YMCA’s throughout Japan. What 

"are these pastors doing, what methods and materials are they using? What is 
the status of a university YMCA in the overall SCM of Japan? Hardly a one 
of these pastors could give anything like an adequate answer to any of these 
questions. This is really a great loss of ability and time. It is truly imperative 
that at least once in every year there should be a liaison conference in order 
- for these pastors to have closer contact with each other, so that they may have 
' a clear sense of direction and significance in their work and hence CORR ETA 
more strongly with each other. 
: Judging from the above, at the present time the churches in Japan are not 
_yet prepared to give birth to a powerful student movement in a healthy form. 
Now that we are going to greet its dawn, every denomination and every person 
ild show forth a new determination, a new effort, aiming at an effective and 
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Christ as their Saviour. They formed a society called ‘Believers in Jesus’, 


Out of the longest and broadest experience in 
student evangelism in Japan, we have here a 
summary with a sharp sense of responsibility, a 
prophetic sense of mission. 


Student Christian Movement in Japan 


YASUTARO OWAKU 


Beginning of the Movement 


We find in historical materials that the Student Christian Movement in Japan 
originated in the University YMCA. In 1888, the first Student YMCA in Japan 
came into being at the Tokyo Imperial University. It is probably not well-known 
that in the formative years of the Student Christian Movement in Japan, groups 
of Japanese Christian students were influencing the Student Christian movement 
in other parts of the world. Miss Ruth, Rouse first woman secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, writes in her History of the WSCF the 
following facts: 

“The missionary possibilities of the intercollegiate Christian movement had 
dawned on its leaders. Just one more touch was needed to make the outlook of that 
movement, not only ‘students’ ‘Christian’ and ‘ missionary ’, but‘ world’. That 
touch came. from Japan. In the early seventies writes Wishard, President Clark of 
the Massachusetts Agricul tural College, Amherst, went to Japan to found a similar 
institution in Sapporo, Hokkaido. When conferring with the Education Depart- 
ment, he was expressly forbidden to teach the Bible to the students. He promptly 
informed them that if this were enforced he would not undertake the proposed 
enterprise. Rather than lose his services, they withdrew their opposition. He 
successfully organized the college in one year, during which time he conducted 
a Bible class through an interpreter. The students were profoundly moved, and 
before President Clark went home, thirty-two students had publicly confessed 


which finally developed into a Church, one of the first organized in Japan.” 

“Soon after he started travelling, Wishard visited Amherst and heard a letter 
read from the Sapporo Agricultural College ‘ Believers’ to their fellows students 
in the college which had sent them President Clark: To our joy, the members of 
our Society are increasing, and recently thirteen of the freshmen have entered 
it. We are quite sure that Christianity will soon spread in Hokkaido; already 
it is making rapid progress. We wish very much to hear how you are getting 
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on with your good work of fighting against the kingdom of hell. While we are 
working for Jesus in the eastern side of the world, we hope you will advance 
His Kingdom in the western side! The Sapporo letter revealed to Wishard the 
international possibilities of the Intercollegiate Y.M.C.A. In 1881 at the Cleveland 
Y.M.C.A. Convention he secured authorization for correspondence with colleges 
in the Orient connected with American foreign missions: while two years later 
a Committee was appointed to correspond with the youth of Great Britain, and 
Europe, as well as Asia, and acquaint them with the facts of the American 
Student Movement. The first National Student Conference was held in Kyoto 
in 1889 and the result of this Conference also had great influence on the world 
movement. Miss Rouse writes, “‘ The Far East provided the impulse which brought 
about a united front amongst these detached units. Once again Japan challenged 


the west.” In 1889, Luther Wishard landed in Japan for a nine months’ visit, 


the first stage in his four years’ tour amongst Oriental students. He visited 
many student centers and held remarkably successful evangelistic meetings in 
several mission colleges. In Doshisha, the oldest and largest Christian College, 
103 students, hitherto non-Christians, were baptized as the result, and by the 
time he left Japan there were twelve student YMCAs in existence. But the 
crown of his visit was the first student convention ever held in Japan. 

It was a Christian conference, begged for by the students themselves after 
hearing about the Northfield Summer School; and was held at Doshisha. Even 
Wishard had not dared to hope that 500 young men would come together ; 300 
students from ten government and eleven Christian colleges, the rest for the 
most part graduates, not to speak of the ninety-six women students! The key- 
note of the gathering was “Christian Students United for World-Conquest ”. 
Learning that the Northfield Student Conference was in session, the Japanese 
students cabled a greeting: ‘Kyoto, July 5, 1889. Make Jesus King. (Signed) 
Five hundred students.’ Richard Morse, General Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., 
deeply moved by this message, promptly shared it with Karl Fries, now 
Secretary of the Stockholm City Y.M.C.A. When the letter reached him, Fries 
was in Christiania at a Scandinvian Missionary Conference. He read the letter 
to a group of student leaders from Denmark. Sweden and Norway, including 
Moltke of Denmark and Eckhoff of Norway. Eckhoff’s reaction was instantan- 
eous. ‘ If students can gather round Jesus Christ as their King over there in 
the Far East, why not also here in the north?’ And so it came to pass that 
the very next summer the first ‘Scandinavian Student Meeting with a Christian 
Programme’ met at Hillerod in Denmark with 170 present. The challenge of 
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Japanese loyalty to the purpose of Christ was the first thing to draw together _ a 


the scattered Christian forces of the universities in the Scandinavian lands; later 


they cohered in various ways into four national Student Christian Movements. 
2s ea ats eee ee May it not fairly be claimed that without the ‘Make Jesus 
King’ cable from Japan, no Scandinavian Movement would have been listed 
amongst the five charter members of the Federation? Ex Oriente Lux............. 
twice had the burning faith of students in Japan stirred Western students to 
attempt great things for God.” ; 

The following year, 1890, the second summer-school was held at Meiji-gakuin 
College in Tokyo and was planned and organized wholly by Japanse students. 
Since then it has been held every year and is attended by the members of 
Student YMCAs in the university as well as outstanding leaders of the churches 
in Japan. After the tenth summer-school in 1898 held at Hayama, Kanagawa 
Prefecture, it was decided that the summer-school should thereafter be organized 
by the National Student YMCA Committee which has been formed the previous 
year. Since 1915, Tozanaso, Gotemba, has become the regular place of the 
meeting. This year, 1957, there will be held the Sixty-sixth Summer-School, 
(August 26-30), with the theme “ Community of Faith”. 

From the early day of the first summer-school, the YMCA’s in various 
universities and colleges soon expanded into a_ National movement. Dr. John 
R. Mott, then General Secretary of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
which was organized in 1895 at the old castle of Vadstena Sweden, paid his 
first visit to Japan in 1896 on his way around the world organizing the student 
Christian movement in various countries. Dr. Mott wrote in his letter of 
February 6, 1897 reporting on his work in Japan. “A large portion of the time 
Was spent in organizing Christian Associations among students. When Mr. 


_ Swift and I began our tour, there were in Japan eight Student Young Men’s 


Christian Associations. There were also three others which had the Association 
name but were not on the proper basis. ............ Many new Associations were 
organized, so that at the time we left Japan there were twenty-eight regular 
Student Young Men’s Christian Associations and two others in process of 
organization. While he was in Japan, the Student Y.M.C.A. Union of Japan 
was organized. He mentions in the letter, “The work of organizing an inter- 
collegiate union of all the Christian Associations in Japan received the greater 
part of my Attention from the time I reached the country. Whereever we went, 
we found that the idea of forming such a union, thus bringing the students 
of Japan into organic connection with the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
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“Union came into being in the Convention held in Tokyo, January 18 and 
19, 1897. It is not necessary to mention that the Student Y.M. C.A. Union of 
' Japan immediately affiliated with the World’s Student Christian F ederation. 
‘Thus the Student Y.M.C.A. Movement as a student Christian movement m 
Japan become a member of the family of the world-wide Student Christian 
Movement. It might be helpful to point out that today the World’s Student 
’ Christian Federation regards the Japanese * National Student YM-YWCA as 
the sCm of Japan. However since there is also a Church student program 
in Japan, and some denominational leaders do not regard the YM- YWCA as the 
sCm of Japan, for the sake of clarity in this paper, I shall use the symbol 
sCm to designate the world of the student YM-YWCA. In 1907, the 7th General 
Assembly of the World’s Student Christiam Federation was held m Tokyo; this 
was the first international conference of its kind. Four years after the Student 
YMCA Union was formed, the City YMCA Union came into being (1901, Osaka). 
In 1903, both the Student and City YMCAs united to forming the National 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of Japan. This is its 


present form and the National Committee consists of a Committee of members- 


from local universities and city associations, all of which retain their own 


independent administration. 


The aim and basis of the National SCM 


The Student YMCA recognizes the Paris Basis as the basis of fellowship 
for all the YMCA is in the world : its object being to witness within the university 
community to the Truth of God which is revealed by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Paris Basis says “ The Young Men’s Christian Associations seeks to unite 


those young men who, regarding Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour, accordig 


to the Holy Scriptures, desire to be His desciples in their faith and in ) their life, 
- and to associate their efforts for the extension of His Kingdom amongst young 
men.” The Student YMCA affirms the Paris Basis and further believe in an 


interdenominational and interconfessional lay, voluntary, campus centered ap 


proach. : 
foc Mestie? 
ae “The structure and program of the SCM 


_ Under ‘the National Committee of YMCAs of Japan there is the National 
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mittee is composed of 37 members, mostly professor and senior friends who 
Serve for 4 years. Each local Association which has more than 50 members 
can Send one member to the Committee while each of the 8 regions send two 
regional representatives. The Executive Committee is composed of 8 members 
which meets regularly in Tokyo. At-the student level, there is the National 
Student Committee which iS composed of 23 students and 5 young graduates. 
The Committee meets three times a year and the Standing Committee of ten 
students meets each month in Tokyo. Five full-time staff are serving as national 
Student work secretaries. Two of them are the regional secretaries stationed 
in Kyoto and Fukuoka Serving the Kwansai area and Kyushu area. There are 
14 student YMCA dortnitories attached to various universities, * 

The program is similar to the programs of sCms in other countries but 
the main emphasis is upon Bible study and the study of Christian doctrine. 
Most local Associations have their own meeting room within the university. The 
freshmen welcome meeting is one of the characteristic programs of the 
Student Y in most universities. The Universal Day of Prayer for Students 


on social problems, peace, and international affairs are included in almost all 
Y’s programs. Many members are interested in and taking active part in the 
Ecumenical Work Camp of the WCC and NCC of Japan while some Associations 
are organizing their own community service. 

Out of 228 colleges and universities in Japan there are 150 Student YMCAs 
and 35 Student YWCAs. The total membership of student YMCAs is 3,600 and 
that of YWCAs is nearly, 2,000. The National Student YWCA is carrying a 
similar program to the YMCA and has one full-time student work secretary. 
The Student YMCA and YWCA are closely connected with each other having 
joint programs on campus as well as at the national level. The University 
Teachers Commission, a Christian professors’ conference, the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students and other projects are carried jointly by the two organiza- 
tions. A Joint Committee of the Student Department of the National YMCA 
is responsible for those projects. One of the Prominent aspects of the sCm in 
Japan is the very active part which Professors take within the sCm. Most of 
them are senior friends of the Student YMCA and YWCA, and thus they can 
help students better than any other person. The University Commission of 
Japan in the Student Departments of the National YMCA and YWCA has been 
holding various study seminars in social Sciences and natural sciences, and also 
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a the members of the Committee have taken initiative in organizing an annual 
leaders’ conference during the past few years. 


Church Student Work and the sCm 


After the Second World War, many churches have become interested in 
student work evangelism. As a matter of fact most of the denominational 
student work puts emphasis on a student program center where students can 
‘participate in many activities under church professional leadership. Student 
evangelism is now the serious concern of churches in Japan, for the student 
population has been growing rapidly since the end of the war. The Japanese 
churches need leadership from the students and the Mission Boards of various 
denominations are pushing student work in Japan with the assistance from 
abroad. 

Some denominations have built fine student program centers and dormitories 
near the university, with no concern for developing a national movement, while 
others are trying to organize a national denominational student movement. I 
mention here especially as example of the former case the student center in 
Sapporo, Hakkaido, of Nippon Seikokai (Japanese Episcopal Church) and the 
Lutheran student center in Tokyo and for the latter case the efforts of organiz- 
ing a kind of student Christian movement on the part of the Student Evangelism 
Committee of the Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) which has also student _ 
centers in Tokyo and other cities, (former Baptist Student Center, Waseda 
Hoshien and former Methodist Student Center, Student Christian Fellowship, 
both in Tokyo). 

As I observe church sponsored student work, it is effective in its work of 
student evangelism. At the same time it seems to me that we should clarify 
the philosophy of most student work with that of the Student YM and YWCA. 
Here I should like to remember the statements which were described at the 
General Committee Meeting of WSCF held at Whitby, Ontario, Canada in 1949, 
in terms of basis of the relationship between the sCm and the churches. At 
the first part of the statement, it says as follows: 

1) The field of witness of the sCm is the univesity. Jesus Christ as Lord 
of all is also of the university. The sCm cannot represent the wholeness of the 
Church’s life in the university, but it can perform a special task in so far as 
it tries to bring the characteristic life of the university, intellectual, cultural, 
social and personal into obedience to Christ, and brings to show forth the true 

_ nature of university life. We believe that its efforts in this respect may suggest 
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a pattern for the Church’s life in many other spheres of the contemporary 
world. 

2) The sCm is not a church, but its life is part of the life of the Church. 
Within the sCm we have recognized a more than human human fellowship 
across confessional boundaries, to which we are bound to bear witness as a 
fact, and as a gift of the Holy Spirit. Yet the members of this fellowship are 
unable to realize the fullness of Christian life together because they are separated 
at the central acts of worship by the divisions of the churches in which they 
are rooted. We are shamed before men by our divisions, and feel a profound 


_restlessness of the Spirit driving us to work for the reunion of the churches. 


3) The Student Movement was called into existence by the pressing task 
of evangelism not only in the university but in the world mission of the Church. 
The sCm must never lose its concern for this mission which is not defined by 
geographical area. The very universities from which our missionaries come 
are themselves frontiers for evangelization, wherever these universities may be. 
We must learn to see that there is no hard and fast distinction between 
evangelism and missions as each necessitates the other. 

The churches often criticize the Student YMCA for not doing enough to 


fulfil its evangelistic mission for students and the sCm as such is not doing a 


proper task in witnessing to Jesus Christ in the university community. I am 
sure that the Student YMCA at its present stage has many shortcomings and 
we must listen to the criticism of the church with penitence. Still it is my 


personal opinion that the Student YMCA which has been the witnessing com- — 


munity in the university for over sixty years should be the Student Christian 
Movement in Japan to which the leadership and resources of the churches could 
be uniting to strengthen the Movement through its local units as well as national 
organization, we might all be a unified witness in the university community. 


5 This is what we believe when we say “that they all may be one, that the 


world may believe.” 


The problems and opportunities we are facing 


Though we have a century’s history of Protestant Christianity in Japan, it 
is not easy to interpret the Christian way of life among Japanese university 
people and society in general. I should like to list some of the problems as 
follows : 3 

1) Christianity is still regarded somewhat as a “ Western 


2) It has prevailed among intellectuals and the average man tends to think 
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religion. 
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of at Chris ‘ianity is a deep theology suitable for intellectuals but not based on 
i a practical way of life. | 

_ 8) Educated persons are more or less indifferent to religion and stand on 
rational liberalism for their philosophy of life. How can we approach them? 

4) Ideological conflicts of today and loss of a philosophy of life also affect 
Christian work. 

5) The financial, political and social situation are not settled yet ; therefore 
despair, hopelessness, chaos, anxiety and nihilism are more popular among 
students than faith, conviction or confidence. 

Bearing in mind the situations which the students of the university are 
facing at present, how can the Student YMCA provide a more adequate program 
for students desiring “to be His disciple in their faith and in their life” within 
the Church? To attain the aim mentioned above, what is the best way of 
cooperation with the existing church student groups to carry more effectively 
our program for the Kingdom of God? How can we interpret our work in the 
university to local pastors? 

I congratulate the editors of the “Christian Quarterly” for taking the 
' initiative in providing a discussion of Christian student work in Japan, and I 
hope the discussion begun in this journal will continue. 


Student Christian Movement in Japan 


Most of us are acquainted, if only ‘superficially, 
with the movement known as the Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship, a Christian work among students 
begun in England in the last century and now 
having affiliate organizations in many lands. 
Herewith we present a survey of the activities of 
the Japan Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 
known locally as the Kirisutosha Gakusei Kai. 
Taking its rise during the post-war period, this 
student evangelism work is now well established 
on a firm basis and making an increasing con- 
_ tribution to the entire Christian movement in 
Japan. Not only those working among students, 
but all who have a concern for the spread of the 
gospel in this land will find the article most 
interesting and helpful, particularly because of 
the literature which is being produced under its 
auspices. 


With Christ in the Colleges 


KEN. S. ROUNDHILL 


“T have not yet entered faith and want’ to study some more. Pray for 
me.” “JI was saved at the conference last year, and I thought I would not be 
able to come this year, but. God wonderfully provided for me at the last moment. 
Remember me.” “I have met very few Christians in my college, and we have 
not yet been able to have daily prayer meetings, but I want to learn at this 
conference how to do evangelism more effectively.” “I have many problems in 
my life and have come hoping that God will show me the answer here. Pray 
for me.” These are typical of the opening remarks made by students who 
gather at summer conferences under the auspices of the Kirisutosha Gakusei 
Kai (the Japan Inter-Varsity Christian Fellwship) and make their usual self- 
introduction at the Opening session. 


The Summer Conferences 


The Jerusalem or Judea of any sincere Christian student is his college, but 
something must be said at the outset as to the importance of regular conferences 
apart from the campuses. At last year’s annual conference at Nikko, thirty- 
five different universities were represented by about 130 students. Some came 


as representatives of well established campus groups which have in some cases 


daily prayer meetings, and in every case weekly or more frequent Bible study 
fellowship, some of which are led by students themselves. Others, however, 
were new students from universities which as yet have little evangelical witness. 
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Every year many such students attend the conference, and some of them are 
encouraged to return and seek to establish a prayer group at their school, from 
which evangelism on a wider scale may become possible. So much of summer 
conference time must be given to the personal needs of the individual student 
and his particular background that we have found it difficult to deal adequately 
with large numbers. This year, therefore, summer conferences will be held in 
both the Kanto and the Kansai areas, at Ichinomiya and Kobe respectively. 

The conference becomes the focal ground of first and lasting impressions. 
Numerous cases could be cited, but generally speaking the pattern remains the 
samé. Usually a non-Christian student is brought by a student friend and upon 
conversion is led by the friend to church and eventually into active church 
membership. Place a nominal Christian or unbelieving student in a prayerful 
atmosphere for five or six days where there are thoroughly born-again believers, 
carefully arrange for each room to have adequate spiritual leadership, and 
something is bound to happen—not automatically, of course, but an effective 
spiritual warfare calls for a concentration of forces upon a limited area. Last 
year, thirteen students came into assurance of salvation at the conference, and 
there is reason to believe that a real work of the Spirit was done in their 
hearts. 

Take a case in point. Some students of a private girls’ college heard about 
the coming Kirisutosha Gakusei Kai conference and decided to attend. One was 
truly blessed. She became concerned for her friend, who attended the next 
conference with her and was converted. They began praying regularly together, 


and at the next conference four of their friends professed salvation. One of 


these had been baptized but without any saving experience of Christ. (Such 
cases, regrettably, are not rare.) The other three were baptized within a few 
months of the conference and became members of various churches. In answer 
to prayer, this college group continues despite the frequent changes of member- 
ship common in short-term colleges. 

More could be said about first and lasting impressions. For many professing 
Christians who attend, conference gives them their first taste of an adequate 
daily time of quiet with the Lord and his word. The daily quiet time is, of course, 
a characteristic not peculiar to the Kuirisutosha Gakusei Kai student, though 
Japan’s crowded home conditions make it a difficult habit even for the keenest 
Christian. Time is taken at the beginning of each conference to explain in a 
most practical fashion how to approach the Lord through his word and prayer, 
i and for many the experience is new and revolutionary. 
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Wider Relationships 


From the conference it can best be seen that the Kirisutosha Gakusei Kai 


in both its expressed intention and the natural outworking of its ministry is 
neither sectarian nor non-church. It deliberately seeks to preserve interdeno- 
minational characteristics, and for that reason counsellors and speakers are 
drawn from differing evangelical theological schools of thought. This, however, 
is not to be confused with a form of ecumenicity which works for uniformity 
at the expense of apostolic doctrine. For the enrichment of the whole Body of 
Christ, there is a desirable unity in diversity that permits a variation in the 
Spirit’s operations, a liberty of expression in faith’s incidentals, and yet an 
unequivocal unity of the Spirit in things essential to a Saving experience of 
Christ and the preservation of the gospel “once delivered to the saints.” 

While remaining independent of the churches, for its ministry is primarily 
on the campus, yet, as a natural by-product, there is a definite ministry to the 
churches. Student church members are quickened in their concern for unsaved 
friends and relatives, and not a few have been called to the ministry of the gospel. 
Approximately twelve of the first converted through the student witness are 
now either pastors of established churches or in some other full time Christian 
work. A graduate member of the first Japan group is now pastor of a church 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Further, reference will later be made to the literature 
now available that is of special value to pastors and teachers, as well as to the 
laymen of all churches who appreciate scholarly and yet practical fuel for the 
“fire which shall ever be burning upon the altar.” 


Bible Study Groups 


College groups are autonomous, and their methods differ, but basic to their 
continuance is regular Bible study. Missionaries have a ministry in leading 
some classes either in English or Japanese, or a mixture of both. Such groups 
have in many cases been effective, but others have faded out owing to a lack 
of real leadership being developed among the students themelves. Indeed, 
without vision and energetic leadership on the student side, very little can be 
done. It is for this reason that in the larger university areas the leaders of’ 
the groups are also encouraged to attend regular monthly meetings for prayer. 
Subjects dealing with campus evangelism, personal work, effective testimony, 
leadership discernment, etc., are regularly presented and discussed, while reports 
of college group activity foster intelligent intercession. 
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| But more should be said about Bible study method. In some cases the 
. groups are led by students themselves, and for that reason experiments have 
_ been made with the inductive method of Bible study. This method meets with 


on enthusiastic response from those who have an assignment and are compelled 


to learn how to use it but tends to be bewildering or mechanical for the general 
student. Owing to a lack of discernment, undue attention is often given to 
the less important factors and slavish obedience to the inductive rules, and 
not enough time is given to the personal application of the passage under 
consideration. 

A simple question and answer method gives promise of better things, and 
text books on Genesis, Romans, and John’s gospel are now being prepared with 
this end in view. The students feel unable to elicit the questions necessary to 
bring out the meaning of the passage under consideration. However, given the 
tools they can do the job. Indeed, it is safe to say that there is a genius and 
contagion about student-led groups which is worth praying and working for. 
This is in no sense to deprecate the part that a missionary can play and the 
Japanese staff must play in leading students to the Saviour and then through 
the formative years of early discipleship. 

We have seen what one or two keen students can do, not only in leading 
regular college meetings, but also in planning and preparing full-scale college 
evangelistic meetings. The latter are usually only of one day’s duration, but 
several days of evangelistic meetings have been held with considerable success, 
the evangelist of course being either a staff member or some outside speaker 
of proved worth. The annual conferences are also led by students and_ staff 
members. Then of course wherever possible the students seek to maintain 
their daily prayer meetings on the campus, usually during the brief lunch-hour 
break. Some groups find that for this particular meeting the publication 


Mikotoba no Hikari is especially useful. It is published by the Seisho Dome 


bi-monthly and is a kind of commentary on the whole Bible covering a period 
of five years. After reading the Bible passage for the day as set out in the 
notes, the comments and prayer in the booklet are read, and then students join 
in intercession for the witness on the campus and their unsaved friends, etc. 


According to a 1952 report of one organizetion working among students,some 
twenty-three percent of those interviewed were influenced for Christ through | 


reading and meditation, twenty percent through the influence of Christian 


Bites percent through pastors, and only about one percent through — 
We have ‘never bothered to attempt any system of keeping 
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Statistics in the matter, but experience leads us also to feel the need of con- 
centrating upon student evangelism by students and upon the production of the 
literature that meets their need just where they are. 


Literature 


Several booklets have been published that are of Special interest and help 
to both non-Christian and Christian students. The periodical Kivisutosha comes 
out four times a year and is for general distribution. Now in its fifth edition 
is the booklet Seishi no Toki, a translation of- the British I.V.F. publication 
called Quiet Time. Wilbur Smith’s Have You Considered Him has been translated 
under the title of Letters to Young People; this is a booklet of apologetics 
dealing with the evidences for the deity of Christ and his uniqueness in history. 
The Limitations of Scince, by Spanner, a British Scientist, is a further introduc- 
tion to Christian evidences, and A Chinese Christian Looks at Materialism is a 
Chinese I.V.F. staff member’s treatment of the inadequacy of materiallism, an 
indirect but none the less effective tilt at the foundations of communism. An 
article by Martyn Lloyd Jones on Sanctification is in print in booklet form, and 
the most recent publication is a book called jin the Japanese Kove Kara, a 
tranalation of the I.V.F. book by H. A. Evan Hopkins entitled Henceforth. 

The literature committee is at Present at work on the Bible study booklets 
or tebitki on Genesis, Romans, and John previously mentioned. Something 
- practical is being done to encourage the writing of substantial works by Japanse 
authors, but at the moment the major effort is being directed towards the transla- 
tion and production of the British I.V.F. one-volume commentary on the whole 
Bible, The New Bible Commentary, edited by Davidson, Stibbs, and Kevan. The 
hope is to have this work ready for distribution by the spring of 1958. This 
commentary, as the preface explains, has been produced to meet the widespread 
demand among students of the Bible for new and up-to-date treatment of the 
text which would combine unqualified belief in its divine inspiration, essential 
historical trustworthiness, and positive Christian usefulness with sound and 
careful scholarship. It goes without saying that this publication will be a 
tremendous contribution to the whole Japanese church and not just to the student 
witness as such. Further, more than anything else, we trust that it. will help 
to dispel the ignorance of the Old Testament that has made itself so palpable 
to all. -Further information concerning any of this literature may be had upon 
inquiry at the office of the Kirisutosha Gakusei Kai, 3-1-2 Surugadai, Kanda, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
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A Word to the Wise 


At this point it may be well to share a concern which has occasionally 
been voiced by Japanese pastors, together with some observations growing out 
of experience in student work. A missionary during his first years of language 
study is often dependent upon some aspiring student whose knowledge of 
English makes him apparently an effective helper. The trouble begins when, 
through lack of discernment, the missionary places a confidence in this student 
interpreter that is by no means shared by the people to whom he is ministering 
and who know the student in question all too well. 

Then again, students are on occasion constrained to leave their secular 
studies half finished and enter Bible school for Christian training. It is not 
only typical of that panic-evangelism some feel to be so characteristic of us 
Westerners, but it encourages a spirit of escapism in the leader of tomorrow. 
In a time of moral or spiritual crisis he may prove to be a broken reed. 

Students are often encouraged to feel that without some kind of special 
training or ordination they are not in the right category or do not have the 
qualifications to witness for the Saviour. On the contrary, university offers them 
the most strategic place in life for such a witness, and opportunities for the 
development of character and habits of disciplined thinking that will make all - 
the difference to their time in seminary later, should the Lord so lead. Further, 
there are few needs more apparent in Japan than that of qualified laymen who 
have been buffeted for Christ in college years and are therefore better fitted to 
meet the full onslaughts of a “web society” later on. There are, of course, 
students whose very zeal encourages a short term view, but ours is an “ agricul- 
tural mission,” not a fireworks display. 


Debt to the Past 


As a student movement in Japan, the Kivisutosha Gakusei Kai isa post-war 
_ phenomenon. Some of its characteristics have no doubt been present in much 
that has gone before, however, for students have always played a prominent part 
in the spread of the gospel. 

Nevertheless, in terms of an organized, coherent, and growing body of 
_ opinion in the academic field, K.G.K. dates its genesis from a daily meeting of 
- students for prayer in Waseda University in April of 1947. In July of the same 
year, the first evangelistic meeting for students was held under its auspices at 
dabashi, and the first modest edition of the student magazine Kirisutosha was 
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published in June of 1948. The characteristics of prayer, evangelism, and ; 
publishing have continued to mark the movement till the present day. 

This movement is, of course, not peculiar to Japan, though the Holy Spirit j 
has given, and no doubt will continue to give, those modes of expression that — 
will be necessarily peculiar to this country. Its overeas affiliation is with the 
International Fellowship of Evangelical Students, and with them its Biblical a 
- convictions run deep into the evangelical revival that saw the growth of the y 
- Inter-Varsity Fellowship from the 1870’s in England, a fellowship now spread 
throughout the academic world. 


Letter to Osaka Work Camp, 1956, from a passer-by: 


Today I dropped in at the geta-shop, which is located to the north of your 
church to buy a pair of geta, and I happened to see several foreigners working 
so hard, weeding in the garden and building the wading pool under a burning ql 
sun. Feeling the tears in my eyes, I heard the Lord’s voice and saw God with 
my inward eyes. 

There are various religions in the world. There are many priests wearing 
robes with gorgeous embroidery and putting on airs, whose work is just to 
preach. They are as gravel in number. But I do not know how many people — 
are willing to engage in laborious work as servants of God. 

Then I realized that it was because of this strong foundation that Christianity 
has passed down for 1900 years. 

We Japanese have only been looking at the surface of the Americans and 
other foreigners and we have not tried to look into their soul. The very essence | 
of America which is now one of the greatest countries in the world is simply 
the spirit of Christianity, I believe. 

I think if we had had the same spirit as theirs, there would have been no . 
wars, battles and bloody quarrels as we all experienced. I thank God for His 
overwhelming blessings to the weak. I pray for the glory of His kingdom. Amen. 

_ Yoshiharu Nakajo 
| Nishiichida Shi 
Naniwa, Osaka 
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Regardless of what type of work he may be 
engaged in, practically every missionary has, at 
some time or other, taught an English Bible class, 
and some missionaries make Bible class teaching 
the focal point of their work. In an attempt to 
assess the value of this type of approach, The 
Japan Christian Quarterly compiled a question- 
naire and distributed it to a number of mission- 
aries. The results are very capably reported in 
the following article, and we sincerely hope that 
they will prove of great value to all who teach 

' Bible classes, and may result in more effective 
utilization of this means of reaching the lost and 
nourishing believers. 


Mission Work Through Bible Classes 


Report on Questionnaire Results 


JAMES T. MAGRUDER 


In an effort to ascertain information concerning the nature, function and 
role of the Bible class in the work of the missionary three hundred questionnaires 
were sent to a selected cross-section of missionary personnel with the hope that 
the results would give a comparatively realistic sampling. Eighty-eight completed 
forms were received from individuals who live in thirty-two prefectures and 
five major cities and who represent thirty-nine different mission boards or 
societies. The type of work in which these missionaries are engaged includes 
practically all of the major phases, viz. education, student center, industrial, 
rural, town, and city evangelism. 


Number of Classes 


The number of classes taught by the missionary varied from one to seven 


- in the following percentages : 


; ' No. of classes Percent of missionaries 
1 26 
2 YA 
3 19 
4 | 10 
Bey S 13 


The proportion of all English Bible classes to all Japanese or bi-lingual classes 


is almost equal. Of a total of 223 classes, 117 are in English and 116 are in 


Japanese or bilingual. The significance of this type of missionary work is seen ss a 


ee 
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- in the fact that about a quarter of the missionaries who responded spend fifty 
percent or more of their time in Bible class preparation and teaching: 


cae Class Attendance 


Ae ‘ » ay he. 
' 


No. of students per class Percent of total classes 
a 10 or less 37.5 
11—15 23.6 
< 16—20 22.5 
e over 20 6.5 


- 


Eighty percent of the classes have fifteen or fewer students, and the class with 
an average attendance of over twenty-five is the rare exception. One of the 
main problems is irregular attendance caused by extra-curricular school activities, 
- examinations, and student work, which relegate the Bible class to second 
priority. Attempting to teach a series of lessons with continuity of theme under 
i these circumstances is difficult, if not impossible. In an attempt to solve this 
- problem several teachers report that they have found it more practical to teach 
each lesson as a separate unit. One remarked, “It is like trying to teach a 
Procession, but there are always a few from this procession who stay and 
__. become members of a church.” 
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Frequency of Class Meetings 


: __ Time of Meeting. Percent of total classes 
Weekly 86 
a Bi-monthly 7 
Monthly rf 


Most of the teachers feel that the weekly meeting is desirable, noting that the 
‘time period between classes has a direct relationship to the interest and progress 
of the group study. To attempt the study of a series of lessons it is almost. 
_ essential to meet at least once a week in order to maintain thought continuity. 
ot Most of the monthly classes are taught as part of the program of an already 
Stet organized group such as the youth society which meets at other times” during 
= the month for regular programs. Several of the classes are integrated with the 
church school program and meet before the Sunday church service. 


Materials 


In ninety-eight percent of the classes the lesson material is or has been 
_ some portion of the New Testament with the Gospel According to Mark ranking — 
_ first. Next in order is one of the other Gospels followed by Acts and Pauline 
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xm aed by the ety. Ten percent of the classes are using one of the YMCA 
English Bible Series of which R.B. Norton’s, The Parables of Jesus, leads in 
popularity. Several teachers indicated a need for additional textbooks following 
the method of presentation used by Mr. Norton. Nine percent of the classes 
are engaged in some study of the Old Testament including such courses as. 
Survey of main concepts, short biographical sketches of main characters, the book 
oi Genesis, etc. Five teachers write and mimeograph their own lessons, but the 
time required for this preparation is a limiting factor. A majority of the teachers 
commented favorably on the use of English and Japanese hymns which are 
usually sung at the beginning of the class period. 

Approxmmnately one-fourth of the teachers indicated the use of visual aids, 
viz. filmstrips, slides, pictures, and maps. Only six teachers reported the_ 
additional use of non-biblical material for teaching English conversation and pro- 
nunication. 

Considering the fact that the English Bible class is one of the important 
channels through which many missionaries work, it appears that more and 
better prepared English textbooks are needed with special emphasis given to 
graded material suited to various age groups. This deficiency is particularly 
noted in the Junior and Senior High groups. Perhaps a series of English Bible 
textbooks corresponding to the same public school level of vocabulary and 
sentence structure would be most helpful. Pattern sentences, frequency of 
vocabulary usage, and other tried techniques are not only standard practice for 
mastering a foreign language, but at the same time can be of great value for 
improving the communication of the Christian concepts. 

In addition to the above mentioned material, others specified the use of the 

“following : i 

J.B. Phillips —The Gospels, and Letiers to Young Churches 
Lauback, F. —The Story of Jesus 
Anderson § —Drama of the Bible 
Bunyan —Pilgrim’s Progress (Abridged) 
World Christian Book Series (International Missionary Council)* 
International Uniform Sunday School Lessons 

_ Brown, V._ ed Am: Exetsk: Improving Your Pronunciation 
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Place of Meeting 


Home of Missionary — 383 percent 
Church — 37 4 
Schools — 14 i 
Other — 16 


Other places of meeting included banks, company offices, prisons, factories, 
hospitals, student centers, town halls, shops and YMCA, With sixty-six percent 
of the classes meeting outside of the mission home, the effort of the missionary 
to work within the natural environment of the nationals is noted. The fact that 
the largest number of classes are held in the church indicates the concern for 
fuller integration of missionary classes into the church program. Several replies 
indicated that the unfamiliar surroundings of the missionary home put the 
students under strain, whereas meeting in the church created a more natural 
atmosphere, Meeting in the church not only marks its geographical location in 
the minds of the students, but familiarity tends to “lower the threshold” for 
attendance at the regular church services. From the point of view of the church 
it not only opens the door to the outsider, but it also creates a sense of sharing 
in a part of the responsibility for the class through providing room and utilities. 
Lack of a church building in some areas, hesitancy on the part of students to 
enter a church, working hours, and other factors are reasons why the missionary 
finds that he also must go where the people are or invite them into the mission 
home in order to make the initial contact. 


L 


Initiation of Bible Class 


Missionaries’ own idea —— 28 percent 
Requested by students ER 
Requested by pastors — 19 Ss 
Inherited from another missionary — 14 iS 
Other requests by nationals — I4 3 


With over sixty percent of the classes originating as a result of requests 
by nationals the importance and potentiality of this channel of work should not 
be minimized, Perhaps there is no other service of the missionary in more de- 
mand by the Japanese than that of teaching English. As one missionary 
poignantly remarked, “If we didn’t know English, our contacts would certainly 

be limited.” In requesting the class many students are quite frank in admitting 
that their primary motive is to learn English rather than the Christian message, 


’ 
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ti 
ae However, ihe missionary ’s motive can be just as clearly stated without precluding 


the possibility that both goals can be achieved. 


Age Groups 

- Junior High — 8 percent 
Senior High — 3l iy 
College — 26 9 
Adult — 29 x 
Mixed 6 i 


Although some replies stated that the Junior High group was often the most 


- impressionable age, their lack of English language ability is a limiting factor, 


which in addition to the demands of a full school schedule, accounts for the 
smaller percentage. However, the readiness of this age group to learn and 
accept new ideas expressed in simple terms calls for more concentration in 
this area of teaching. Most of those teaching mixed aged groups in a single 
class expressed dissatisfaction and planned for a division of the class when time 
schedules permittted. 

Several replies mentioned the problem of cliques in classes when a sizable 
group of students from one school predominates. Limiting the number of 
students from any one school, controlled seating arrangements, and the use of 
“mixer games” are possible methods of improving integration. 


Activities 
Serve refreshments — 19 percent 
Serve refreshments occasionally — 12 a 
Recreation at meetings — ll 2 
Recreation at other times —- 73 +3 


Usually at Christmas and just prior to the summer school vacation the 
majority of the classes have special parties. Recreation includes singing, games, 
informal supper meetings in homes of students, one-day to one-week work camps 
at orphanges, student centers, churches, and other projects. Teachers reporting 
the use of a short period of recreation conclude that it is a very helpful method 


in teaching. One short, simple game can bring relaxation in a strange room © 


- with strange people better than almost any other method. At the same time 


these psychological “ ice-breakers”’ prepare the students for sharing ideas and — 
_ thoughts later on in the lesson period. One excellent new help along this line | 
aich : pee: recently been published is Fun With English, edited by the English 
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class at Miyagi Gakuin, Sendai. Several replies stressed the importance of 
class activity through service Projects in order to give the students opportunity 
to experience in a concrete way the meaning of the class lessons. 


ite Primary Purpose 

- About fifty percent of the replies indicated that the primary purpose was 
evangelistic since most of the students are not Christians, while almost fifty 
___-‘*percent indicated that both evangelism and nourishing Christians were of equal 
importance. Only five classes were composed exclusively of Christians. 


Carry-over of Bible Class Members 


Although comparatively few actual decisions for Christ were reported, 
answers to the questionnaire showed that most of these are integrated into an 
existing church or form the nucleus for new Congregations. Almost all of the 
‘Tesponses emphasized the importance of this integration, viewing the class as 
merely instrumental in the process. Most classes have several decisions per 
eyear, with a few running as high as fifty percent. Fifteen classes (7%) have 
developed into new congregations. Excerpts from some of the replies are noted: 

“The aim of the class is not specifically to get decisions in the class, 
although naturally we would be happy if that happens. It is rather to give the 

students enough of the Christian truths so that they will become interested 
_ seekers, entering the Christian fellowship of the church, and through that make 
_ adecision. In six months there has only been one decision apart from the church.” 


- “The Bible class has served as the introduction to the church fellowship, 
but the full commitment to Christ for the large majority has come in a Japanese 
Ss _ language situation.” 

g Helpful Suggestions 

Se The following comments made by teachers give some new ideas and 
te techniques for improving class instruction - 


iS. “LA nucleus of two or three strong Christians in a class can give worth-while 

_——-—sassistance in indirect leadership through personal witnessing, encouraging and 

S shepherding other students into the church, leading in prayer, and giving a 
spiritual tone from the students’ point of view. 

2. The emphasis should be on Bible teaching through the medium of good 
English teaching techniques. This keeps the class trimmed down to those 
who have at least some interest in spiritual things, even though initially they 
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“may have come only to learn English. 

3. There is value in a small portion of purely English instruction, if this is 

well integrated into the church or student Christian organization program. 

- There are dangers here, but if considered as only the first step or link with 
planned follow-up in cooperation with national Christian leaders, then it can be 
effective. . 

4. In English Bible classes where the students’ level of comprehension is not 
sufficient to permit faith penetration, include a brief resume in Japanese of 
the central meaning of the lesson. 

9. The teacher can explain to the students that English conversation can be 
learned just as well by talking about the Bible teaching as about some other 
subject. After all, the subject matter of the Bible has a great deal to say 
about real life situations. 

6. Above all, personal friendships with students should be developed. Learn 
each student’s name and always address him by name. A card file noting 
personal problems, progress, etc., can be most helpful. The teacher’s per- 
sonal expression of interest and concern for the student often is a new 
experience for the student that makes a deep impression. 

7. Classes meeting in the church should have the announcement printed in the 
weekly church bulletin. Church members should be alerted to greet class 
members who begin attending the Sunday -service. A periodic visit of the 
pastor to the class to welcome class members into the total church program 
encourages better integration. 

8. Channel first-contacts of a home Bible class to a church class as their 
interest deepens in Christianity. From this point the next step is an instruc- 
tion class taught by the pastor which leads to baptism and full fellowship in 
the church. 

9. A small lending library of selected Japanese Christian books which are 
suited to the age level of the class are in demand by students who wish to 
make further study of the Christian faith, life, and history. 

10. Class procedure. 

- ——Begin promptly, and end at the designated time. An informal conversa- 

tion period can be held after class for those who wish to remain. 

——One hour seems best for concentrated study. 

—Read the lesson from the Bible first in Japanese, then in English. 
| ——Prepare a study guide and simple questions which can be answered by 
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referring to the Bible. Announce the passage to be studied at the next 
session. 

——Sit in a circle to encourage participation by everyone. 

——If possible, encourage the class to elect a student chairman and or secretary 
to share in the responsibility of class functioning. 

—Channel the ordering of Bibles and Hymnals through a class member who 
is also a member of the church. 


Value 


Often the type of person led to Christ through the English Bible class would 
be difficult to reach in any other way, and often these students possess excellent 
gualities of leadership. Sometimes the only way to enter a factory or industrial 
plant is by offering to teach an English class, and then these contacts can be 
directed into the church. If seen in proper perspective as the first step on the 
road to total Christian commitment, rather than as an end in itself, this teaching 
function of the missionary can be one of the most effective means of breaking 
down barriers and cultivating soil which one day may be ready for the nurtur- 
ing of the seed. Perhaps the opening of the windows of an insular people to 
Christian thought and concept through English Bible classes during the past 
hundred years has been of greater significance than is at first realized. It isa 
challenge that calls for further study, sharing of ideas, and better class pre- 
paration on the part of all who are engaged in this special work. 


Editorial note: During the course of compiling the information received 
through the questionnaire on Bible classes several important deficiencies in the 
questionnaire itself became apparent. We failed to ask for full bibliographical 
information on the literature used in the classess, with the result that the list 
of such materials given in the present article is not so useful to our readers as 
it might otherwise be. There was no specific request that missionaries not 
conducting Bible classes inform us of that fact, and therefore only those who 
actually carry on such work responded. Thus we have no way of conjecturing 
what is the comparative proportion of those who do and those who do not teach 


Bible classes. Well over half of the respondents were missionaries who arrived a ‘ 


in Japan for the first time since the war, as was naturally to be expected owing 
to the great influx of new missionaries in recent years. Since we did not 
specifically ask concerning the matter, however, we cannot affirm an impression 
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F class work as fies achieve greater proficiency in the language and begin to 

_ devote full time to other types of activity. The fact that fourteen percent of 
” the classes reported on were inherited from other missionaries would seem to 
“point to the fact that to some extent missionaries do tend to give up their Bible 
classes. On the other hand, the large proportion of Japanese Bible classes might 
be taken to indicate that many give up English classes in favor of Japanese ones. 

Despite these deficiencies, for which the Editor himself must accept the - ‘ 

responsibility, Mr. Magruder has summarized the information received in a very 
readable and helpful way, and we express our great appreciation to him. (A.B.T.) 


NOTICE 


In order that proper obituaries may be read at the coming 
conference of the Fellowship of Christian Missionaries in Japan 
to be held at Karuizawa, August 13-15, and afterwards published 
in the Japan Christian Year Book, we ask the following information 
be submitted concerning any deceased Protestant missionaries 
who have ever worked in Japan whose death has not previously 
been reported : 

Full name and denominational affiliation iy 
Date and place of birth 
Date and place of death 
Date of first arrival in Japan as a missionary : 
Date of last departure from Japan a 
Residence in Japan and kind of work Vay 
Place and kind of work, if any, engaged in after leaving 
_ Japan 
' Any other pertinent information 
Plesae send all such notice to the necrologist of the FCM: 
Bere | Dr. A. J. Stirewalt 
3 Nichome, Nakajime-dori 
a oa Ne Fukiai-ku, Kobe 
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Here is a careful analysis of the reasons underlying 
the rather belligerent self-confidence displayed by 
many students in Japan. It states the problem; can 
any of our readers out of their own experience 
share with us suggestions as to how to help such . 
young people to come to a saving knowledge of 
the Lord Jesus Christ? 


Why Japanese Young People Believe 
in Themselves 
RALPH T. PALMER 


“I do not believe in God! I believe only in myself!’ Such a declaration as 
this very often puts an effective end to personal conversation between a mission- 
ary and the Japanese student who gives voice to his simple creed. Time and 
again these words cut the heart out of the evangelist’s message, leaving him at 
a loss for an adequate reply. Then perhaps, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
penetrate the indurate shell of confidence fortifying the youth who made the 
statement, he retires frustrated and wounded. The silent cry of his fervent 
prayer is, “Show me a way to get through to this person, O God.” Often, how- 
ever, the way never somes clear. Why have so many young Japanese come 
to believe in nothing but themselves? The reasons are complex and begin in 
the very basic structure of the Japanese patterns of behaviour. Let us examine 
that structure briefly, in the hope that it may lead us to a better understand- 
ing of the social factors which produce these “egonomous” traits. 


I. The Japanese Child is Taught to Believe in Parental Authority 


The Japanese infant is born into a rigid family system enmeshed in a 
rigidly structured society, which is both nationalistic and masochistic. His per- 
sonality is to a great extent pre-determined by this environment. According to 
Dr. Heisaku Kosawa, a practicing psychiatrist, ‘The Japanese personality con- 
struct corresponds to the personality construct of the individual’s mother......... 
The mother’s personality construct is masochistic, due to the family system in 
1 2102.9 § Geer Thus from generation to generation the interaction of society and 
individual tend to perpetuate the “Japanese personality” in a seemingly endless 
circle. 

From birth the infant begins to feel the entanglements of Japanese life. 
He is expected to learn early to conform to the society of which he is a part. 


1. J. C. Maloney, Understanding the Japanese Mind (Tokyo, 1954) p. 207 es 
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_ Although many Westerners get the impression that Japanese children are over- 
rely, babied and allowed “to run wild,” this is an illusion due to their inability to 


detect the many subtle ways in which the child is restrained and his development 


controlled. 

Soon after birth the infant finds itself swaddled in thick kimonos and blan- 
kets which tend to discourage free movement. It is then bound in a sling on 
its mother’s back, frequently in such a way as to find movement almost impos- 
sible. Some protest usually precedes subjection to this inconvenience, but it is 

-soon suppressed. A feeling of security grows on the bound child. Often a 
child cries when released from its bonds, because this feeling of security has 
become associated with the straps and clothes that bind him and with the warmth 
and nearness of the mother on whom it now depends for security as well as 
for material needs. This has many effects upon the future personality and 
beliefs of the child. 

Life in the home soon begins to limit the child with other tethers. Along with 
the satisfaction and security of constant association with the mother, the child 
begins to learn respect toward the father. This is first sensed while on the 
mother’s back, as she makes obeisance to the father. As the child grows in 


_ understanding, he is forced to do similar obeisance to the father and other el- 


ders. In the country districts at least, many children are not merely told to bow 
to their elders; their heads are pushed down, or the mother carrying them bows 
low, causing the child’s body to assume the bowing position. As the child soon 
learns that this is expected of him, it becomes a habit and a belief. 

Children seldom doubt the word of their parents. A child is told that he 
must bow and mumble a few words of politeness when he greets a person. He 
may object to doing so, but seldom does he doubt the truthfulness of the state- 
ment, “You must bow.” When a Japanese child seeks to know “Why?” he is 


- often forced to be content with the answer, “Because you must,” or some simi- 
lar phrase. Just as a child who who is told God exists usually believes without 


Proof, the Japanese child learns to believe in the power and authority of his 


superiors. Yaekichi Yabe, speaking of the Japanese child under three years 


of age, wrote, “The feeling of the infant toward his parents is at first that of 


_ response to a superior power, and this impresses him strongly. He senses 
‘ : that the father is helping the mother physically and mentally, and it seems to the 
baby that the mother obeys the father. Thus the infant develops his be- 
lief in the authority of the parents. 


2 


Yabe continues by explaining that as the 


Yaekichi Yabe, “Super-ego, Criminality, and Religiosity,” Seishin Bunseki, October 1933. Translation 
y Kiy omi Kiyozumi. . 
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child grows it sees others of seemingly greater power than the parents and loses — 


some of his feeling that the power of parents is supreme, but nevertheless the 4 


conviction continues in the subconscious. 


Il. Transference of Believe in Parental Authority 


Westerners find it difficult to realize the depth and strength of the Japanese 


belief in power and authority. It permeates every phase of Japanese life and \" 


becomes a source of frustration for many missionaries, for its influence extends 
even to questions of religious faith. As the child grows toward adulthood he is 
taught to be submissive to the others who outrank him. He is taught to believe 
in the authority and power not only of parents, but of teachers, employers, offi- 
cials, and the Emperor. The emperor system of Japan is so closely knit to the 
family system that no true separation has been achieved. Thus, a transference 
of belief in the authority and power of parents to the Emperor or to those who 
represent him is natural and easy. 

In the article by Yabe mentioned above, there are these significant remarks : 
“The belief in the authority of the parents in the prerepressed stage is trans- 
ferred to a belief in something, rather, a misbelief in something absolute. The 
faith in God or Buddha is based on this belief... The faith in God or Buddha 
is only internal. In order to find out the basis of a moral character we have 
to search this inner part. A moral character is formed from a core of belief in 
the power of the parents and all other memories added to it? (italics added). 


Ill. Obedience and Submission 


Two other binding strands of “the web” (as Frank Gibney describes the 
society of Japan in his book Five Gentlemen of Japan) which are important to 
this discussion may be briefly mentioned. First, before the war, Japanese were 


_ taught blind acceptance of all that their superiors said and blind obedience to 


all commands. Conformity and acceptance in the face of authority were ingrain- 
ed character traits. Dr. Tsuneo Muramatsu wrote, “One was educated and 
trained from early childhood to adjust to the prescribed and appropriate way of 
life in an authoritarian atmosphere. To the extent that the individual was 
obedient and faithful to his alloted position and was content with his lot in 
family and society, he could have personal security” (italics added).* Second, the 
Japanese were taught to accept and endure their lot without complaint —a _per- 


3. Tsuneo Muramatu, “Japan, Some Psychological Perspectives,” Background Report, October 1949, p.2 — 
See also Nobutaka Ike, The Beginnings of Political Democracy in Japan (Baltimore, 1905) p. 202. 
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Why Japanese Young People Believe in Themselves 


son learned early to gaman (“knuckle under”) when he didn’t agree with his 
superiors. Whenever the child failed to be properly respectful to his parents 
and superiors he was severely criticized and often punished. Any time the child 
objected he was taught not to give vent to his feelings of rage and hate but to 
subdue them. In later life he learned to cover his emotions with an obedient 
smile. 

The preceding description has been put into the past tense because many 
foreigners and some urban Japanese feel it to be a thing of the past. But the 
truth is that this same type of training and the resultant belief in and submis- 
sion to the authority and power of superiors continues in most parts of Japan, 
particularly in rural areas. It must be remembered, too, that most of Japan is 
still rural. 


IV. Summary and Conclusions 


In summary of the foregoing evidence we many point out that Japanese 
children are born into a social and family system which trains them to believe 
in the authority of their superiors. This belief is expressed outwardly by “blind 

obedience,” but inwardly there is often rebellion. Nevertheless, the Japanese is 
| taught to endure and to give in to the demands of superior authority. T hese 
facts deeply affect his religious belief in God, which springs directly from the 
prior belief in authority, and frequently has no other source. 
. The observations and experiences of the writer, which have been primarily 
concerned with rural people, would seem to confirm these statements and to 
- lead to several conclusions as to why so many Japanes young people profess 
_pelief in themselves only. During the war the military leaders to whom belong- 
ed the real authority were in power, preaching that the Emperor was father 
of the nation and that his subject must obey his will, just as every Japanese 
child must obey the will of his immediate father. Belief in the authority of the 
father was thus was transferred to that of the Emperor and his representatives. 
Throughout the conflict the governmental authorities assured the people that 
victory would surely come. In blind faith most of the people eagerly suffered 
great sacrifices for the causes advocated by their superiors. The military de- 
feat of Japan, however, destroyed the myth of the infallibility of the superiors ; 
: the Emperor renounced his divinity. Therefore as authority crumbled away, so — 
; 4 faded away the faith of the millions which had been built upon belief in the 
_ authority of their superiors. It should be noted at this point that faith in the 
f ith in the divinity of the Emperor is not, for the Japanese, the same thing 
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; : that belief in God is to Westerners. The Japanese. concept is belief in the ; 
x 


_ authority of the divine as represented by the divine symbol, the Emperor. 

ee. With the beginning of the occupation, a new expression of the fundamental 
2 Japanese faith was noted, being built as it is on the foundation of respect for 
2 authority. In a phenomenally short time, the nation transferred its allegiance 


_ to the new authority, personified by the leaders of the military occupation. This 
. explains, at least in part, the love of the Japanese for General Douglas Mc > 
Arthur and may help to answer some of the puzzled queries as to why the 
ee Japanese nation took so quickly to the new order. Soon, however, a new and 
disturbing element entered the picture. The beginnings of democracy and self- 
government resulted in frequent changes of groups and individuals in power 
in and fluctuation of authority. In the political sphere and in public life, the peo- 
ple were granted freedom to criticized their superiors and object to those above 
them. At the same time, however, private life in the family was still in the 
grip of the old system, with its habits and beliefs conditioned as in the past. 
Faith founded upon authority still struggles to exist in the new atmosphere of 
freedom. The end result seems to be confusion among the people, no lack of 
_ political corruption and much abuse of this new-found freedom. 

In the current debate as to whether some sort of re-establishment of Shinto 
as the state religion should be undertaken, Dr. Yoshio Oishi of Kyoto Univer- 
sity made the following remarks before a committee of the House of Represen- 

-_tatives of the National Diet: “A characteristic of the Japanese since the war is 
the weakness of their national spirit because the authority of the State has been 
lost on account of its defeat. Authority is an important thing which gives 
support to our social life.”* Notice that three terms, spirit, authority, and social 

_ life are conjoined in this statement. In this connection, social life has a deeper 


bia 


___ connotation in Japanese than in English, referring to the very structure of exis- 
: tence as Japanese social beings. In this quotation and in his other remarks 
Dr. Oishi lends support to our general thesis. 

The young people of Japan find themselves adrift in this sea of confusion. 
__Up until their adolescent years their training has been little different from what 
it was before and during the war. They grow into their teens believing in the 
_ power of higher authority, and whatever religious faith they may have is still 
¥ rooted in such a belief. But when they attain adolescence, the years of doubt 
and change in youth of all nations, they begin to learn the history of defeat 


4. From a translation:from an article in the Jinja Shimpo of Feb. 25, 1956, as it appeared in The : 
Japan Christian Quarierly, July 1956, p. 285. ie. 
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and to see the results of disillusioned and misplaced faith. They become aware 
of social problems and take an interest in politics, only to find that there is no 
real authority anywhere in public life. A taste of “democracy ” and “ freedom ” 
~ begins to break through the walls of blind obedience, and the old idols topple, 
but there is nothing to which they can give their allegiance. In such a crisis 
of life they retreat into the citadel of ego, convinced that there is no other ob- 
ject for faith. 
Only the liberating enslavement of faith in Jesus Christ as Lord can pro- 
vide them with the necessary authority and discipline which is the prerequisite 
of true freedom. Somehow we must learn to penetrate that shell of defiant 
self-confidence which is the outward expression of a deep insecurity. 


Work Camp Leader’s Impression: I personally am grateful for this experi- 
ence. Although I had lived before in Christian communities, this was the most 
intimate, and it was a new experience because it was ecumenical. Although at 

first I was terribly worried, in view of the difficult conditions and my own 
lack of experience, I found I could depend on the fine spirit of the group to 
carry us through any situation. But this was not all that was at work in the 
camp. Everything was so confused at first that I could make no sense of it. 
I threw myself—and the camp—on the mercy of God. Although plans continued 
-to change at the last minute, and although we had many emergencies, somehow 
the problems straightened themselves out and a sort of flexible order came into 
things. I was not the strong man at the top who was running the camp—I do 
not have that sort of ability. But I sensed a Leadership greater and wiser than 
“mine, and wiser than that of the group. I believe that our prayer was really 
answered and that the Spirit of God really did fall on the comp because a group 
of people got to the limit of their knowledge and resource .and in their despera- 
: tion tacitly decided to let God work in and through them. Interestingly—and 
mercifully !—enough, the real Leader of our camp turned out to be God Himself. 
‘Sue S. Althouse 
Director, Osaka Work Camp, 1956 
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Any treatment of the problems and opportunities ih nae 
involved in youth and student evangelism in Japan ; ; 

should include for balance’s sake some “un-tam- : 
pered” expression by youth themse’ves concerning | 

their own situation. Here several such expressions 

are gathered. They were not solicited for the 

Quarterly, but were gleaned from other sources— 

reports on Bible classes, news organs for youth 

Sroups, etc. They well deserve careful reading 

and reflection by each reader on the basis of his 

own experiences with the fascinating though 

Sometimes frustrating youth in his own circles. 


Student Opinion: A Miscellany 


Japanese Students Today 


By 
SHINJI FUKUZAWA 


Junior, Waseda University 


(A brief but responsible summary of general characteristics of today’s 
students in Japan provides us with a barometer for consideration. Ed.) 


Overall Characteristics 


As distinguished from the generation just ahead of us, we Japanese students 
of today were trained in a democratic educational system free of military na- 
tionalism. The first thing that can be said about us, therefore, is that we have 
some grasp of the basic democratic concepts of liberty, equality and respect for 
human personality. 

Secondly, we share with all other Japanese a burning hatred of war and a 
strong desire for peace. 

Again, it is important to know that we are trying to learn to think for 
ourselves. We are eager to take full advantage of the new intellectual freedom 
of post-war Japan. 


The social scene about us is so complex, however, that it sometimes seems 


the more we learn the more confused we are. For lack of guiding principles | 


the average student today is apt to react to issues and events simply according 
to how he feels at the moment. 
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Special Types 
There are many “drifters” in our midst, students whose only apparent 


concern in life is to get a diploma and a job, and in the meantime to have a 
good time. 


A large body of students, however, are vitally interested in the pressing 
social and economic issues of the day, and are trying to face them resolutely. 
Most of these students are socialistic in their thinking. This does not mean 
that they are Communists, nor even necessarily Socialists ; it means, rather, that 
they are impatient with the post-war political stalemate under the Tory regime. 

The Communists, of course, are always with us. They often stir up much 
excitement over specific popular issues, but inflexible thinking and high power 
methods have for the most part alienated them from the mass of their class- 
mates. 

Much publicity has been given a small group of people known as the “Race 
of the Sun” (“tatyozoku”), whose express purpose is the contravention of all 
established order, moral and otherwise. We students can sympathize with these 
non-conformists who carry to the extreme the post-war rebellion against the old 
ways, a rebellion which to one extent or another every one of us feels. But 
their movement is purely negative, offering nothing positive to take the places 
of what they would destroy. 


The Unemployment Problem 


Worry over getting a job after graduation is a dark cloud which lies on the 
horizon of almost all of us. And for many the problem shapes up as a moral, 
as well as an economic, crisis. ; 

Stiff competition for the available positions gives many large corporations 
sufficient leverage to compel young people to swear allegiance to this country’s 
rather feudalistic economic order as a condition for coming onto the payroll. 
Many students falsify themselves in this way out of sheer economic neéessity. 


Christian Students 


To my sorrow I must say frankly that there are very few Christian students 
who carry their faith courageously outside the four walls of the church. Per- 7 
- haps lack of numbers engenders a feeling of weakness. But it seems that a ‘a 
{ nan stones are Leas ty gaia as a gentle, good-hearted, unadventu- Fy 
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Piciently to the revolutionary power of God’s Holy Spirit in our lives. Through 
__us God would surely do great things both for Japanese Christianity and for the - 
_ Japanese nation herself if, as a dedicated band, we Christian students really 
a committed ourselves to a thorough-going and radical faith in our Master and 
his transforming Gospel. 
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. a Reflections on Bible Study 
pe: 
5: 23 ; MICHIO KISHI 


Senior, Tokyo University 


<7 


ye (A Christian student and then a seeker share with us some good thinking on the 


e _ Yelation of the Bible and the present scene through the concrete medium of their - 
ee own experiences and ideas. Ed.) 


than the. Old Testament. I don’t know why. But there is a tendency to say 
_ that.the,New Testament is enough for our salvation and the Old Testament is 
_ an appendix to the New Testament or something that helps our understanding 
a of the New Testament. The fact that the Old Testament treats much of the 
stories of the Israelites makes us regard it as a history book (here, I don’t 
Bs tefer.digectly to the prophets). 
— is:¥urthermore its prophetic writings might be fulfilled in Jesus Christ and are 
__ now useful only as a means of interpretation of the birth of our saviour. 
aan eco: Moreover, there is a bad propensity to say, usually a superficial observation, 
 that.the Bible is a book on morals, and the New Testament is qualified to be 
Cs so but the Old Testament no longer is. Therefore the New Testament is 
2 _ thought. highly of. Here, I must myself reflect whether it is right or not to 
see the Holy Scripture as two separated Books with characteristic roles in re- 
_ Iation to each other. Both in the Old and New Testaments God appears. “God” 
_ who is the object of Christian faith is He who exists, lives, acts, and makes 
himself known to us in the Old and New Testament. : 
; The Creation, the Covenant, the Exile and the Resurrection are the continua- 


Svs Tyeere 7 
ss blo Japanese Protestant Christians are apt to read the New Testament more 
e. 


In these facts God in a Christian sense shows us his works. But if we 
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tal > these facts only as historical phenomena, we are on the brink of misunder 
“i ee Se vam of our faith: 
. These are really historical but for us living m the present day. they are 
| Supra-historical. Jesus Christ not only lived twenty hundred vears before and _ s 
fulfilled the New Convenant (Jer. 31:31), but also lives today among ourselves. 
not as one with a human body but as a guide and embodiment of God's willto 
humanity which can never disappear from this world. The teachings of the 
Old Testament can also be living among us as they were to the Isreelites in olden 
days. The story of Adam and Eve is not merely a fantastic presupposition of 
human sin. In our hearts we can find an “Adam and Eve.” : 
To us the Ten Commandments are given. It is us that God accuses im the 
Old Testament again and again through the mouths of the prophets) To us ‘ 
sinful beings, God promises the new Covenant. Though Jesus was bom and 
died so many years before, yet to us the Covenant of Jesus Christ is not to be 4 
fulfiled until we become obedient to Him and believe in Him. . 
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Thoughts on Bible Study 


. By 
AKIRA URYU : 
= 
Senior, Tekyo University be 


I am sorry that the space is too limited to put my opinion in the concrete. 
But I will try to express it as frankly as I can. 

We learned from the Old Testament how the Israelites approached the way” 
to the truth of life and the world. Their experience and their attainment moved : 
us (though it was a relative attainment). I reflected on my own life through 
the light of their experience and thought, and I found a new scope in my life. 
Today at least I do not deny the existence of the Absolute, though I can not 
yet maintain it positively. 

i From the olden times, many great figures searched for the way to true life. 
__ And they told us about what they could get to. But they are relative achieve 
3 poets. We human beings always seek for the truth and we sometimes feelwe 
_ have got to the gate of the absolute truth. But after all, we find out it is beyond. 
s « a 2 Somers: bed of Bernice ete) ; 
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pared) gradually through the history of the Israelites and by SeaNG Christ it was 
_ greatly developed. ; 

Christianity shows us great experiences and insights into life and the world. - 
Today it is one of the greatest religions. But I cannot yet call it the absolute 
religion, though it shows us the way of truth relatively. 

Buddhism also shows us the profound meaning of life. We Japanese have 
heard from childhood the words of Confucius, Laotsze and other prominent phi- 
losophers in China which give us deep insights into life, though some parts of 
them are very feudalistic or nihilistic. 

Materislistic dialectics (Marxism) shed light from a new angle on the indi- 
vidual phase of life as the social. 

I shall accept the truth and I shall concentrate on the problems of life. 
But in the first place I should be faithful to myself. 

Now I do not want to be bound by the readymade morals, religions and 
ideologies, because there are many defects in them and they cannot answer 
many problems of today. 

Of course, it is difficult to get rid of the frame, the negative conditions of 
modern society. But I will try as well as I can to solve the problem of the 
truth of life and the world by my own experience and thought (though they 
have been formed, and will be formed, helped by our ancestors’ attainments). 

To know. the way of truth is possible only at the point of the astringency 
of history. So it is difficult for me to believe that Christianity shows us the 
only way of truth. Of course, to know is one thing and to believe is quite 
another. I don’t deny there is a possibility that I shall be Christian by any 


chance. 


Korean Christian Students in Japan 


By 
HYUNG SOON LEE 
Keio University Graduate Department of Economics 
(Out of a rich experience of studying in Japan, a comes graduate student 
shares ideas of first-importance for the Church in Asia. Ed.) 


It is said that there are some 3000 students of Korean descent in Japan— 
- pre- and post-war, that is. Of that number I would guess that about one-third, 
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or 1000 Rens. are in Tokyo attending various colleges and universities. 
) Beyond that it is very difficult to estimate just what percentage of them are 
Christians. At any rate, it is likely that those who have come to Japan more 
recently include a rather high percent of Christians. 

As for the Church life of these Korean students, I think that there are 
probably three types of students: 1) those attending Korean churches here in 
Japan; 2) those going to Japanese churches ; 3) those who are baptised Christians 

- but are at present attending no church. The Korean churches mentioned are 
those in areas like Osaka and Tokyo where there are large groups of Koreans 
who are not students; the actual student attendance in these churches is almost 
impossible to get into numbers, but I rather think the number would be small 
percentage-wise. 

Nevertheless, thinking of my own experience among the Christian students 
who are Korean, there are perhaps several characteristics which stand out. 
One is that those who do participate actively in Church have a strong and out- 
going faith. They feel keenly their responsibilities as Christians. Secondly, I 
think it can be said that their attitude toward the Japanese churches is very 
healthy, as it grows out of intimate friendships with many Japanese at many 
different levels of life. Finally, it must be said that there is as yet no adequate 
focal point for the integration of efforts among these students. 

Shifting interest outside the churches for a moment, we find that there is 
a Korean YMCA, but that it is relatively weak. The main reason for this is 
insufficient financial stability, so that what resources are available, are not even 
in full use. If some such movement outside the church could be developed, it 
would be of real help to both the Korean churches and to the Korean com- 
munity in general. Again, we find no target for the integration of efforts, and 


for the development of this target there is no adequate leadership, which reverts | 


back to insufficient resources, etc. 

On the hopeful side of the ledger, I would say that in the Christian faith 
among Koreans as I have known it in my experiences, there is no real danger 
of its being restricted to any current political limits, such as nationalism. Fur- 

ther, there are real chances for positive, fruitful relationships with Japanese 


Christian students, if judged by the fine relationships already existing. This ; 
should be fostered here in Japan, inasmuch as direct relations between Japan 
and Korea are still difficult. Of course, there are reasons for not having done am 
more in this area until now, but I feel that Korean Christian students are cer- : 


open | to  eemene friendship with 1 more Japanese students. 


f 
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Asian Students in Reconiliatian 
YASUYUKI KOSEKI 


3rd year, Tokyo Union Theological Seminary 


(This enthusiastic expression of one whose thinking was carried to the 
frontier of the Church’s life in Japan challenges both the Church and all of us 
who would serve it. Ed.) 

It was a great pleasure for me to be approved for the first English camp of 
the Church of Christ (Kyodan). It was great to have the opportunity to discuss 
with many friends in Christ about the most serious problems which we confront 
at present, under the theme of “ Asian Students in Reconciliation.” 

The problem which was presented at camp is how and by what way we 
Christians in Japan can really unite with fellow Asians in Christ. In the past, 
Japan committed numerous brutalities against Asian countries, and because of 
them their feelings toward her were made extremely bad. What should we 
Christians, esepcially Christian students, do now to atone for our actions in the © 
past. We Japanese, of course, should not be indifferent to our past. We should 
earnestly ask the people in Asia to forgive our actions. But the fact is that we 
have not been concerned about it at all and have even hidden it behind a curtain, 

Between our government and other Asian countries, reparation problems 
have developed remarkably to conclusion. However, we should at first make 
every effort to restore friendly relations with them in mind. In other words, 
we should reconcile with them in mind. In other words, we should reconcile 
ourselves with the Lord Jesus Christ at first. 

We discussed about. reconciliation with fellow Asians, presenting definite 
ideas, such as, “Let’s start from where we are able”; let’s testify to recon- 
ciliation through Asian students in Japan;-and then “Let’s make our own 
reconciliation with other Asian people.” I wonder whether Churches in Japan 
have ever thought of reconciliation with Asian friends. We deeply appreciate 
the fact that we had chances to talk over the most basic and important problems, 
problems of reconciliation, and to reflect on ourselves as Christians, 

Churches in Japan may say that they have been confronted with matters of 


_ re-establishing the Church and have not had time to think of reconciliation. In 
_ my opinion, they should solve their problems while they fight for faith to unite 


with Churches in other Asian countries in Christ. Therefore, before joining 
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mind and pray for that. 

In my interpretation, reconciliation is to brmg Man imto harmony walle 
_ God; and God makes himself harmonious with simmers and the world, through _ 
the atonement of Christ. Therefore, if we make our own reconciliation 


Gwith God tirauph Christ, we can be reconciled with fellow Asians through 


Christ. There we receive our faith of reconciliation objectively, 2t the atone 
ment of Christ, and we, simmers, are forgiven our sms and are reconciled with 
God. We have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ and we shal] be 


Testored to communion with God, We, then, can obtain peace among human 


’ -The essence of reconciliation is love; and love is a belt which ties mp 
everything in this world. Understanding the essence of it, we are enabled to 
be reconciled with Asians in Christ, and eventually we can unite with chem im 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

ree kad ts be tecmced wan tem 


_ Christ and fight with faith for the glory of the Lord 


or 
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An experienced teacher and leader of students on | 
one of Japan's famous women’s university cam- 
puses encounters some of the extreme points of 
stress and strain in the life of the Church in 
Asia, and here shares her impressions in a spirit 
of humility and wisdom that comes only from 
living with these realities at first hand for a 
long time. 


TRAVEL REPORT: ' 
Ecumenical Mission Team to Korean © ) 
~ Students. z 


—by WILNA THOMAS [ 


First I wish to express my gratitude for the special privilege that was . 
given me to represent Japan on the Ecumenical Mission Team visiting Korea. 
Perhaps never again will I have the honor of representing a country not my 
own in a foreign country. I am very conscious of the trust that was placed in 
me and | am sorry that often I did not measure up to that trust. t 

The Ecumenical Mission Team, organized under the sponsorship of the 
American S.V.M., was made up of an American student who has been studying 
in Hong Kong, a Filipino minister, a Pakistani teacher and myself. We were 
given the task of talking with students on the theme “ Revolution and Reconcila- 
tion”. We met approximately three thousand students in fifteen different 
universities in a total of thirty-four meetings, many of which were discussion 
meetings. 

Before I tell about our discussion I want to say a few things about the 
Korean situation. My first impression was that Seoul looked like Tokyo in 1949. 

You could see the effects of the war in the half-destroyed buildings and in the 
numbers of soldiers and jeeps. 

Housing seemed to me to be very poor. We saw many small, drab, poor- 
looking houses and very few large beautiful ones. The water shortage impressed 
itself on us everywhere. In Seoul they often have water in the water system 
for only two or three hours a day. as 

The economic situation is not good. The exchange rate for the Hwan is 
500 to one American dollar, but the black market rate is between 800 or 1000 — 
to one dollar. The prices are very high. There has been little industrial . 
development. One of the university presidents said that students did not want 
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to study science or engineering because of the difficulty in getting jobs. 

me The educational situation also is not good. We saw many beautiful school 
: buildings, particularly new university buildings. But there is a lack of books 
- in Korean, there is a lack of teachers. The boy graduates must enter the army 
for two or more years so this prevents them from studying with a secure feel- 
‘ing. Although primary school education is compulsory there are fees for primary 
schools and the children of the poor cannot go. They. work during the day and 
t t if possible attend night schools. 

With regard to the political situation the last election showed that there is 


country, however, President Rhee has considerable support. We found that 
students would not speak openly in public meetings against the government. 
If they want to get a passport to somewhere, or to shorten military service, it 


iY 
& considerable opposition to the Rhee government particularly in Seoul. In the 
j 
y 


is best to support the government. 
. I was impressed by the churches. Their size, the crowds of people and the 
‘singing were all wonderful. Worshipping with a group of eight hundred people 
was an’ experience I had not had for a while. Some of the new churches that 
have have been built by people who have come from the north surprised us. 
The first problem around which our discussions with the students centred 
is related to the church. Recently the large Presbyterian church in Korea has 
split into two. This was caused partly by theological differences. One group 
is defitely fundamentalist ; the other group is not but is very orthodox. Perhaps 
another reason for the split has been the desire to exercise power on the part 
Be, of certain leaders. Missionaries and mission money have also been involved. 
pQa the university campuses there is a church- sponsored Korean Student Christian 
Federation, as well as the Y.M.C.A. The K.S.C.F. groups also split following the 
split in the church. However, last Christmas time the K.S.C.F. united again. 
Our team travelled with the two secretaries of the K.S.C.F., one from each of 
the two divisions. In one university the occasion for our visit was the first 
4 time for the divided groups to come together. There is also tension between 
g the K.S.C.F and the ‘YM. and Y.W.C.A. ’s. All these groups cooperated in our 
a visit but difficulties between them were evident. 
The second problem that was discussed was Japan. Over and over again 
q os heard expressions of a desire for friendship with Japanese students. I think 
, that the enthusiasm for renewed fellowship was completely sincere. From their 
the Korean students want to work concretely so far as they are able to 
ly;e enter into Pilondsbip with their Japanese neighbors. 
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In the course of the discussions, however, we became aware that there are 
‘many difficulties which must be faced as we seek to become friends. The 
young people are ready and willing to forget the past. Older people still 
carry many miserable memories of being forced to use the Japanese language, 
of having to change their names, of being denied opportunities for positions of 
leadership. But younger people had few direct experiences and are willing to 
forgive and forget. The difficulties are chiefly concerned with present fears 
regarding Japan’s policy. Japan is claiming property in Korea but not in Taiwan 
and Manchuria. Japan is too friendly to Communism. She has made a treaty 
with Russia and she allows trade with, and travel to China. The Koreans do 
not understand that there has been any change in Japan since the war. They 
were surprised to know that there is now no compulsory shrine worship or 
bowing to the Emporer’s picture. There is no doubt that the present Korean 
attitude is largely conditioned by their past experiences, and I think this is 
itself not difficult to understand. 

With regard to my general impressions of Korea I felt that there was a 
fundamental hopelessness in their situation. Although student groups were 
bright and enthusiastic, their own future and the future of their divided land 
does not look very promising. 

Everywhere there is a consuming hate and fear of Communism. This too 
can be understood when we realize their bitter experience of war on their own 
soil. This experience has also given rise to a great sense of self pity. They 
have suffered very much through long years and we can only pray and work 
that this suffering may become for them a creative thing. 

One of our Korean friends pointed out to us that one of the heritages from 
the days of Japanese rule was the habit of deceiving the authorities. Children 
were taught to lie to the Japanese police. Now these children are adults and 
there is the difficult task of cultivating honesty and integrity. Moreover Koreans 
are inexperienced in positions of leadership, having been denied these positions 
for so long. They must have time to learn and this time must be one of great 
strain. 

I felt returning from Korea that I had had a new experience of the terrible 
consequences of human sin—not the sin of one particular country, but the sin of 
the whole human family. ‘We have all sinned and come short of the glory of 
God.” We must all seek His forgiveness, and forgiving each other, work toge- 
ther to fulfil His purposes. 7 
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A graduate of Tokyo University of Foreign 
Studies, having learned what the work and mission 
of reconciliation really means in concrete terms, 
has come through the pain of that experience to 
a position of hope and dedication worthy of any 
Christian who would take seriously the reconciling 
Ve: love of Christ in today’s complex of need. 


TRAVEL REPORT: 


Inter-Asian Journalism Seminar. 


—by MITSUO HAMMA 


Along with Mr. Ito, a seminary student from Doshisha Univeristy, I was 
give the opportunity to take part in the Inter-Asian Journalism Seminar held in 
Ellinwood Church, Manila, P.I., from May 20 to 31. 

| When I did some shopping in Hong Kong on the way back from the Philippines, 
I could knock down the prices to reasonable levels as every tourist used to 
travelling there does, but not in the Philippines. Perhaps it is because of a 
feeling of being indebted to them. I cannot tell clearly what relation such a 
feeling has to the brutal deeds the Japanese soldiers had done during the war. 
Anyway I was sorry and I could never think of trying to break down the 
prices. in Philippine shops and stores. 

It is said that hospitality, a national Filipino trait, is especially seen in 
entertaining visitors—they say that sometimes many families incur heavy debts 
because of it—and accordingly we were cordially invited to special treats day 

after day. But something else occupied my heart, decreasing my appetite, and 
; in the long run I am afraid we might have disappointed them again. We were 
almost always informed of the brutality of the Japanese soldiers during the 
meal, sometimes before and after. 
. Someone told me that his brother was killed by the Japanese, another that 
his parents were killed in his full view, and someone else made me sad with 


another story. Being thus informed of many cruel deeds of the Japanese soldiers. 
e. during the war, even though I was but an elementary school pupil at the time, 


I came to feel and realize that I was involved, and this feeling of involvement 
’ led me to say that I was sorry. 

But on the other hand some of them said to me that they were tired of 
just hearing the Japanese say, “I am sorry.” I could easily understand why 
y mentioned it in that way. They meant to say that it was the same old 
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story, and while it suited the occasion, the mere saying those words didn’t seém 
to remove old feelings and create new ones. 

Though we must accept some responsibility for saying simply that we are 
sorry, the whole situation seemed to imply to me that the wounds scratched on 
their hearts during the war were so deep and serious that those scars might 
be carried to the grave. It may be generalized that only hatred and hostility 
toward the Japanese remained among Filipinos in general after the war, since 
they had seen Japanese soldiers kill their fellowmen, while a more impersonal 
terror and horror of war remained among us, since we had seen no enemy 
soldiers but only bombing planes. 

What we are confronted with will not be dissolved in a year or a decade 
of years. One clear fact we will keep in mind is that forgiveness is not some- 
thing that can be demanded but must be hoped for, prayed for, appealed for. 
But as we wait and wait for the day of reconciliation we are encouraged strongly 
by the rich experiences of having met our Christian brother in the Philippines, 
having known his sincere and warm concern for us personally, having heard 


from him at least an expression of forgiveness and friendship in our common 
Lord. 
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(Note: This article coneludes the presentation 
of excerpts from Mr: Howes’ master’s dissertation. 
The first installment (July, 1954) discussed 
the question of how Uchimura developed into a 
Christian leader. The second (April, 1957) 
described his activities as a teacher and free-lance 
writer and his role in Japanese history as a 
prophet and cultural interpreter.) 


Kanzo Uchimura: Social Reformer 


JOHN F. HOWES 


Uchimura at this time! also wrote a number of articles for newspapers and magazines. 
Some of them appeared in the English language papers, but the majority were in Japanese. 
They established Uchimura as a convincing critic of government policy. His refusal to 
bow before the Imperial Rescript had been hesitation based on religious convictions. But 


‘by now he had become gravely interested in liberalizing the policies of the government, 


and as a result gradually moved toward the socialists. Rikugozasshi 7\#€2é, a Christian 
journal of social criticism, was the first to publish him regularly. 

Later Uchimura acquired a wider audience in Kokumin no Tomo BR ROX. This maga- 
zine had been started in 1887 by Tokutomi Soho #=2%%%, a Christian graduate of Doshisha. 
His original aims have been described as the promotion of political freedom, economic 
equality, and Christian evangelization. He modeled it on The Nation and it was “looked 
up to as the brightest hope of the new era.” Uchimura contributed some of his most _ 
stinging criticism to it. In 1896, however, Tokutomi traveled abroad at the expense of the 
Japanese government, and on return himself entered the bureaucracy as an official. This 
ended his career as a liberal, and he later became an apologist for Japanese chauvinism. 


Uchimura broke with him soon after his return from abroad, and they were reconciled 
only when they both felt moved to action over the American Immigration Act of 1924. 


But before Tokutomi’s trip abroad the two men were good friends. The Kokumin 
published in 1890 a series of Uchimura’s articles on education in America, followed by a 
number on current events from 1894 to 1896. The most famous of these was “ Obser- 
vations on the Times” (Jisei no Kansatsu 330%), which was published in August, 


7 i 
i. 1896. This thirty-four page essay, strongly critical of Japanese political morality, sold 


out 15,000 copies the first day. Its candor evoked heated defense, but assured Uchimura 


to Tokyo, there to become an editor of the Yorodzu. 


A. The Editor 


___ Most important among the factors influencing Uchimura to accept this position was 
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a vehicle for liberal and independent journalism. To this end he built up an editorial 
staff of men who agreed with him generally and were gifted writers. Uchimura, already 
known both as a trenchant critic. of government authoritarianism and a gifted English 
writer, was the first editor selected. Uchimura was pleased and honored by this new 
position, but he did not accept it readily and did not consider it his life’s work. 


I often think I should go to direct preaching of the Gospel at once; but my 
services seem to be much required in editorial works, at least for the present. 
I humbly wait for the voice that shall command me to leave the net and go to 
the fishing of men. 


He remained convinced that primarily he was an evangelist, even though earning his money 
in other activities. 

His new position, though it may not have fulfilled his dreams, conferred many privileges 
on him for the first time. One was the intellectual stimulation of life among other writers 
in the capital. Paralleling this was financial independence for the first time in many years. 
The Yorodzu job provided an annual salary of about $500, but on this amount Uchimura 
was able to ride in a jinriksha to work every morning, and to repay some of his debts. 
He was also able for the first time to send Bell a Christmas present. Added to financial 
independence and professional status was family pride: he and his wife were blessed late 
in 1897 with a son whom they named Yushi fiz. 

Uchimura’s first position with the Yorodzu was English language editor. It seems _ 
strange that a newspaper published primarily in the Japanese language and aimed princi- 
pally at Japanese readers should desire a daily column in English. But this was not un- 
common at that time. There was a demand for such a column from the eager students 
of English among Japanese readers. In addition Uchimura felt that he should present the 
Japanese point of view in English so that some members, at least, of the foreign com- 
munity in Japan might learn how the Japanese felt, particularly about problems of inter- 
national relations. 

Uchimura’s aims were clearly énunciated in the first days on his new job. He was, he 
said, a Japanese who “ possesses a guileless heart, open alike to the world’s highest civi- 
lization, as to the best of his nation’s heritage.” At the same time he hoped to propagate 
new ideas but temper them with a desire for objectivity. ‘We should be as modest and 
silent of our impartiality as of our charity and goodwill towards others. We pray to be 
impartial, but we do not vaunt of our impartiality.” “Moral police we defined... (our) 
...function to be; or application of negative morality on society, with such of practical 
wisdom as shall ‘prepare the way’ for the reception of the positive and spiritual.” Thus 

he emphasized that he hoped to guide society through his editorials so that it would be 
more receptive to his principal message—Christianity. 

He wrote short columns of a few hundred words, at first daily and then once a week. 
The articles reveal the incision of a prophet and the enthusiasm of a reformer assured 
ahead of time of victory. Perhaps because they could not very well answer his statements 
about British colonialism, the English-language press in the port cities frequently criticized 
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t his English style. The single exception was when the Japan Daily Mail honored the 
_ young editor by suspecting that someone other than a Japanese had written his commenda- 
Wl tory article about Queen Victoria. He replied with barely a sa to the compliment : 
If we can assure (as assure we assuredly CAN) that. . Editor of the 
Yorodzu Choho did write it, will he, the Editor of the Say Mail, who behaves 
like a patriot in English journalism in this corner of the world, absolve us from 


/ the verdict ...that English effusions by Japanese journalists are, for the most 
part, oe eng 


Perhaps the best way to describe Uchimura’s thoughts while writing in English on the 
Yorodzu is to outline some of the characteristic themes in his articles. Four occurred 
frequently. The first was a Japanese position on international relations, particularly with 
Great Britain. His main subject was claim for Japanese equality, and this centered about 
the abolition of extraterritoriality. Uchimura considered extraterritoriality “a disgrace, 
not to this and that non-Christian nations, but to humanity at large.” After it had been 
abolished Uchimura continued his criticism of the mental attitude that fostered it and that 
still influenced Europeans in Japan. As late as the Russo-Japanese War he remarked on 
the lack of “due honor usually shown by so-called Christian nations towards nations not 
so-called.” This concern for Japan’s rights was matched by a sympathy towards areas 
that were being victimised by British imperialism, particularly Greece and South Africa. 

The second general characteristic of his writing was social-democratic views on domestic 

_ politics. He supported reduction of armaments and the use of the money consequently 
Saved to increase free education; the abolition of all civil ranks: the establishment of 
autonomous provincial governments; and reform of the Upper House of the Diet to permit 
selection of members of the middle class. He also favored the labor movement, as shown 
by his article on the founding of The Labor World (Rodo Sekai = itF) which he foresaw 
would “with more dispassionate earnestness take up the case of the much neglected class 
of laborers in Japan.” But his program ended here. He seldom suggested economic spe- 

_ cifics for relief and never offered broad philosophic solutions except those of Christian 

- morality. 


The third general current seen in his articles was an implicit Christian basis supporting 


ee 


foster a Japanese religion of loyalty and patriotism. “Patriotism becomes an evil when it 
excludes or supercedes all other loves and affections.” Adoption of Western techniques 
meant that they must accept its view of individual worth and its other moral values. 
_Government-supported Shinto was no substitute. 

: Readers rightly inferred from these articles that Uchimura was a Christian, but they 
ef found him critical of the Christian movement in Japan. In some ways he complained of | 
the same things that the missionaries did: the prevalence of “rice Christians” and the 


ervating effect unt Sep mmational differences on the Christian movement. Sen also em- ° 


his thinking. There were two facets to this. First, he opposed governmental efforts to ~ 
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late war with China was her progressiveness, and her progressiveness was the result of 
missionaries.” Later he published a series of articles which listed prominent Japanese who 
had become disillusioned with Christianity and turned apostate. The purpose of these - 
articles was to counterbalance mission reports on the success and influence of Christianity 
in Japan. In summarizing these strands of nationalism, social democracy and critical ap- 
praisal of Christianity which Uchimura wrote in English we may say that they show him 


at his best as a cultural interpreter. They did not always earn him friends, but they did 
publicize Japan’s position among Westerners. Possibly because of his desire to influence 
Westerners his measures of reform were less specific and biting than later when he wrote 
in Japanese. 

In spite of Uchimura’s success on the Yorodzu he resigned in 1898 to found a smaller 
journal of social criticism called the Tokyo Independent (Tokyo Dokuritsu Zasshi 3eeIR 
Was). In all seventy-two issues were published during the two years after June, 1898. 
‘This change from a large daily to a smaller journal illustrates a double development in 
Uchimura’s thinking. It was a step toward complete control of an organ which would 
express only his opinions. It also reflected growing conviction that true reform could not 
be imposed externally but must be accomplished by working through men’s individual souls, 
for the Dokuritsu was more specifically Christian than the Yorodzu. 

At first a friend, Yamagata Teizaburo |l|!2-bs=fp’ published the Dokuritsu and Uchi- 
mura edited it, but later Uchimura took over complete control. Publication started with 
a brave declaration of purpose: 


It will criticise and discuss honestly, freely, and fearlessly ‘various problems 

from the standpoint of society, government, literature, science, education and 

religion. It will not speak unless it is convinced; it will not accept contribu- 

tions which do not include independent thoughts; it will not criticise books 

which it has not read carefully ; it will not present advertisements which it 

does not consider honest. 
It was addressed to the general public in Japan, and its contents were almost entirely 
Japanese. Accordingly Uchimura chose subjects differing from those he had written on as 
English language editor. They are similar to those he wrote during his second term as 
editor of the Yorodzu and so will be discussed with them. ‘3 


The Dokuritsu did not last long. It had sufficient circulation but its staff lacked a © 


- 
at 


sense of cooperation. Many of the editors were almost as great individualists as Uchimura, 
and cooperation seldom existed as a reality. One of them has said that the editorial board 
was “an alliance of individuals fervently pursuing ideals. Each vaunted his own indepen- 
dence of thought, character, faith, and desires. It was not that each was not humble or de- 
pendable, but that each would not forego the defense of his heavenly right to individuality.” 


The 


1 
eh 


Collapse of this uneasy coalition did not signify Uchimura’s departure from publishing. 
The last issue ‘of the Dokuritsu advertised the first issue of a new magazine which started © 
a few months later. This magazine, The Biblical Studies (Seisho no Kenkyu 2252 OTR). 
was Uchimura’s personal organ from its inception until his death. Study of it belongs in 
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the next chapter, since it represents his thinking after he left the Yorodzu. First it is 
better to summarize Uchimura as a social reformer by turning to his Jater work as an 
editor of the Yorodzu. 


B. Socialist or Christian Reformer? 


Uchimura worked only part time on the Yorodzu during this second period. Over half 
of his energies were concentrated on his contributions both as a writer and editor of 
Seisho no Kenkyu. 

But in spite of the fact that the smaller proportion of his time was expénded on the 
Yorodzu his fame spread as a social reformer during this peried. A number of factors 
contributed to this. In the first place, his articles were in the Japanese language and ad- 
dressed to the Japanese people so that all could read them, whereas previously only a very 
small percentage could. Secondly, the Yorodzu now had the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in Japan—over 120,000. Thus Uchimura was addressing a much larger group. 
At the same time he wrote more specifically on domestic Japanese problems, his criticism 
became more vitriolic, and he appeared with other leaders in social reform, It was the 
climax of his career as a reformer. The added recognition resulting from his position in 
_ the Yorodzu, combined with the tenor of his articles and his associations, have led observers 
‘to believe that from 1900 to 1903 at least Uchimura was a socialist. But was this the case? 

The extent to which he was a socialist particularly interests both the student of socialism 

and of Christianity in Japan. An American viewing the combination of Christian ortho- 


_ -doxy and social reform is tempted to look for a parallel with Reinhold Niebuhr. Students 


of socialism regarded Uchimura as a brilliant comet in the socialist constellation which faded 
into obscurity with his second resignation from the Yorodzu. Christian followers of Uchi- 
mura saw him as a religious figure and tended to minimize the importance of his work 
in social reform. Pre-war references in secular Japanese histories called him a traitor 
because he refused to bow before the Imperial signature; they largely ignored his later 
5 life. Post-war thinking by his disciples has tended somewhat more to recognize both 
Y strands—social reformer and religious thinker—in him. Without taking sides, it is neces- 
t sary to examine Uchimura’s work during this period to answer this question. 
} The whole Western materialistic interpretation of history was one of the competing 
‘. elias which arrived in Japan with the introduction of western thought. There were 
" increasing numbers of theoretical Marxists in Japan. But there was no carefully formulated 
school of socialism comparable to the Fabians in England. A Social Democratic Party 
“ Ghakai Minshu To #42ER3:%) was formed in 1901 and immediately disbanded by the 
‘There was no party to which one could belong and hence no way of determining 
> was a Socialist except by association with others who might consider themselves — 
ist. The distinction between “socialist” and “ democrat” could not be as clear as it 
. the “West sie very few people spoke with ain eee similar to ier of wc 
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comparatively weak that all who disagreed were grouped together under the title “so- 
cialist.”. Description of what Uchimura said and the people with whom he.worked during 
this time is the only way to define his position. 

Statistical analysis of article titles indicates that the subjects most frequently treated 
were the corruption of Japanese society, specific items of social reform he thought neces- 
sary, and the importance of Christianity as a basis for morals and ethics. 

A few examples illustrate these points. In an article on “Contemporary Japanese 
Morals” he satirically redefines traditional values in terms of what he sees about him. 
Filial piety is to do just as one’s parents demand: if they request poison, encourage them 
as if it were medicine. Friendship is to clean up another’s mess. When he is about to be 
sent to jail, shuttle between the judge and attorney and free him so that he can sin again. 
Patriotism is to amass as much money as you can for yourself and proclaim loudly that 
it is for the nation’s benefit. 

Another example is his one assay at political theory: a series of articles entitled “Two 
Great Sources of Political Theory Which I Have Studied.” These sources were the Bible 
and Carlyle’s Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell. Uchimura respected the Bible because 
of Old Testament emphasis on personal morality, and because it predicated the destruction 
of a country without morally upright leadership. The influence of the Bible on West 
European government was enough evidence for him of its importance. He admired Crom- 
well as depicted by Carlyle because Cromwell was the really great commoner—the democrat 
who retained his basic affiliation with the people even though he attained high office—who 
eventually lost power because he refused to divorce himself from the cause of the 
people. 

A third article which bears directly on Uchimura’s philosophy of social improvement 
appeared in December, 1901, under the title of “Measures of Social Reform Which I Have 
Undertaken.” He described his experiences as a scientist in the government before going 
to the United States, his teaching, and then his writing; all of these attempts failed until he 
turned to exposition of the Bible. Here he found the true way to reform society: to reform 
‘the heart of the individual. Converted, he would work with his fellows toward a better 
world. Real reform through other measures was impossible. 

The Social Democratic Party was formed less than one month later and then was disbanded. 
The socialists, disillusioned with direct political action, decided on a program of broad 
education. As part of this a group of Yorodzu editors including Kuroiwa and Uchimura 
established the Society of Idealists (Riso Dan ####[]) in the fall of 1901. Although the 


Riso Dan professed no specific religious or party affiliation, it consisted of people influenced ~ 


by the Yorodzu and so reflected its anti-government position. 
Uchimura agreed on opposition to the government but insisted upon the primacy of 
personal reform. In describing the Riso Dan he said: “It is an organization which will 


attempt to reform society using one special method: it will first reform itself and then : 


reform society.” Apparently he was in the minority, for the activities of the organization 
did not concentrate on personal reform. 
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The ideals of social reform which the Riso Dan generally espoused appealed widely 
and by early 1903 membership had risen to more than 3,000, including some in the United 
States. Sketches of the lives of three of the men with whom Uchimura worked in this 
organization will better clarify its nature, the diversity of points of view represented in it, 
and the later career of some of its members. 

Kotoku Denjiro S2(&4zeVrEB began participating in politics at an early age and was 
banished from Tokyo in 1887 at sixteen as a threat to the peace. He moved to Osaka 
where he became a journalist to return later after the political climate had changed as an 
editor on the Yorodzu. He turned socialist in 1897 and one year later helped found the 
Organization for the -Study of Socialism (Shakaishugi Kenkyu Kai ¢-22e0T3ie). He 
cooperated in the Social Democratic Party and published a work called Imperialism (Tei- 
kokushugi ##EJ=:2¢), which strongly criticised the government. Uchimura introducing this 
book said: 

“ Although he is not a Christian, he fervently hates so-called patriotism; although 
he has never traveled abroad in the free countries, he is a sincere socialist. I 
count it an honor both to have such a warrior (samurai ++) for a friend and 
to introduce this original piece of writing to the world.” 

The friendship cooled after both Kotoku and Uchimura left the Yorodzu in 1903. Kotoku 
went on writing in a violently pacifist vein, traveled to the United States, and returned to 
Japan a convinced anarchist, or at least convinced that Japan’s government was worse than 
none at all. He was later hanged for attempting to assassinate the Emperor. There has 
been some question since as to whether he actually did plot such a crime, but it is ap- 
parent that in the eyes of the Japanese government he was considered dangerous enough 
to be put out of the way. 

Another companion of Uchimura, moderate enough so that he died a natural death, 
was Sakai Toshihiko ##4#|#. His original aim had been to study law, but he turned to 
journalism and novel writing. In 1899 at the age of 29 he took a job with the Yorodzu 
and went to China with the Boxer expedition forces. He missed membership in the Social 
Democratic Party because it was dissolved so promptly, but became a convinced socialist. 
After he resigned from the Yorodzu with Uchimura, he followed Kotoku into socialist 
propaganda rather than Uchimura into Christian evangelism. Later he translated one 
of Zola’s novels which showed socialist leanings and in 1911 he founded a humour magazine 
which included the works of George Bernard Shaw in translation.. He died in 1983, re- 
joicing that he could go while still opposing the government’s Manchurian policy. 

Abe Isoo was graduated from Doshisha in 1884 and entered Hartford Theological 
Seminary in Connecticut seven years later. He remained a Christian and later became a 
Christian Socialist. He taught in Doshisha from 1897 to 1899, and then transferred to 
Waseda University in Tokyo where he remained the rest of his life. At an early age he 
had edited the Rikugo Zasshi and like so many others participated in founding the Social 


4 _ Democratic Party. Unlike the others he became its president when it was refounded in 
1926. He died in 1949. 
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Uchimura turned away from association with socialists after the Yorodzu decided to 


support government policy toward Russia in the months leading up, to the Russo-Japanese 
War. At this time Kotoku, Sakai and Uchimura resigned together, and the Riso Dan died 
a quiet and uneventful death for lack of further support. 

This resignation manifested a more general split in the ranks of the forces opposed to 
the government. In the summer of 1903 when relations with Russia became particularly 
strained, the liberals were faced with the knotty problem of agreement with the govern- 
ment’s program leading to war or an open declaration against it. In June seven university 
professors came out in favor of provocative measures against Russia. Many other intel- 
lectuals had become convinced pacifists in the preceding few years. The works of Tolstoi, 
the general ethical influences of Western Christianity, and the Marxist theory of the cause 
of war had been very influential in spreading pacifism. In the growing war hysteria even 
the idealists of the Riso Dan found themselves disagreeing. Kuroiwa decided early in the 
fall that the Yorodzu would back the government, and Uchimura sided with the pacifists 
in a series of articles which ended September 30. His last article, entitled “If I Were 


? 


Made Foreign Minister,” outlined his peace program: 
1. Cease all military preparation on the grounds of Christian morality. 


2. Inform Russia of this and ask for her cooperation. She will finally be convinced, 


and will cease her own preparations. 
3. Shamed by Japan’s example she will ask for access to, but not control of, Dairen 
Bay and Port Arthur in order to permit her to maintain Siberian communications. She 
will also ask Japan to send settlers to Manchuria to mingle with her own for mutual 
- exploitation. 
4. Japan will agree to this. : 
Further study of Uchimura’s pacifist thought belongs in the next section. Here only his 
reasons for leaving the Yorodzu are important. 

' Uchimura’s formal resignation was presented October 9. His reason given was that 
failure to express his opinions, even though opposed to government policy, would be un- 
patriotic. Since he could not express these thoughts freely in a paper that agreed with 
the government, he had decided to resign. Perhaps more revealing were the reasons stated 
in the introduction to a book of reprints of some of his Yorodzu pieces. 

Uchimura referred to the invitations that Kuroiwa had extended to join the Yorodzu, 
and indicated the extent of Kuroiwa’s connection, as his superior, with the excerpts that 
were then being republished. He continued: 


The basic disagreement between us is not in these unimportant political prob- 
lems. I know that it lies in the problem of our callings which has been de- 
cided since the beginning of the world. That is, Heaven has made you a news- 
paper reporter while it has made me a priest. Thus in accordance with the 
law that-priests should not stick their noses into public affairs I must end the 
professional relationship with you at the same time as I retire from the literary 
world... From now on my pen will talk of the world to come, not of the 
present. It will tell of Heaven, not of Japan. 
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*s <a ft To assess motivation is difficult, but this appears to be a decision reflecting both 
Western and Japanese influences on Uchimura. The official resignation published in the 
Yorodzu may be considered largely a matter of form, although it would of course have 
_ been very difficult for Uchimura to remain with the paper after it had changed its policy. 
: The other reasons stated in the introduction seem more pertinent since their influence 
can be traced in Uchimura’s later life and through his followers. The first is the concept 
of a “calling” which in his case reflects his experience in Puritan New England and his 
Christian life in general. The second item, that priests should not enter public affairs, 
probably was not a part of the Christian tradition to which Uchimura, had been exposed 
in the United States. The tradition of religious retirement in Western Eurcpe does not 
seem a sufficient antecedent either since it stressed loyalty to abstract principle as an ex- 
pression of concern for the soul. It seems rather to rise from the Buddhist desire of a 
search for peace as the end of religion, tinctured with the samurai code of loyalty to 
principle. Uchimura had previously frequently referred to Nichiren as a Buddhist who in 
his political action had expressed a religious life similar to that in Christianity, but he 
stopped doing this. Apparently the fiery priest no longer seemed so apt a model. 

Suffice it to say here that Uchimura’s resignation was due to more than his announced 
reason of simple disagreement on the issue of pacifism. It was part of his answer to the 
question of true patriotism in Japan which had concerned him all his life. He ceased to 
be a fiery prophet predicting doom and became a teacher of religion living in comparative 
seclusion while writing for subscribers to his magazine. On the two occasions when he 
did move into the public eye, he took the step with a sense of urgency and a conviction 
that such public activity would be for a short time only. 

It is now possible to turn to the joint questions of whether Uchimura was a socialist 
and whether his resignation from the Yorodzu was a retreat. He wrote for liberal- 
socialist newspapers, associated closely with socialists, and spoke and wrote in agreement 
with their attitudes on society. Thus he became identified as a socialist. But he did not 
participate in many of the activities of his socialist friends. He referred only very in- 
frequently to socialist theories, and then only in most elementary terms. Never did he 
favor government ownership of the means of production, for instance. He considered the 
source of his inspiration Christian, and he felt that in the final analysis true social reform 
could be accomplished only through reform of the individual. He cannot be called a ‘a 


socialist on the basis of doctrine or affiliation. But in the somewhat loose way in which 
the word “socialist” is used to describe all opposition to the government at this time, he 
‘was a member of the “socialist group.” SiN 

The question which often follows is whether Uchimura by resigning retreated from ey 
the high position of idealism which he had espoused with the socialists. He himself con- — : i 


_ sidered it merely a change in emphasis reflecting his conviction about ultimate social reform. _ i 
Perhaps instead of speaking of it as defection from an idealistic position it is heightened ; 
s idealism, for to consider feasible a basic change in man’s thinking appears even less practi- 3 
cal than to change social institutions. But Uchimura cannot be compared with Niebuhr; — 


eich. 
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there is similarity in religious orthodoxy, but Uchimura’s ‘shift away from the pract: 
_ political application of his ideals differentiates him from the American theologian. Sg a 
During the period. covered by this chapter Uchimura did not deepen his religious — 
_ ~percéptions so much as Search for the best way to serve his country with the insights — 

; already gained. He failed at teaching in the large new schools because of his uncompro- — 
_ mising standards. But he found a fertile field in writing. Through this he gained national — 
i fame as a critic of Japan’s social evils. For a time while working with the socialists it . 
_ appeared to others that he was one of them, planning for ultimate change through reform B 

_ in the government structure. But even while in this position he insisted that he did not 
7 have faith in these changes as themselves capable of effecting reform but that he criticized a 
- the government to prepare a democratic climate suited to the development of Christianity. 
5 His resignation from the position in favor of private teaching evidenced a conviction — 
that these efforts even at preparing a suitable atmosphere for Christianity had failed. — 
- More than that, they never could succeed since true reform can only result from changing 
: : the thinking of individuals. Fae iiany 
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The thoughtful mesage given below was preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Banri Yamashita to the congre- 


kaido. 
The Quarterly is endebted to the Rev. Mr. Ian 
MacLeod for providing this message in translation. 


From the Japanese Pulpit 
The Law of Love 


(Sermon by Rev. Banri Yamashita, pastor of Koendori Church, Otaru.) 


One day, when Jesus was disputing with the scribes, elders and pharisees 
in the temple, one of the scribes asked him, “Which is the most important com- 
mandment in the law?” No doubt he had in mind to put Jesus to the test. 

In reply, Jesus, using a quotation from the Old Testament, said that first, to 
love God, and second, to love man were the essence of the whole law. The 
scribe understood immediately the significance of this reply, and answered, 
“You are absolutely right.” 

On hearing his very appropriate reply, Jesus said to him, “You are not far 
from the Kingdom of God.” 

We know that Jesus was a person of great originality. The world is full 
of religious teachings, but for originality, Jesus’ teachings are unique. And no- 
where in Jesus’ teachings is his originality revealed quite so much as in this 
command. He expressed the matter by using a scriptural quotation with which 
everyone was familiar. Originality does not lie in toying with novelty. Unusual 
powers of mind do not consist in the ability to startle people. Real originality 
consists rather in the ability to give new life to facts that everyone knows. 
The novel, the unusual lose their freshness, and their meaning fades; the life 


dies, and they dry up. These are not the things we can call original. Jesus’ 


originality was -his power to impart an imperishable meaning and life to time- 
worn truths. 


Now the first aspect of Jesus’ originality revealed here is the way in which © 


he summarized the law as being the claim of love. The Jewish law was becom- 
ing more and more complex all the time. The law was filled with prohibitions 
so that people found it very hard to keep it. They were subjected to the con- 
stant worry of whether and how they were breaking the law. Even the deeply 
earnest scribes and pharisees could not grasp the central meaning of the law 
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ia ing relationship with God had given way to a dead interpretation of legalities. — 


-However Jesus boiled down the whole law to a single dynamic word, ‘love’. — 


Without a single doubt Jesus’ originality lies in finding the key word not as 4 
justice or equality or truth, but as love. As was explicitly said later on, love is. 
the fulfillment of the whole law, and without love, any law is meaningless, 


- whatever it may, be. 


Jesus said that law has two sides. Both are combined in the one word love, 
but one side expresses the love of God, and the other the love of man. In this 
world there many systems of law. But most of them have only one side. Some: 
people say that religion is a certain relation between God and men that trans-- 
cends morals and ethics, so that religion does not include human laws. Again 


_ others say, that the very law that binds men to one another is. the law that 


binds them to God. In other words ethics and religion are identical and what 
is ethical is what is religious. But man’s ethical relationships exist on the basis 
of man’s relationship to God, and the relationship to God includes the ethical 
relations of men to men. , 

Jesus’ originality does not lie in this alone. Jesus expressed man’s relation- 


ii ship with God as that of love. In a certain man’s family one of the members 


fell ill, The man asked an exorcist to pray for the patient. The exorcist said 
that the sickness was caused by an evil spell cast by a serpent. At present, 
this person is doing his best to drive out the serpent spell by various rites 


_ performed by the exorcist, and as it happens, the patient has improved some- 


what. In the past, when his family had a misfortune, this person, claimed that 
because one of his ancestors had died an untimely death, the family was under 
_a curse, and he had a very elaborate rite of exorcism performed. As far as 
this person is concerned, any misfortune or illness that befalls his family is due 
to some spell or curse. For him, God is someone who casts spells, pronounces - 
fb curses, performs evil against men. His whole life is one long fear and fight 
iy against this god. For many people, God may be great and mighty but he is 
someone who inspires fear in the heart, someone before whom men must stand 
in fear and trembling if they are to escape his anger. 
But Jesus taught that the true relation with God is heartfelt love eat con- 
i fidence. There should be, not fear, but peace of mind, not the obedience in- 
spired by fear, but the surrender that springs from love and confidence. The 
third aspect of Jesus’ originality lies then in the fact that he did not say, 


3 “Render absolute obedience to God,” but, “Love God, and commit yourselves to 
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‘of love. Once when a Jewish rabbi was asked to teach the whole law while 
‘standing on one foot, he replied, “Do not do to your neighbour what you would 
not have him do to you.” But Jesus expressed this teaching in a far more a 
positive, dynamic way by saying, “Love your neighbour as yourself.” As Paul, . 
that great witness to Jesus who understood him so well, said later, “Love is the <a 
fulfilling of the Law.” (Rm. 13: 10) For “he who loves his neighbour has ful- 
filled the law.” Furthermore equality without love is not true love and justice ee 
without love is not true justice. 
Some people have included affection in ethics as an important element among 
others. Someone has also taught that mercy is one of the great virtues along- ef if 
side of equality and justice. But no one taught, as Jesus did, that both equality : 
and justice were comprehended within love, and that the whole of ethics was 
essentially comprised of love. This is the fourth point of Jesus’ originality. 
But if love truly is commanded of us, it is a very strict command. For 
love demands perfection, love seeks absolute purity; love is utterly truthful, 
love is total. Love is everything. We can be kind to our neighbour to some 
extent. We can be honest. But if the foundation of the law is love, it means 
an unbearably severe demand on anyone. For love is a complete self-abandon- 
ment. When love becomes the law of life, we are forced to the recognition 
that we cannot fulfill the basic law of life. 
Once, when some of us were talking about love, someone asked, “Can we 
love one another with a pure love?” I replied, “Try and see.” He repeated, 
“But is it actually possible?” “We can’t know unless we try it for ourselves,” 
I answered, “I think it is impossible for me,” said he. Many people are griev- 
ed over the fact that they cannot love, and become sceptical about it. 
And yet love is a human instinct. According to the conclusions of various 
studies, especially of psychology, love is the most basic instinct that we have. 
People cannot help loving; they cannot live without loving. It is more difficult 
to demand of people, “Do not love,” than to say, “Love your fellow men.” 
The person I mentioned a moment ago, thought that he could live without 
loving, but he actually didn’t grasp the essential meaning of himself. Man’s 
very contradiction is revealed in the truths that we cannot live without loving, 
and yet we cannot really love. If love is the foundation of the law, then no one 
can be saved by fulfilling it. Against the perfection of this demand, man can-— } 
“not but be utterly confounded. . . 
a ee nee ee, for men really to love. For he himself loved men _ 
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completely, so that he loved God as well; and because of his perfect love for 
God, he loved men. In this lies the originality, the most outstanding originality 
of Jesus’ teachings. In other words, this law issued from Jesus himself. Not 
only did he teach us the law of love, but he himself was love itself. In all his 
teachings we find that his teaching and he himself are identical, especially 
in his teaching on love. Moreover not only did he fulfill perfectly the law of 
love but he gives to us also the power to fulfill it. Jesus does not just com- 


‘mand us to love, but he gives his life to us and pours out his love on us. 


When we accept this love humbly and commit all we have to it, we change 
from people who are unable to love to people who can love. A multitude of 
laws in this world command a host of things. People recognize the rightness 
of these, but do not have the strength to fulfill them. But Jesus, along with the 
demand, bestows the strength to fulfill it. Moreover, the fulfilling of this law 
is not a mere matter of duty or responsibility. Rather when we do fulfill it, 
there is a surge of joy, gratitude and life. For a person who is loved to love in 
return is scarcely an effort or matter for pride, nor again is it an onerous task. 

Thus, Jesus’ law is utterly different from the laws of this world. It is not 
a prerequisite for entering into the Kingdom of God. Rather, it is the principle of 
life within the Kingdom. To be the object of Jesus’ love, to have the love of 
God outpoured, and to see in this the real fulfillment of the Kingdom, this is 
the rule by which men must walk, nay by which, surely, they actually do walk 
in the Kingdom. We are quite incapable of loving perfectly. However, if with 
heart and soul we receive the love of Jesus, committing ourselves utterly to it, 
we can attain to the width, the length, the height and the depth of Jesus’ love. 

This scribe who questioned Jesus was a person of deep understanding. But 
he was not in the Kingdom of God. He was merely not far from the Kingdom. 
Undoubtedly love for God and love for man are the principles of the Kingdom, 
but to try to love men perfectly, relying on one’s own strength will lead to self 
destruction and to the incapacity to feel anything towards God except fear. And 
again, the person who thinks that to love God means exerting great efforts will, 
in the end, lose the joy and life of the Kingdom of God. If a man really wants 
to fulfill this law, he must come to Jesus. Jesus himself is the key, the perfect 
fulfillment of this law which he taught. 
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A Note Concerning World Christian Books 


This unusual series, sponsored by the International Missionary Council, is no doubt 
Nevertheless, I have discovered that a 


well known to many readers of the Quarterly. 
But even 


considerable number of missionaries are still not aware that this series exists. 
for the former group, the more recent publications in the series are probably unknown. 
_ Thus far 20 books have been published, of which 7 are reviewed briefly in the following 
\ pages. Others available are: 
CHRISTIAN GIVING by V.S. Azzriah 
THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER by Stephen Neill 
FROM BRAHMA TO CHRIST by L. Tilak 


f ' JESUS AND HIS PEOPLE (About the church) by Paul Minear 

5 DID JESUS RISE FROM THE DEAD? by James Martin 

4 THE CROSS IS HEAVEN (a biography of Sundar Singh) by A.F. Appasamy 
4 WHO IS JESUS CHRIST? by Stephen Neill 

; A LETTER OF WISE COUNSEL (Study of I Peter) by E.A. Maycock 

y x RELIGIOUS LIBERTY by Giovanni Miegge 

+ LIVING WITH THE GOSPEL by D.T. Niles 


“i LIVINGSTONE IN AFRICA by Cecil Northcott 
CHRIST’S MESSENGERS (study in Acts) by C.F.B. Moule 
CHRISTIAN PRAISE by A.B.Y. Scott 
As stated on the back cover, this is “a series of short, simply-writtten books dealing 
with the doctrine, life and practice of the Christian faith, designed for world-wide circula- 


Indication of the enthusiastic reception given these books is the fact that they have 


tion.” 
I have just been informed by the — 


already been translated into 13 different languages. 
sales manager of the Lutterworth Press in London (publishers of this series in England) 
Plans have been made to translate the 


that sales have now reached over 150,000 copies. 
Any who have read any of these 


_ first 12 volumes in this series into Japanese by this fall. 
volumes will testify that they can be used in countless ways: with inquirers, classes 


and discussion groups, and also as aids in personal devotions and study. 
These books are paperbacks, averaging about 95 pages. 


Beis approximately equivalent to 35 cents. 
Ta + I. John Hesselink 
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‘The Christians’ God by Stephen Neill, ; 
Ry Bishop Neill, who—in addition to being General Editor of the entire series of. World 4 
Christian Books—has written this first volume in the series, was for twenty years a 

A missionary in India, From 1989 to 1945 he served as Bishop of Tinnevelly, Since 1947 he 
sy has been active in the World Council of Churches, and he was a joint editor of the History 
i Hye of the Ecumenical Movement, published in 1954, Now, we are told, he is siving full time \ | 

i to the development of this series of World Christian Books. : 
bas 4 During the World War U years, Bishop Neill had a well: deserved reputation in India 

— asa brilliant and captivating expositor of the Christian faith, Some of those addresses 
have been set down in permanent form in his earlier volumes: Beliefs, Foundation Beliefs, 
and The Wrath and Peace of God. All of these little volumes are similar in their 
simplicity, conciseness, and. their illuminating insights into the Apostles’ Creed and the - 
- Bible. 

In this first volume of “World Christian Books”, Bishop Neill does not set out to 
prove the existence of God (a later book may deal with that subject), Rather, assuming 
God's existence, he proceeds at once to the question: “What is God like?” In essence, 
the whole volume seeks to answer that question—as indicated by the subsequent chapter 
headings: God ¢s Life, Ged is Light, God és Love, God as Spirit, and Three in One and 

‘One in Three. One of the chief values the book held for me was the wealth of meaning 
with which these commonly-used words (Life, Light, Love, Spirit) were invested, In. 
* addition, Bishop Neill imparts stimulating meaning to other familiar concepts, such as 
_#mage of God, the living God, eternal life, covenant, heaven and hell, soul, child of God, 
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ar ~Mark’s Witness to Jesus Christ, by Eduard Lohse, 

ny This particular book was written to help the reader to experience the Gospel “ afresh ”, 
wit to the end that he might have “...a better understanding of who Jesus was, and of ue 
' He said and did...” and that he might be “... called to... more effective service...” as 
a Christian, and witnessing in the world today. 7 
if! The author is one of the younger German scholars in the field of New Testament . 
in the A Sehaptahagtingy ne, ean: He erent Mark in ~e role - an ae 


em oo" as Saviour and Lord, The book has these values to recomment it: ; 
rene te TE Ys simply and concisely written, but with what is obviously a scholar’s touch. | j 
— 2 An excellent method of study is given in the foreword. Failure to follow it.will 
nullify one of the principle values of the book, which is as a study guide. 
8, Considerable explanatory and background material on the life in Jesus’ day bring ‘J 

to many otherwise “lost” passages a new and deeper meaning. the 
4, This last is at times particularly challenging and humbling, as when a Lohse 
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‘poe Sout (p. G2) that among Jesus’ opponents were the scribes, the professional 
theologians of that dey. @iigent im Stady, but vam, seeking the honor that comes 
from men. 

This simdy very defimitely succesds m Inimgme the Good News to Hie, and m cing 

© reader™ ___to live and witmess im the world today_-_- 

Randolph Jones 


a cen comicits and trenis in ieucee 
long before he reveals to the reader mm Chapter 7 that be has concentrated = ms own 
“Sindies equally 25 mach wpon biology and genetics 2s upon theology. Even more important, 
| and of misumdersianding between natural scientists and theologiems) That he doss so m@ 
) 2 consistently inci and honest, yet rigorous, mamer is all the more to bs credit, and will 
| help greatly m bemgmg, dearly and meammefully, to Christians generally a greater cegree 
) of understandime and appreciation of the role of science im the Kingdom of God For 
| example, this book will be helpful for those Crstims a seekers who ae Gombe o@ 
| misinfoxmed about the fumdamental soumdmess and comribuiions of evolution when mpisly 
understood. 
© The nom Chrestem stort of science, om the other hand, will surely be impressed with 
| Dr. Raven's faimess and with his preseniztion of Christian view of 2 oomizmuousiy creating 
| God active im the universe im analogous fashion to the working of His love m@ lum 
) experience. Such 2 reader cam hardly be expected to grasp the Sigmiicance of pomis 
- mntimately related to personal Christiam experience, but be might semse somethmg o the 
) majesty and adoration m the Chistian attitude toward God: at amy reie, he could not fal 
‘ rr (vet nowa- 
ee es OC tbe oficn emconecee yet couily stereotyped 
iat ni ito aiesic thao 
The effectiveness of this concise book is greatiy enhanced by am imgemious © ‘ expented 
table of contents” ouilime, by 2 glossary of technical temms and 20 amoisted st of proper 
nes, and by a thoughtful study plam suggestion om page & 


“a Donald C_ Worth 
Christian As Citizen, by Jobo C. Bennett. 
The author is well-known as Professor of Christian Theology and Ettics at Union 
_ Theologi { Seminary, New, York, and especially in Japan for bis vist bece some peers 
ago Ac in the cae of other books ix this cericy hs book was written ongmally for 


lar to that found im his Chrisizen Ethics and Social Polscy. 


_ As Dr. Bemnett has pointed out, in the first two ae 
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| De sec ata aon wh he te and aie of ane mat be an 
We oathrad, ead some “wroximate goeis” at which Christians ere to aim within the | 
Wank of & Sifal pohsoal order are presented. 

Ma Gknusdngy the apphioation of Bese prlaaiples sad Tealination of these geeks boweven | 
Ee ivencsk bsocee: is aviatink: ease ae aia aces a 7 
™ St & Geet Bem fom a nop western point of view. Por example, the question of 
oe “Raiigicn” end Tend reform 5s deat with specifically, and racial segregation is | 
y TREE om Te Gendnoint of the “oolored” races. In discussing democracy, a most \ 
wa WK Seeees aad Gea where kt is not. Again, Dr. Bennett points out the difference 
Dedkean The chomeneees Sockll evoketion that is going on jn all non-western areas today 
~ She Comimeahim Ss & Gpeckfic movement which seeks t use the revolution for its own _ 

Within Tee Hmked ope permed in sath @ study, the buthor suoceads admirably in 
Sekine ko das She Principal problems of Christian citizenship today and stating in — 
ARON wenn She Chitin approach t% these problens. The point of view should prove — 
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RE & ow” Wikh GS problem in mind Dr Niles wrote this book, the am 
@ SAR & WS nwa ® Ge Be kes k S not an introduction t the Bible bat 
@waks Werth are problem only: How are we today to read the Bible 2s the word of God | 
Spas WL WS Goes? TO waded Ge Bide we mest get Inside its world and seeGod, ~ 
@ Be wren of Ge BPR wow im, at the center of everything. Te be eo 
ww RV 
Te eathor Sees Goer movements which the Bible records: the movement of history, 
i Se Mmorement ai Bragheoy, The mowment ef discovery and the movement of faith In 
Selo Ga faar Themes he ws many Vlestrations to Show ws how a word, spoken — 
— Mh BSS, HO S Qoetsih PErson In | Certain Situation, can still have meaning for us to-day. 
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mec Nese e Cone Rnpwileice oF the whole Bible 

Be Nise, & Seperintendien: of Ge Methodist Church of Geylon, is widely known for, 
i Das werk de ee Weed Coun of Claceies anil as & Mander in the Steet Chenier! 
 Neeemen The Qook B Simple and straightforward and, coming as it Goes from a 
Who Thee had said experiance in Gealing with peuple of other religions, I think it is of 
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history of the first 17 centuries of the Christian Church gives new insights and new 
encouragement. The disciples were challenged to begin “from Jerusalem” (Acts 1:8) 


participation in the mission out-reach of the Church this very small but comprehensive - 


and go into all the world. The progress that was made by the early Church in going to © 


all the world is an often forgotten story. Yet it is a story of deeply dedicated men and 


a Church which recognized its responsiblity to take seriously the commands of its Christ. 
- From its beginning the Church was a missionary church sending men to all parts of the 
- world and accepting the new Christians into full fellowship with the older ones. Missions 


were rot born in the 19th Century, as we often imagine, but in the First Century. There 
has been no real break in their activity, but only times of renewal and re-dedication to 
the task. We of today stand in an unbroken line that began with the command to begin 
“from Jerusalem.” This is a familiar fact to all, yet it takes on deeper meaning through 
the pages of this book. 

: John Foster, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Glasgow, has. a 
background of 15 years of missionary service in South China. His concern with the 
missionary out-reach is evident throughout his book. To attempt to write a history of 
1700 years of Church growth in 94 pages is, of course, close to impossible. However, 
Professor Foster has managed to give a very readable summary of this period and has 
included many unfamiliar items of Asiatic and African Church history. In a book written 
for “ordinary members of the Church who wish to study their Faith” (Preface, p. 6) 


there is rewarding and informative reading for all. 
Shirley Juten 
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News and Notes 


Southern Presbyterians Alter Mission Policy 


In recognizing the status of four of its number as fully cooperating mission- 
aries of the United Chuch, the Japan Mission of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
has inaugurated a new phase in its policy of cooperation with national churches. 
_ In the post-war period the Mission as such has not had official relationships with 
: any denomination, but most of its work has been carried on in close cooperation 
_ with the Reformed Church of Japan (Kaikakuha). The Mission has now 
_ given its sanction to the official relationship known as Kyodan K yoryoku Senkyo- 

shi, under which individuals belonging to missions not affiliated with the United 
Church may accept full membership in that body as cooperating missionaries. 
At the same time the Mission granted permission to any others who desire to 
seek affiliation with this or other Japanese churches. Already several missionaries 
_ have made overtures to the Reformed Church to be received as members of 
presbyteries, and others are gradually entering into informal cooperation with 
pastors and churches of the Church of Christ (Shin Nikki). It is conceivable 
that in the future the Mission may be made up of groups affiliated with these 
denominations, in addition to the unordained missionaries and any ordained ones 
who prefer not to accept such affiliate membership in any church. 
| By means of such actions the Southern Presbyterians continue their policy 
of non-affiliation as a mission with any particular denomination, while allowing 
; the greatest possible degree of freedom to the individual. At the same time, it 
puts itself in a better position to assist and cooperate with all of the three de- 
nominations which now contain among them the churches which were the out- 
. growth of the Mission’s pre-war work with the former Church of Christ (Kyu 
Nikki). The Mission’s relationship to the Kinjo Gakuin, a large girls school in 
Nagoya now under an independent board composed principally of members of 
the United Church, and the Kobe Seminary of the Reformed Church remain 
unchanged. As for other institutions directly controlled by the Mission—Yodo- 
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5 “missionaries. (For further information on the mission policy of the Southern — 
Presbyterians, see The Japan Christian Quarterly, January 1957, pp. 33-38.) 


Ecumenical—International Projects in Japan—Summer 1957 


I. INVEST YOUR SUMMER, says the Youth Commission of the National 
Christian Council, and for this investment in Christian witness and service, 
four main types of opportunities are provided : 

1) Ecumenical Work Camps—bring together college age youth of -several 
nations, East and West, for a four-week period of hard physical labor, and 
sometimes even harder witness to surrounding communities. Camps are plan- 
ned for: 

a) Komochiyama Orphanage in Gumma Prefecture (English language). 

Work: construct dining hall. 

b) Shinon-en Orphanage, in Arao, Kyushu, a mining village (Japanese 
language). Work: build recreation area. 

2) High School Work Camps—bring together Japanese youth of many deno- 
minations for an ecumenical experience in Christian service. Plans are for: 

a) Mt. Hakkoda, a frontier village in Aomori Prefecture (Japanese lan-. 
guage). Work: put in electric. power line. 

b) Toyoda, near Tokyo (Japanese language). Work: prepare for construc- | 
tion of dormitory for blind. 

3) Youth-in-Industry project is an ecumenical effort to make Christian youth 
aware of the needs of laborers through first-hand experience. Students actu- 
ally work in factories, and spend evening sessions in seminars’ to interpret 
their experiences. Location: Osaka Women’s University. 

4) Youth Caravans are teams of consecrated Christian youth who take the — 
Gospel to neglected or difficult areas in ways attractive and winning. Plans — 
call for teams to go to: 

a) Tochigi Prefecture, to less prosperous, rural villages. 
b) Noto Peninsula, beyond Kanazawa, where impoverished farmers live in q 
surprising isolation. : 

‘Il. Friends International Work Camps and Saninars are of well- known value in 
bringing together young people of different races and nationalities, cultures 
and religions, to live together for a few weeks in small international commu- 


nities. Through study and service, differences are overcome and practical in- 
sights into ways of peace and understanding are found. 
1) Work Camps are planned for: 
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a) Takatsuki Onshin-ryo, between Osaka and Kyoto, where ground will be 
levelled, and a fire defense pond made. 

b) Bethesda Home, just outside Tokyo, where ground for ‘new buildings 
A will be prepared. . 


2) International Student Seminars are planned for: 

a) Tokyo Women’s Christian College, with the main theme of “Cultural 

Difference and International Co-operation.” 

b) Kobe College, with the main theme “National Interest and International 

Co-operation.” 

III. World University Service unit in Japan announces that it will hold its 
second national Seminar at Hoshi-no-Onsen in Karuizawa, from July 15-21. 
The director is Dr. Royama of Ochanomizu University (president), and the 
main theme is “The World Where Students Live—University, Politics, Religion, 
the World.” Fifty participants will be selected from the 200 applications re- 
ceived from all over Japan. 

1 : * ve * 

The Reverend Ken Shiozuki, secretary of the Japan student “Y” and mem- 
ber of the central committee of the World’s Student Christian Federation, writes 
that he is now at the Ecumenical Institute in Bossey, Switzerland, for the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the WSCF. The main theme for this time is “The Mission 
of the Church,” and some fifty delegates are in attendance. . After a visit to 
Germany, Rey. Shiozuki will join the World YMCA meetings held in Europe, 
and then return to Japan by way of India where he will meet with the Indian 
SCM National General Committee. 

Beginning in the autumn of this year, Rev. Shiozuki is to become a staff 
member in the WSCF central offices in Geneva, being the first Asian on that 
central staff. A graduate of Yale Divinity School and an experienced student 
worker of a decade on the Japan national student “Y” staff, Rev. Shiozuki is 

_ most qualified for his new appointment, and will form an important link between 
the WSCF and Japan as well as other Asian SCMs. 


* * * 
*K * 


The National Student YMCA is preparing a schedule for the chairman of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation’s committee for University Teachers, 


meeting with various student pastors and religious leaders in Japan, Professor 
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Foster’s main job is to consult with other professors of many different faculties 
in universities all over Japan. 


“Young Calivinists’” Meet in Osaka 


An interdenominational group of six young Japanese theologians, two each 
from the United Church of Christ, and the Reformed Church, sponsored a meet- 
ing for theological study and discussion on the general theme of “Calvinism and 
the Present” on June 19.. According to the letter of invitation sent out by the 
. group, the purposes of the meeting were to provide opportunity for younger 
men of like sympathies in the various groups to become acquainted with each 
other, to encourage and confirm the spirit of Calvinism, and thus to render ser- 
vice to the church at large. The intention of the planning committee was to 
promote study of theological questions in an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
loyalty to one’s own denomination. It was pointed out that although men who 
were previously in close association in the former Church of Christ still main- 
tain many friendly relationships despite the present division of the original group, 
the younger men have not heretofore had opportunities for such association with 
others who are of like mind yet are now in different denominations. 


Student Leaders Meet Across Curtain Lines 


On April 4 to 9, 1957, professors and students met.at Biévres (France) for 
conversations on the function of the university in society. These conversations 
had been arranged for by the International Union of Students and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, following the first such consultation on problems 
of peace, held in Austria in 1955. Participants came from Algeria, Czechoslovakia, 
France, German Democratic Republic, Great Britain, Hungary, India, Japan, 
Madagascar, Nepal, the Netherlands, Nigeria, Poland, South Af* a, Sudan, 
Uruguay, U.S. A., U.S.S.R., West and Equatorial Africa. ef 

The major topics of these conversations were the following : 

1. The function of the university in society. 

2. The function of the university in the development of national culture 

and education. 
- 3. The university, modern science and technology. 
4. The role of professors and students in the university community. 


5. Should the university be neutral in political, ideological, and religious 


matters? 
In the course of these lively and frank discussions on matters of common 
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f: concern information was exchanged, many different viewpoints and conceptions . Se 
. expressed and confronted. It was not the purpose of the meeting to pass any _ 

__ resolution. Even at times of heated debates the discussion was carried on in a 
friendly spirit. The participants, grateful for this opportunity recognized the 
need for continuing efforts to bring about, among university members who come 
from different parts of the world or represent various convictions, frank and 
honest exchange of opinions which contributes to better international understand- 

ing and to ‘the enrichment of university life. 


Acknowledgment and Apology 


“Our Obligation to the Gospel,” an article by Dr. 
Eugene L. Smith which appeared in the April issue of 
the Quarterly, has met with a well-deserved and enthusiastic 
response. At the time that permission was received to 
publish Dr. Smith’s article, however, we were not aware 

lat it had been previously committed to the journal, 
li; zion and Life in the United States for their forthcoming 
issue. The Japan Christian Quarterly hereby offers 
ince! e apologies to Religion and Life for prior publication may 
of Dr. Smith’s article. 
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; Among the highlights of the 1957 Summer Con- 
+- ference of the Fellowship of Christian Mission- 
. aries held at Karuizawa, Japan were two addresses 
on the conference theme, presented by the Rev. 
R. J. Hammer. It gives us great pleasure to 
share these addresses with a wider audience 


Christ Frees and Unites 
by R. J. HAMMER 


Part One: Freedom through Christ 


The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord has anointed me 
to bring good tidings to the afflicted; he has sent me to bind up the broken- 


hearted; to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to ~ 


those who are bound... Isaiah 61: 1. 
This prophecy of Isaiah is familiar to us all, and it is of especial signifi- 
cance, because our Lord read it in the synagogue of Nazareth, and interpreted 


it of his own mission. He was to open the prison doors which closed in upon 


mankind. He was to bring liberty to enslaved mankind. ‘‘Freedom!” is the 
cry upon the lips of millions; and it is Jesus Christ who presents himself as 
the giver of that freedom. It is the freedom which comes from the throne of 
God himself, for the same God is the just God and a Saviour—the Judge and 
Vindicator. But it is a freedom which comes by the road of sacrifice. God 
gives us freedom, as he gives himself. ‘For the Son of Man also came not to 
be served but to serve, and to give his life a ransom for many.” (Mark 
10:45).. Why? Because freedom is part of the divine nature; it is the ex- 
pression of the sovereign will, and man possesses freedom of the will, in so 


far as man can still reflect within his nature the divine image which God ~ 


himself implanted in us. 
We shall pass on to consider the bondage into which man has entered, 
and from which he redeemed us—but let it be said here that there is a sense 


in which fallen man is still free. As Dr. Hodgson has pointed out, “A striking 
feature of the Gospel record is our Lord’s respect for human freedom, the 
distinction implied in his ministry between human beings and creatures at the 
sub-human stages of the creative process.” He had no scruple about imposing 
his will upon loaves, storms, and fig trees, but with Peter and Judas it was 
different. The only kind of obedience he would have from them was a free 
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response which could not be imposed, but must be won” (For. Faith and Free- 
dom, p. 184; cf. The Doctrine of the Atonement, p. 80). To deny this element 
of freedom in man is to land ourselves in a determinism where notions of 
responsibility and moral response have no relevance at all. But, on the other 
hand, we must not underestimate the effects of human sin, for that would also 
mean that we could not fully appreciate the grace of God, made manifest in 
the mighty acts of redemption, wrought through our Saviour, Christ. Man is 
created free in the destiny of God, but he has fallen into the bondage of sin 
and death. As a result, man—by himself—is not able to achieve the destiny 
that the loving Creator had for him; his true nature, his true life is negated; 
the will is impotent even to effect what it sees to be its true objective. “Oh 
wretched man that I am, who can release me from this death?” 


I 


We call ourselves Christians, because we are convinced that the victory 
and the release is from Christ alone. I recall one day at school, when the 
Headmaster was announcing the morning hymn, “Jesus shall reign where’er 


the sun...,’’ and he noticed that the version printed contained the line 
“The prisoner leaps to loose his chain.” 
He immediately commented on the mistake—not “loose” but “lose”! It is 


grace and grace alone, which works the act of liberation. We do not loose 


our chains; we find them loosed, and, like Peter, we are guided out of the 


prison chamber. They are lost; they are no more. ‘Thanks be to God who 


giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ our Lord!’ The keynote is no 
longer defeat ; it is victory—no longer the despairing cry of human impotence 


and slavery, it is the clarion cry of freedom. 
The freedom in Christ is not something concerned with the peripheral 
needs of man; it comes to the very heart of man’s bondage—the bondage of 


gin. The gospel, as Jesus proclaimed at Nazareth, is the good news that he 


has come to set us free. It was for this end that he took our nature upon 
him, that he identified himself with the lot of sinful and suffering humanity. 
It was for this that he died to sin and suffered the curse of the law as our 
representative. It was for this that he suffered temptation, the rebuke of sin- 
ners, the desertion of his followers. Evil is overthrown; the devil is conquered, 
and man can emerge from the prison of sin and death. Through his resurrection 
his death is proved to be the means by which sin is overthrown and the curse 
of the law, which pointed out the sinfulness of sin, is annulled and done 
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But what are we to understand by “sin”? If we are to follow the whole 
place of God—the rebellion which rejects God’s sovereignty and seeks to in- 


Adam (and by Adam we mean ‘man’ pure and simple) is the sin of pride— 
the pride which manifests itself in the principle of self-sufficiency and’ self- 
centeredness. It is because man is so ready to give ear to the devil’s vain 
promise that this principle is so firmly established in man, and once he has 


the usurpation of man is separation—separation from God and separation from 
one’s fellowmen. Man thinks that freedom means autonomy of independence, 
but the divine gift of true freedom involved obedience to God and total dependence 
upon him. It is in this total dependence upon God that the divine image in 
man is manifested; he who was the “express Image” of God demonstrated in 
all things his utter dependence, for the works were not his own, but those of 
“him who sent him.” For in the very nature of God himself—in his eternal glory 
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we can catch a glimpse of the principle of mutual love and self-giving. There 
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and experienced. 
To say that Christ frees involves the idea that Christ unites, for the act of 
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o liberation is at once an act of reconciliation, whereby we are saved from our 
the redeemed. You may remember the picture of hell that C. S. Lewis gives 


another. They set up house and build further and further away from their neigh- 
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De: their self-centeredness. And so hell gets vaster and vaster—or so it seems to 


 : heaven offers the perfect freedom which ensues from the relationship of love. _ 
_ For by the Throne of Heaven there stands the One who said, “Lo, I come to 
thy will, O my God.” ! 
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_ witness of Scripture, sin is essentially to be seen in man’s usurpation of the 


isolation and made one with Christ, and through him one with the company of © 


_ those who condemn themselves to life in hell. But the truth is that it is the 
merest of cracks as compared with the infinite possibilities of heaven, for self- 


stall man. “Ye shall be as God” was the tempter’s promise, and the sin of — 


fallen man realizes that the devil’s promise is vain, because the grasping of 
freedom means the loss of freedom. It is the principle of the God-centered universe - 
that “He who seeks to save his life shall lose it.” And the consequence of — 


is a oneness and harmony in which context alone can true freedom be found 


in The Great Divorce, where the residents cannot bear to live along-side one 


bours, because their very nearness would seem to challenge the autonomy of 


ae centeredness really means limitation and the negation of freedom, whereas — < 
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Spirit into our hearts and calls forth the acknowledgement of the divine father- 
hood—Abba, Father !—also applies the healing balm to the divisions between 
man and man, because all are made to drink of the one Spirit, and to be in- 
corporated into the one Body. “To the Father—in Christ—by the Spirit.” How 
often do the trinitarian phrases leap up from the epistles! The one mighty 
redeeming act of God in Christ brings us to God, but it is in God and by God 
that Wwe come. We are caught up by divine grace into the very fellowship of 
the Holy Trinity—the pattern of perfect liberty and perfect unity. And so, at 
the human level, Christ frees us by binding us to himself, by making us mem- 
bers incorporate in spiritual body, and by bringing us into the Kingdom, where 
his lordship is recognized and obeyed. It is freedom for a new association, 
liberation for true fellowship. The freedom from isolation means the recognition 
that we are “members one of another.” 

Let me here quote from the study handbook for the Assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation from whom we have borrowed the theme of this 


-Conference: ‘Christ frees and unites does not mean that unity is added to 


freedom in the work of Christ. Unity is rather a result of our freedom in 
‘Christ. The liberating act of God unites us to Christ and to one another. It 
is of the nature of sin to be both bondage and isolation. It is of the nature 
of God’s act in Christ that it is liberation and at the same time reconciling 
fellowship and unity” (p. 13). 


II 


But, to return to our examination of the essence of sin, “Little children,” 
says St. John, “keep yourselves from idols.” Man’s usurpation of the sovereignty 
of God is idolatry, for it is the substitution of worship of man for the worship of 
the living God, whether it be the projection of man’s self or man’s ideas into 
material form or not. And so sin is the state of enmity—the establishment of 
the breach which denies fellowship between God and man, and man and man. 
And sin means death, because the worship of self involves the denial of the 
only source of life. Men die, because they are dead; they are condemned to 
hopelessness, because it is the path of negation and meaningless vanity which 
they have adjudged to be the one for them. When there was no hope—when 
man’s lot was beyond human redemption—the source of life, the light, the truth, 
the Christ came to open the gates of death and open the way to life everlasting. 
The way of liberty is open because in him the principle of sin is overcome. 
Adam had grasped at the prize of equality with God, and found it empty and 
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valueless; the second Adam thought not his equality with God a prize to be 
grasped. But, rather, he surrendered the glory of the divine majesty, took 
upon him the form of a servant and endured the ignominy of the death 
of the cross. He frees because he destroys the principle of human self- 
sufficiency which alienated man from God. As man, he restores to man man’s 
lost image—acknowledging obedience even unto death, ‘the death of the cross.” 
His identification with sinful man means the acceptance of the death which 
comes from independence of God (for man’s true life consists in dependence 
upon God), but death cannot hold the source of life. The grave is opened, the 
Lord is risen, and we who are dead in trespasses and sins are called to be 
partakers with him of the resurrection. We are summoned to the life of 
liberty, the life of the Spirit. F 

But the free man in Christ realizes that the liberty which he has received 


as the gift of God is not in a vacuum, but in a living situation. The freedom 


is a “datum,” dependent not on man’s efforts, but on God’s gift and God’s 
action. It is dependent upon the relationship of grace with God. But, none- 
theless, there is the tension between what we know to be the ultimate truth, 
because it is grounded in God’s revelation in Christ, and what is our ordinary 
experience. Luther expressed New Testament ethics with the phrase, “ Be what 
you are,” and modern biblical studies, which have recaptured the eschatological 
element in the New Testament for us, remind us of the Holy Spirit’s work 
which makes us realize in the present—howbeit as a “first-fruit” or “‘earnest” 
—the fulness of what God has in store for us at the eschaton. The freedom 
is there for us in Christ, but “creation still travaileth and groaneth awaiting 
the redemption of the body.” It is here and yet is to come. We are freed 
from sin and yet we continue to sin. We still realize that “there is no health 


in us.” We are not worthy and never shall be. But yet we rest in confidence 


that “if we confess our sins he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
Jt is the Christian who is reminded of the dangers of a persistent idolatry. 


And the worst of it all is that we make a very idol of our apprehension of the — 


truth of the freedom in Christ, and worship our interpretation rather than the 
Liberator himself. The prayer of the Christian must always be: 
“The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee.” 
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As St. Paul saw it, one of the most significant things from which Christ 
- frees us is the bondage of the law. It is not that the principle of the law is to be 
a condemned. Far from it: law itself proceeds from God and is instrumental-in 
making man realize his own impotence and the need for divine grace. | What 
as Ae is condemned so vigourously is the notion that the observance of the law in 
‘ pe: any way contributes to man’s redemption and salvation. For St. Paul, the more 
é a he knew of the law, the more he realized the sinfulness of sin and perceived 
2 the inevitability of the judgment which was to fall upon sin. Hence law 
; _ brought with it no gospel; the gospel was the news of a provision of escape 
for man apart form the impasse of his inability to keep the law. Besides, a 
BF citic: spirit which could conceive of grace as reward for a particular mode 
’ _ of conduct denied the freeness of divine grace. Wonder of wonders—God ap- 
de proached man, forgave and restored him despite man’s sinful impotence. Law 
gy condemned, but God vindicated and restored. 
a = And yet, how easy it has been for the Christian - Church to present its 
; -message in the dress of a Judaistic legalism! So much of the writings of the 
Church involve a formalism or legalism which display an inability to understand 
the genius of Christianity—the paradox of the gospel that God’s righteousness has 
¥ been made manifest in forgiveness and reconciliation, that in Christ God accepts 
_ the person of sinful man, that man is freed by Christ, and it is nothing of 
se Dt He is not redeemed by ‘his orthodoxy, by the sobriety of his life, by 
_ his affirmations of sincerity, by his ecstatic behaviour; he is freed and redeemed 
by Christ and Christ alone. Here we have the essence of the doctrine of Justi- 
cation by Faith—but yet our proneness to idolatry would make of the very 
ith a legalistic idol, so that we forget that faith is “the gift of God.” But 
= Lampe reminds us: “The good news of the free forgiveness of sinners, of 
eir justification and Sanctification in Christ, is never so easy for the popular 
mind to grasp except when it is pressed home by a Luther or some other 
reacher capable of gripping the public imagination, as the simpler but by no 
means so comforting announcement that if a man is good and does good works, 
Byckic: will go to heaven, and that if his final account with God shows a debit 
Reiistice.- an excess of sins over good deeds, he will go to hell.” (Reconciliation e 
m Christ, pp. 96- 97). a 


Christ Frees and Unites — ie: 


“ae od i is not the God of confusion, but the Lord of order. ‘Do all things decently 
and in order.” Liberty is not license; freedom is not the absence of discipline 
RSOr restraint. The spirit of freedom is certainly like the wind “which 
 ploweth where it listeth ”—there is an intangibility in the acts of God, which . 
‘baffles our comprehension and challenges our attempts at systematization—but 
yx the same Spirit is the source of love, joy and peace, the Lord of orderliness. 
As the Puritan disputes of the 17th century demonstrated, it is just as possible 
to make a fetish of extemporary forms of prayer as it is to deny the Spirit in 
more formal liturgical prayer. It is only the Holy Spirit who can give signifi- 
cance and freedom to either form. We do not glorify God by the free play of 
our personal idiosyncracies. | Remember too, that, although we are not “under 
the law but under grace,’ we are under the law of Spirit, and the righteousness 
- demanded of us is something which exceeds “the righteousness of the scribes é 

and pharisees,” because it involves the acceptance of divine judgment which 


ah© itAs 


puts under constant judgment all our preconceived notions, interpretations, and 
ideas. 
as IV 
Christ frees us, too, from the tyranny of a tradition. It is so easy to ele- 
vate to the throne a particular historical figure or situation. “I am of Peter; 
I am of Apollos.” The liberating breath of God sweeps through us, and shows 
us the constant inadequacy of the substitute. We thank God for His servants, : 
but we are to worship the Creator and not the creature. We thank God for 4 
Be _ His creation the Church, but we are called to worship the Lord and the Judge — * 
of the Church. “The temple of the Lord; the temple of the Lord; the temple 
3 : of the Lord!” Remember the divine judgment on those who used that cry. 
¥ “We are not slaves; we are the children of Abraham.” Remember the words 
x of Jesus: “ Because you say, ‘we see,’ your condemnation is the greater.” 
Canon ina has gone so far as to say that “For the ecclesiastical fundamen- 
talist the Church replaces the Spirit within the Godhead. The theory Of 
dependence upon the Spirit is replaced by the fact of obedience in the fast ta 
eo resort to the Church” (The Blessing of the Holy Spirit, p. 171). There was 
: speed for the challenge at the Reformation to misconceptions of the dominion of — 
e Church, . freedom does not involve always the gage of the Past ps. . 
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formulas; our faith is an historical faith and is grounded in _ historical facts. 
The Scriptures or the voice of the Spirit in the individual conscience are not — 


mere private interpretation. We must accept the authority of Church tradition, 
but, at the same time, accept the role of an “ Athanasius contra mundum.” 
For, “My ways are not your ways, nor my thoughts your thoughts, saith the 
Lord.” When Christ liberates, the possibility of dreams and visions emerges, 
but the visions and the dreams must be consonant with the revelation and bear 
witness to the One who liberates—for “There is none other Name under heaven 
whereby we must be saved,” and if any spirit (however free) testify other than 
the truth of his uniqueness and redeeming mission, we have apostolic authority 
to anathematise it. Christ frees—he frees us from self, from sin, from death— 
not that devils may return in force to the swept and garnished dwelling, but 
that the freedom be fully experienced in service—‘“ Cui servire est regnare” 
(“Whom to serve is to reign !”). 


Part Two: Unity in Christ 


I do not pray for these only, but also for those who are to believe in me 
through their word, that they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be in us, so that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me. John 17:20, 21. 

The unity of the Church is part and parcel of the unity of the Godhead. 


‘If we did not worship a Trinity in unity, one God in three Persons, there 


would be no point in our considering the question of unity; for if we did, we 
should be considering association and not unity. To be with Christ in baptism 
or in faith-union means that we are incorporated into the Body which is his 
Church. This unity exists, whether we confess it or not. “Go teach all nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Baptism into the Trinity is baptism into unity, for unity is the mark 
of the relations within the Godhead. As F. D. Maurice said over one hundred 
years ago, “Baptism is the sacrament of constant union, and the Church is the 
society in which this union is realized and gradually comes to fruition.” We 
can speak of the unity of the Body of Christ, because the Church is grounded 
in the will of God, and not in the will or belief of man. It is the creation of 
God—the divine mystery, hidden, but now made manifest. Because God is one, 
there is but one church, one faith, one baptism. “I believe in One, Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic Church.” 
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: But just as the freedom is not of works but of grace, so the unity is m 
_ Christ and not the result of human striving. It is a charisma, a gift, which 
- comes from Christ by the Spirit; it is to be inherited and possessed. The old 
Adam pointed to self-centeredness and divisiveness; the new Adam is the new, 
- integrated humanity, obedient to God and fulfilling the divine destiny. It is Christ 
who is the key to humanity, for “Mankind stands not in Adam but in Christ” 
(F. D. Maurice). The old process of exclusion is followed by a new inclusiveness, 
that Christ may be seen to be the goal of all creation. “He is the head of the 
body, the Church; he is the beginning, the first-born from the dead, that in 
everything he might be preeminent. For in him all the fulmess of God ~ 
was pleased to dwell, and through him to reconcile to himself all things whe- i 
ther on earth or in heaven, making peace by the blood of his cross” (Col. 1:18 
-20). Fr. Thornton writes, “We receive the Spirit not as individuals but as | 
partakers of the Christ, as members of the One Man in whom the whole pur- 
pose of God has been fulfilled.” (The Common Life in the Body of Christ, p. 
141). Man’s election is in the Elect One, Christ; for God’s election is no arbit- 
rary choice, but the declaration of his will for a restored humanity, restored 
through its incorporation as members in the body of which Christ is the 
We all agree that the Church Universal is not built upon human inventions, or 
-even human faith; but upon the very nature of God himself, and upon the 
union which he has formed with his creatures. We are baptized into the one 
body of Christ’s death; we partake of the one body surrendered in death, it — 
may be to us the bread of life. We remember that the same supper at which 
the holy communion was instituted was the occasion of the dominical command- 
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ment of unity. “A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one ano- 
; ther.” 

But the path to unity cannot bypass the cross. The unity of the disciples 
is only achieved through the body broken and the blood poured out. “Take ye 
all of this”... The sacrament of koinonia, of fellowship, whereby they partook _ 
_ of their Lord and found his flesh and his blood to be their very life, was also 
3 ‘the remembrance of the Lord’s death. The passion, death and resurrection are 
? _ the basis of the unity of the Church. And just as participation im the resurrec- 
! tior life of Christ involves participation in his death, so participation in the 
ment ss he imparts means the way of death. But the way of death is not — 
ly the denial of a past tradition. See es vives wel dae 
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the past war here in Japan, a coming in “naked together.” The unity is not 
a man-made association. As the Lutheran study document puts it so well, “We 


dare not desire a man-made unity at any price, but only the unity which 
* Christ has given his Church by means of his act of redemption” (op. cit. p. 15). 
But here we are anticipating what we still have to consider! 


II 


We have seen that the unity is in Christ, so that, whether we realize it or 

Be not, as we are Christ, so we are one in him. But as with freedom, so with 
. B unity, what is our essential must be actualized in experience. It is all very 
well to speak of invisible realities which are apprehended by faith and not by 

_ sight. We know that the things which are seen are temporal, and that it is the 
unseen which is eternal, but that is no reason for shelving the issue of an actual 
manifested unity. In so far as the Holy Catholic Church is the object of faith 
and not of sight, complete unity will possibly never be manifested in this world. 
While on earth the Church is but an imperfect body, not yet prepared as the 
bride. But even at the last day it will not be the Church’s own perfection or 
‘ spotlessness ; rather, the holiness of her Lord and Redeemer will be her cover- 
: ing. It is a pious fiction to suppose that there was an age when the Church 
was truly united and that this unity must now be regained. Schisms and con- 

3 flicts have marked the history of the Church from the early centuries, and it 
a has often been the ordinary sins of envy, hatred, greed which have brought 
: about the divisions in the Church, or sometimes a self-righteous judgment of 


ie others which has neglected the warning of Christ, “Judge not lest ye be judg- 
ed” (Matthew 7:1). Or sometimes the spirit of domination has been responsible, 
as when the Donatist churches fostered African nationalism in the face of 
Roman superiority. 

Christ unites, but our rejection of love and our forgetfulness of his com- 
mand does mean that the sense of unity is lost. And sometimes our divisions 
have been the result of an attempt to impose a unity which was not the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace! Let me give a rather long, but, I feel, 

challenging quotation from an Orthodox writer who admirably links our dual 
_ + theme of liberty and unity: “The essence of love is the desire for complete 
union between distinct and free beings. Man can truly love God and his neigh- 
bor only when he is entirely free. But freedom means a possibility of a choice. 

Man’s concentration on self, with his fear of loneliness, makes him uncertain : 

of the love of those who retain their liberty. To enslave in the name of love ‘/ 
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is the most destructive perversion of man’s mind. Enslaver and enslaved share 
equally in the guilt of this transaction. Desire for domination is the bitter fruit 
of selfish love which mistrusts and oppresses the object of its affection. Man 
feels safe and content when he deprives the beloved of freedom, and when the 
relations of equality are replaced by those of master and servant. Even within 
the Christian community this tendency has triumphed. Christians have refused 
to follow Christ’s example of loving one’s neighbor in freedom. In various ways 
the stronger have tried to impose their will on the weaker, the better organized 
upon the less efficient, the more successful upon the less fortunate. This abuse 
of love has found its most glaring expression in the ideal of compulsory uni- 
formity which has been declared a principle of excellence in the Church (N. 
Zernov, The Reintegration of the Church, pp. 32-33). 

We must state emphatically that uniformity is not unity and that unity does 
not demand uniformity, for the demand for uniformity forgets the freedom of self- 
expression in the mutual interdependence which is to be the mark of the life of 
the Church. The unity of the Church cannot be achieved through a parliamen- 
tary act of uniformity which sees to it that the John Bunyans are duly jailed. Once 
again F. D. Maurice has wise counsel for us: “The way to unity does not lie in the 
universal adoption of Anglicanism, any more than of Romanism or Presbyterianism, 
but in the painful discovery that the positive principles underlying our several 
systems are held together and reconciled, and so rescued from their negations 
and their exclusiveness in the divine society which already exists beneath all 
human associations, and is awaiting its full manifestation” (Kingdom of Christ 
II, 290f). | God is one and the world he has created is one world: it possesses 
a unity because it is the work of his hand and fulfils his design. But it is also 


_ a world in which there is boundless variety and diversity. The unity and the 


diversity are not mutually opposed, but rather the diversity is embraced in the 
unity and the unity is enriched by the diversity. Just as faith-union differs 
from those forms of mysticism which lose the distinction between the self and 
God, where the self is merged into a greater and loses its own identity, so unity 
does not mean a dull and monotonous sameness. There are many-sided facets 
to the boundless truth that shines from Christ. Remember once more St. Paul’s 


teaching of the variety of gifts within the body. Hell loves sameness ; heaven 
_ delights in the richness of variety. To battle for uniformity is to fall into a = 


subtle temptation, for we then think that we are fulfilling the divine will, when 


actual fact we are going completely contrary to it. 
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But, perhaps you may feel that you are not guilty in this matter. How 
‘nice it is to read the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican and then outdo 
the Pharisee by thanking God that we are not as that Pharisee! The divisions 
of the past have often been in the cause of truth—for the honour of the name 
of Christ. It is obvious we are not to deny the name of Christ for the sake of 
a mere superficial appearance of unity; this is the argument of many. But it 
is wise to ask whether we do not sometimes fight over a mere shadow. F. D. 
Maurice in his day was troubled with the question whether we ought not to 
allow God to bring us into unity in order that we might better be taught of 
him the true nature of the name. If the interpretation is exclusive, it denies 
the inclusiveness of the mission of the Christ, and our apprehension of the truth 
can only approach fulness as we are prepared to learn from one another. We 
always naturally desire to have Christ cheaply, but the price will not come 
down, and so it is with the expression of our unity. 

We are met here as a missionary body, concerned to bring the message to 
a non-Christian land, and so it is important for us to consider the importance 
of expressing the unity we have in Christ to a society which is fractionalized 
and seeks the pattern of a new wholeness. Forty-five years ago Peter Taylor 
Forsyth wrote, “We shall never master the world either apologetically or evan- 
gelically, or socially we can never take the terror of life from the poor, till the 
churches are welded, with whatever relative independency, round some one 
central point which is the source of our solidary power, spiritual freedom, and 
ample hope.” (Faith, Freedom and the Future, pps. 304-5). William Temple 
fourteen years ago at his Presidential Address to the Convocation of Canterbury 
presented a similar challenge: “How can we persuade an incredulous world 
that we have the secret of that unity which oversteps all barriers of all cultu- 
ral or religious inheritance, of economic status or of sex itself, so that we be- 
come one man in Christ Jesus, if we present to that world the appearance of 
competing sects?” | 

But when we think of effecting unity it is no use talking about it. Before 
this Conference began one missionary said to me in a somewhat sceptical tone, 
“What is the point of talking and discussing about Christian unity? Everyone 


will come with his own viewpoint and will go away with it.” Is it true that 
we shirk the vital issues? If so, is it because we are afraid. of the cross in- 
_ volved? Are we simply satisfied with a “Hail fellow, will met!’ attitude and 3 
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think that is the expression of unity? Is it sufficient to say “Baptists and 
Episcopalians are not all that bad after all?” Can we rest content whilst it is 
obvious that there is lack of true love between us? Do we not hoodwink our- 
selves at times into believing that cooperation (often in the non-essentials) is the 
goal of our unity? The fact that we do meet together indicates that the old hatred 
which divided Christendom no longer exists: we no longer burn or imprison 
one another; we do not anathematise. We even nod and smile to one another 
—but we are ready to go our own happy ways, often in complete disregard of 
what our fellows are doing. Nicholas Zernov has suggested that the dying 
down of the fire has left behind a “grey cover of cold ash which prevents the 
regenerating grace from illuminating the Christians” (op: Gite p.A105); 

We do not like to dig too deeply into the problems of an effective presen- 
tation of the unity of the Church because we are afraid of the possibility of new 
and disturbing factors which would be bound to upset our traditional ways. 
Occasionally we have pangs of conscience about our divisions and mutual criti- 
cisms, but we suppress them. Or worse still, we lack a feeling of guilt in the 
matter and do not consider that we have any sin to confess. We certainly are 
not going to ask for divine help and forgiveness! If such be our attitude, God 
forgive us! And I do not use that phrase lightly. We use such good argu- 
ments, too, explaining the inevitability of our divisions. There were “ right 
principles” that had to be defended at all costs, and we are proud and self- 
Satisfied with the firmness of the stand made. Or when we consider the 
unsatisfactory nature of our respective denominations, the problems we face, 
at times the falling off—or when we consider the progress of missionary work of 
our respective groups—I wonder whether we are not caught in thinking that — 
we are as good as the others anyway. “They are not making any more 
headway than we are!” But if they do, what is our reaction? Do not answer 
glibly ; answer in your own conscience in the presence of him who knows and 
searches the heart! 

But we are not going to right the state of our affairs by innumerable theo- 
logical debates or ecclesiastical negotiations. They have their part to play if 
we approach them in genuine humility and an earnest desire to seek God’s 
truth in the matter and not the projection of our own standpoint. Fundamentally, 
when we consider unity, we cortemplate a divine gift, and it is only as we 
recognize our guilt in having quarrelled with our fellows, in having neglected 
he command of our Lord, in having injured and maltreated one another ; it is 
ynly as we come in true penitence to supplicate the divine forgiveness for the 
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He is the Lord of history, and even our human sin and divisions are made to 


quence of church history. We must rest in the confidence that through our 


unity, which would not have been possible apart from our divided experience. 


of desire, as the person submits to God. So the distinctive tenets that we hold — 
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past and seek his Spirit to make us one, that the oneness can be fully achieved 
in our experience. For as we come in penitence, so we find our unity with 


God restored, and this cannot but have an effect upon our relationships with ~ 


one another. As St. John reminds us, it is quite pointless to speak of loving 


God, whilst there is no love towards our brother. So our theological jargon has 
no significance if it bears no relationship to our actual state. It is wrong to 
think of tactics without strategy ; it is equally futile to have a master strategy, 
which is never put into operation. Our Lord condemned those who said “ Lord, 
and did not demonstrate their acceptance of that Lordship in their actions, and 
so it is with our theological understanding of unity and its practical expression. 
Our first step must be, then, to stand unitedly as sinners before our just and 
merciful Father. Unless we begin there, we can make no futher progress. 


IV 


But, further, we remember that unity does not lie in compromise. The 


reunion of the Church is not a call “to sell the past’ and forget our past tra- 


ditions. We do not serve the purpose of Christian unity by being bad Anglicans, 
bad Baptists, bad Presbyterians, etc. And sometimes a loose association is 


nothing more than inoculation to save us from getting the disease itself! As 


Dr. Whale reminds us: “We shall not solve the urgent problem of Christian 
disunion with any easy repudiation of the particular ecclesiastical loyalties by 


which we live. It should be no part of ecumenical tactics to contend that our 


traditional differences are ultimately unimportant and meaningless” (The Protes- 
tant Tradition, pp. 325-326). 

Our Christian understanding of history demands that the past be not re- 
jected, for we are convinced that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 


\ 


is not a God who simply makes occasional entries into human history. No! — 


subserve a purpose in his will. Our knowledge is partial and our apprehension _ 
of his truth so limited, but our God is the Alpha and the Omega, the Begin- — : 
ning and the End. We must accordingly be ready to see his hand in the se- ~ 


fractionalized experience we can be led of the Holy Spirit into a fulness of 4 


This may sound heresy, but I am persuaded of the truth that C. S. Lewis 
brings out, when he says that the dragon of lust is transformed into the stallion : 
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upon them returns the emphases (his gifts) for the Body as a whole. To quote 
- Dr. Whale once more : “If the different denominations have had, as they cannot 


- but believe, an historic meaning with the purpose of God, they must consciously 


rediscover and reaffirm it, not in order to standardize and perpetuate their past, 
‘but in order to learn in humility how that past may contribute to the redis- 
covered unity of the One Body.” (op. cit. p. 328). 

We must always agree to differ, for only thus is the diversity of the Body 
manifested. To deny the possibility of a different insight and interpretation 
would be to invite further schism in the Church. But there must be readiness 
for sacrifice ; there must be readiness for death—death of that part of you which 
perpetuates the self. For the death of sacrifice is no compromise ; it is offered 
in and through the only sacrifice which avails for us, the sacrifice of him who 
frees and unites us. 

“O God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only Saviour, the Prince 
of Peace. Give us grace seriously to lay to heart the great dangers we are in 
by our unhappy divisions. Take away all hatred and prejudice and whatsoever 
else may hinder us from godly union and concord: that as there is but one 
Body and one Spirit and one Hope of our calling, one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of us all, so we may henceforth be all of one 


heart and of one soul, united in one holy bond of truth and peace, of faith and 


charity, and may with one mind and one mouth glorify him.” 


SO deat a are not to be overthrown or- disregarded ; they only become sinful as 

we think of unity in terms of absorption or as the tenets become weapons for fe: 
the judgment of others. As we surrender what we are to God, our traditions = 
and our customs, so they can be transmuted by God. The breath of the Spirit ae. 
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Amida Buddha never existed in history, this grace is an intellectual postulate, 


Out of a background of long and varied service : ed 

in Japan, a veleran missionary offers many help- 

ful insights into the present situation in this 

country. Of particular value as an introduction 

to outsiders who desire an up-to-date picture of 

conditions here, it will also be stimulating to 

many who, while living in Japan, seldom have the - 


opportunity of reading such a comprehensive 


survey. 


The Missionary Situation in Japan 


by THEODORE JAECKEL 


I. The Present Spiritual Atmosphere 


Traditionally the Japanese feels himself dependent upon two factors which 


‘transcend him. One is the cosmos of nature; the other is society. In his re 


ligious efforts the individual seeks to avoid conflict with these two forces and 
tries rather to be conformed to them. 

Adjustment. to the cosmos is sought through Shintoism and Buddhism. The 
former is a primitive, animistic nature worship. It represents no moral values, 
teaching simply, “‘ Follow the genuine impulse of your hearts.” Inasmuch as 
the deities worshipped are often considered to be ancestral or tutelary spirits of 
the community, Shintoism becomes a communal cult and serves as a uniting 
power in the community through ancestor worship and the fostering of filial 
piety. By means of Buddhism the Japanese soul gains strength and consolation. 
It retires from the complex world into the cheap grace of a mystical union with 
the basic forces of the world. Buddhism develops the more passive virtues of 
patience and compassion and encourages a receptive, waiting attitude of the soul. 
The Amida sect of Buddhism approaches the Protestant idea of religion, with 
its doctrine of grace which saves man and brings him to Paradise not by works 
but by faith in Amida Buddha and by repetition of his holy name. But as 


written on paper. It is a philosophical idea from which no power of renewal 
can flow into the world. 


By means of Confucianism the Japanese tries to adjust himself to the forces 
of society. It is a system of ethics which regulates the five basic human re- 
lationships : between the ruler and the ruled, parent and child, husband and wife, 
elder and younger brother, and friend and friend. Each individual finds in this — 


- 


system his place and the standardized behaviour belonging to it. The result 
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a code of politeness demanding loyalty toward the superior and benevolent pro- 
tection of the dependent. It produces a static atmosphere and, looking backward, 
preserves the status quo of a feudal system. There is no room for new tasks 
and dynamic developments which call for daring and creative decisions. 

These spiritual roots, obviously, are not sufficient for the economic, social, 
and cultural developments taking place in Japan today. Since in the last century 
the government enforced the industrialization of Japan on the basis of the 
traditional spiritual forces (producing a feudalistic capitalism), the Japanese, 
consciously or unconsciously, is living in two spheres. He spends the working 
hours of his day in the modern world, but he tries to forget it in his private 
and personal life. It is of symbolic significance that upon his return home in 
the evening he changes his western dress for a Japanese kimono. Until 1945 
a powerful and apparently successful government controlled the people and 
enforced this living on two levels. But today History is again knocking on the 
door of Japan. 

The spiritual life on two levels becomes more and more intolerable. As the 
traditional protection which village and family system offered decreases, the 
individual is thrown upon himself, and especially as a factory worker, he becomes 
uprooted. He needs a vision and an aim and a direction for his life. The 
national mythology, which assigned him a place in the nation’s life and destiny, 
has gone to pieces. He asks himself: “ Where do I stand? What am I work- 
ing for? What is the goal of all this increasing activity that modern industrial 
methods force upon me?” 

The traditional religions cannot answer these questions nor satisfy the long- 
ing for inner balance and peace of mind which the Japanese hopes will bring a 
outward security as well. Certain “new religions,” therefore, are moving into 4 
the vacuum. They first appeared in the unstable decades before Japan opened 
herself to thé West. They flourished in the period after 1880 when enforced 
modernization brought about many bewildering spiritual and material changes. 
Some of the cults were suppressed by the government between the two world 
wars, but in the new age of change that has come since 1945 there is a new 
upsurge of them. There are today more than 700 of these organized sects. 

Some of these religions claim hundreds of thousands of adherents and have 
erected great representative centers, schools, and hospitals. Their leaders are 
energetic, magnetic personalities. None of the original founders had university 

_ education, and many sects were begun by women. Their appeal is especially to 
rural and working class people, but many simple middle class folk are also 
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Bo: attracted. These are the very Savers of society which Christian evangelists find ba 
it difficult to reach. 4 
The teaching of many of these sects is derived from “ supernatural revela- 
a tions” to the leaders, received in a state of trance and later published for the 
guidance of the members. The teaching is not original, however, but syncre- 
tistic. Some are based on the animism of Shintoism and others are derived 
- from the nationalistic Nichiren sect of Buddhism. All are closely tied up with 
ancestor worship and Confucian ethics. But in addition to these old elements 
many of the sects include teachings concerning a creator god and embrace 
eschatological, messianic hopes. Such hopes, however, grow out of social and 
_ political deficiencies of the present and are focused upon a new Japan rather 
than a perfect world which would find its completion after death. 

All sects try to be useful. Much personal counselling takes place. With 

ppc terminology suited to the level of simple people, discussion groups are held, 
dealing with everyday problems in family and work. Testimonies are given 
about successful solutions of difficult situations, and the prevailing atmosphere 
is often reminiscent of an evangelistic rally. Optimistic thinking is encouraged ; F 

faith healing is practised; superstition, exorcism, and talismans play a role. : 
Festivals and pilgrimages to the central sanctuary foster mutual fellowship. 

These cults have a great power to fill and bind souls. Their followers re- 
alize sometimes that it is not final truth which is offered them, but the quest 
for truth has never played a large part in Japanese spiritual life. What is of-— 
fered in these religious fellowships is taken as a useful pragmatism which is 

sufficient for the time being. The teaching seems to bring profit and happiness 
. and does not ask for spiritual or moral effort. One feels comfortably warm in 
# : the present congenial fellowship and leaves final clarifications to the future. 

oe Christians can easily detect many deficiencies in the new religions. As they 
"have no deep understanding of sin they do not know God as the judge of man’s 
~ deeds. They do not know a hope which is rooted in the world to come but ; 
: expect merely some kind of a Japanese kingdom of God on earth. They do not ; 
lead to a real change and rebirth, and all efforts at moral improvement are 
: en endeavours of the flesh and of natural man. They have no social ethics 5 
because, being rooted not in ethical monotheism but in pantheism, they know 
only compassion but not real love. They do not know the personality which — 


is aware of its responsibility for others and feels called to make its own free 
- decision. 


2.2 


Nevertheless these new religions constitute a far greater challenge to 
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EE ties do the traditional religions They make a genuine cent ae 
"the masses of people whom Christianity has not been able to reach. They offer —~ 
a true sense of fellowship and exhibit a deep concern for the ordinary problems d 
—of the people im simple terms readily understood. Religion and daily life are 
not separated; m these sects the people get what they want: happiness, joy, 
hope. 5 
The failure of the traditional religions is further seen in their inability to 
produce the leadership necessary to meet the demands of the present time. The 
Japanese are eager to have a higher standard of living, but the population is ~ 
growing annually by 2 million people. This situation demands a higher rate of 
economic productivity which can be achieved only upon the basis of spiritual | 
forces different from those with which Japan solved the problem of moderniza- - 
tion between 1890 and 1945. Japan needs personalities with a new vision and 
with the courage to take up responsibility if she wants to compete successfully 7 
in the international economic and political race. Otherwise she will be kept at | 
the level of Serving only the interest of foreign powers. The necessary leader- ; 
ship cannot grow out of the old spiritual roots. Higher economic productivity 
which alone will give Japan an honorable position in the competitive world 
market does not grow Out of Confucian waiting for orders from above. Progress 3 
will not come about if Labor and Management, bound by Confucian group 
centered thinking, tum their backs on one another and hope for improvement 
merely by trying to shift the burdens upon the other. 
The problems of Japan’s economy cannot be solved unless leaders with 
_ vision and courage come forward and ask the nation to embark on new sacrificial 
_ Ways Of cooperation between all classes. Integration, aimed at united action, 
must supercede the unproductive mixture of traditionalism and dynamism which 
at present is frustrating so much of the effort of this highly organized, techni-— 
cally well educated, indusirious, and modest nation. Japan knows that she needs 
a new spiritual attitude im order to achieve this aim. If she does not discover ~~ 
this attitude she is doomed to live as a dog by the crumbs that fall from the —— 
_ strong masters’ tables, hoping only for business orders in which other countries 
are not interested. Or she will tum 2gam to an autocratic form of government — 
: ere me Feepemtilty or freedom of bis own but kere 
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present boom in world fade: but unemployment is not receding abtiscatta 
(Full-or part-time unemployment in Japan is estimated at six million in a popula- 
tion of ninety million.) Profits are enjoyed by those in the upper strata but do 
not reach the lower levels. The mind of the working people is not very clear, 
but what they have accepted as a matter of necessity is the idea of “class war” 


” 


the term “cooperation” is almost never used in their vocabulary. In order to 
make profits, industrial leaders strive to strengthen their position in the world 
market, but they do not recognize that the core of the problem is the develop- 
ment of the domestic market as the foundation for mass production. That would 
require painstaking efforts to raise the standard of living in rural areas and in 
the industrial sector of small businesses, which together account for four-fifths 
of the population. Men who care for the country as a whole and work for it 
unselfishly are difficult to find. 

It is here that the Christian faith is today confronted with a new opportunity 
and task. If the Church would offer guidance—vision and courage—the people 
would gladly accept her service. The Church is called today to come forward 
with constructive proposals for the solution of the problems of this new age. 
She is called to produce men who are willing to take up responsibility and carry 
through the task of this new hour. She will not rise to the challenge and 
discharge her duty if she continues merely to save a few souls and hides, un- 
molesting and unmolested, in a quiet corner, as she did between 1890 and 1945. 
Today, finally, the moment has come when she is called to make a decisive 
. contribution to the national life and its future. Does the Church recognize this 
new opportunity? Is she prepared to act? What is the picture that the Church 
is presenting in Japan today? 


Il. Church Activities Today 


The general Christian constituency. The Christians of Japan consist 
: mainly of three groups: Those whose parents were Christians or who have 
been exposed to Christianity in early youth by some means such as Sunday 
School or Mission School; those who have found in Christ a Saviour in times 
of great stress arising from problems such as illness, family trouble, personal 
or business failure, repatriation from Japan’s colonies, weakness for alcohol or 
sex, disappointment and disillusionment of the post-war period; those who desire 
contact with things western. 

Denominational organizations. In addition to the Roman and Greek 
Catholics, there are three general divisions of Protestants. 
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1. The United Church of Christ, familiarly called “the Kyodan.” This 
body consists of former Methodists, Congregationalists, Disciples, and a large 
part of the former Reformed-Presbyterian Church, together with a sprinkling 
of Baptists and Holiness. In 1955 this church had 1170 organized congregations 
with 127,000 communicant members. Its sense of unity is growing, and younger 
“ministers are developing leadership abilities. Missionaries are welcomed as- 
specialists in pioneer evangelism, social work, literature, audio-visual aids, and 
especially as teachers in schools, but they are not responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the church as a whole. Most of the local churches are financially in- 
dependent. Central funds supply means for pioneer projects and building pur- 
poses where the initial expenses are high. To a large extent these funds are 
supplied from abroad, but they are administered by committees of the church, 
in which some missionaries have a voice. The theological climate of the church 
has been greatly influenced by Karl Barth. Recently the church has drawn up 
a Statement of faith which repeats formulas of the Old Church and of the 
Reformers, but it does not speak to the present Japanese situation. It has been 
worked out at the study desks of theologians and looks more to the past than 
at the present or to the future. 

2. Churches affiliated with the National Christian Council. In addition to 
the Kyodan, the NCC includes several of those older denominations which have 
such characteristics of their own that it is difficult to imagine how they could 
join in a united church without losing essential characteristics. Such are the 
Episcopalians (29,000 communicants), Lutherans (9,000), Baptists (9,000). The 
Presbyterians, who are sympathetic toward the NCC but have not joined it 
should be mentioned in this connection. Other cooperating groups like the Sal- 
vation Army and the Nazarenes have a positive attitude to the NCC. Among 
the Lutherans and Baptists, missionary leadership is still strong, but the trend 
is towards greater independence of indigenous churches.” 

The National Christian Council coordinates the publishing of literature, the 
Sunday School and Youth Work, and arranges preaching itineraries of men like 
Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa and Dr. E. Stanley Jones. It sponsors Church World 
Service, Avaco, and stresses public relations. It is planning a celebration of the 
Protestant Centennial in 1959, of which the major effort will be concentrated 
upon evangelism. Some church groups tend to criticise the central office of the 
NCC in Tokyo for its dependence upon assistance from abroad, lack of church 


1. See The Japan Christian Quarterly, January 1957, for a number of articles explaining mission 
policy and relationships to the indigenous churches as practiced. by several Major mission groups. 
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- spirit, and overemphasis upon secular things which, while necessary, are pro- — 


_ perly outside the scope of a council of churches. However, the cooperation of 
the churches on the local level is very cordial and yields good results. 
_ 3. The fundamentalists. This group comprises a large number of Small 
sects, all of which make the doctrine of verbal inspiration the basic article of 
_ their statements of faith. Many of them stress the Holy Spirit, eschatology, a 
sanctified life as necessary for salvation. Many of them reached Japan for the 
first time during the post-war period, especially since the missionary exodus from 
_China. They have the advantages and disadvantages of a pentecostal Christianity. 
Personal devotion and evangelistic zeal are exemplary. A realistic understanding 
of the Japanese soul and general situation appears to them to be superfluous. 
They criticize the United Church and the NCC as modernistic. They are. 
critical of the ecumenical movement, and engage in a good deal of strife among 
themselves. Their great danger is that they tend to become pharisaic. They 
have started Bible Schools in many places, and a Christian College under their 
ag control is in the making. The older Japanese churches are disturbed about their 
blind and inconsiderate zeal and their lack of willingness to cooperate. But the 
common Christ and disappointing experiences with the Japanese reality make 
some of them willing to listen also to the other side. 
The evangelistic approach to Japanese. A special kind of evange- 
listic message which has developed in Japan throws interesting light on the 
_ Japanese soul. The Japanese has no consciousness of sin. He does not know 
_ the God who rules the conscience and judges man’s actions. Therefore he has 
a “no direct understanding of the Saviour from sin. For many new believers. 
5 Christ is the Saviour from the fears and iniquities of “the valley of the shadow 
of death.” He is the Comforter of those who are burdened and heavy laden by 
the complexities and vicissitudes of life. For the Japanese, Christ is the Revealer 
_ of the invisible reality. Such a revelation is, for the realistically minded Japa- 
hese, the great new experience that accompanies faith. His first step in faith — i 


is the discovery that this invisible world exists and is trustworthy. A new 
dimension opens in his life. He enters as through a curtain into a new, an 
invisible world. This is guaranteed by the crucified and risen Christ. To start 
with faith means for him believing in the Risen Lord, and the cross is for him — 


the cross in his own life. He accepts it as the bridge to eternal life, which a 
- means a life with the risen Christ, here and beyond (Jn. 12:24). It is not so — 


ks 


much the judicial interpretation of Christ of Rom. 3 and 5 so much as the mys- — 


a tical understanding of the cross and resurrection of Rom. 6 and 2 Cor. 4 which — 
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seems relevant to him. The Japanese discovers Christ first as the Power that — 


saves from the might and dominion of all principalities and powers (Eph. 1 and 
Col. 2). Often, after the Saviour from the powers has been revealed to him, 
his consciousness of guilt awakes and he starts to understand the Saviour from 


sin. In the beginning, God is for the new believer not the Saviour of the soul — 


but the Power in life, the Holy Spirit, whom he, being blind hitherto, has so far 
neglected. 

' Various aspects of church work. 

- 1. Youth Work. Sixty to seventy percent of church membership is made 
up of young people. Their participation in local church activities is extensive, 
but suitable leadership training for them is lacking. Training of ministers in 


methods of using young people effectively is needed. At the present time youth 


training is not being provided on the local level, but in student centers, work 
camps, caravans, Sunday School teacher training courses, and by various 
activities of the YW and YMCA. Japan will become a particular focus of atten- 
tion in 1958 when the world convention of Christian Education will be held in 
Tokyo. Several thousand delegates are expected from abroad. 

Christian Mission Schools are found in all parts of the country. The Pro- 
testant schools include some 800 kindergartens enrolling 30,000 pupils, 73 schools 
of all types from primary school through university with 115,000 students, 
special schools such as those for the deaf mutes and agricultural centers, theo- 
_ logical seminaries, and the International Christian University. Most of the schools 


rely heavily on foreign financial aid and personnel. They have been of special — 
importance in the education of girls; without them the social level of the Japa- + Bs 4 


nese woman would not be so high as it is today. In general these Christian — 


schools perform a great service by creating in their own vicinity an atmosphere 
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of sympathy toward Christianity which makes evangelistic efforts more fruitful ss i. 


than in some other districts. 3 

2. Social Work. Much of the social welfare work in Japan and some of 38 
the social legislation is of Christian origin. Orphanages, homes for the aged 
and handicapped, day nurseries, hospitals and clinics, and work among ‘prostitutes Ag 
are some of the phases of this work. By far the greater part of this work is 
carried on by the government under local administration, but the country’s — 
oe gaaiee of poet! pote laws for the probecson of the weak owes much 
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spirit, social work in Japan easily becomes a dull business by which merely a 
living or even a profit can be made. 

3. Rural and industrial evangelism. These are areas of relative neglect 
but increasing concern in the church. Central committees and local sub-com- 
mittees have been formed to meet the needs. 

For decades Dr. Kagawa has been trying to break through the traditional 
anti-Christian attitude in the rural areas by his rural-gospel retreats. After the 
war, the United Church started a seminary to train farmers’ sons as rural 
evangelists. Such workers in villages do not need a highly sophisticated training, 
‘but they must live out their Christian convictions in the activities in which 
farmers are involved. Therefore while in seminary, the students spend consider- 
able time in farming and cattle raising according to progressive methods. With 
this knowledge they can gain the respect and confidence of the villagers more 
easily. These evangelists, both men and women, return after a three or four 
years’ course to the rural scene and take up their task with great devotion. An 
Episcopalian pioneer missionary has invested much money in a mountain district 
that was regarded as unsuitable for agriculture. There he tries to cultivate 
unused land and open it up for agriculture and cattle raising while building up 
a Christian cooperative village life. 

Some ministers, professors, and seminarians try to approach industrial 
workers in new ways. Christian night schools for workers with courses in 
economics, sociology, and Bible, extending through a whole semester, have been 
- held repeatedly. Five theological students work at present, most of them part- 
time, in a dock-yard, with labor unions, at the railway, and in small industries, 
in order to gain firsthand knowledge about the world of labor.?. Meetings for 
professional groups to discuss their particular problems on a Christian basis 
are felt to be an urgent need. But a church whose theology is built around 
Barthianism or emotional pietism has difficulties propounding a message in the 
field of social ethics. 

4, Literature. In a nation of readers, which the Japanese are, there natu- 
rally exists a multitude of theological periodicals, books, and translations. There 
is also an encouraging trend in recent Christian fiction. It shows a growing 
,understanding of the socio-religious background of the common reader. In 1955 
there was held a Christian writers’ workshop in which eighty people participated 
for three days, studying and discussing methods, material, and purpose of writing 


2. See “A New Approach to Industrial Workers” by Masao Takenaka, The Japan Christian Quarterly, 
April 1957. 
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Christian literature. Dr. Kagawa sponsors the Christ Weekly which reports on 
news of the church and of the world in readable language. A monthly magazine 
is published for rural readers. The New Age is another magazine which, while 
not evangelizing directly, brings out wholesome reading matter of cultural in- 
terest, so that, for example, the non-Christian husband of a Christian wife might 
be attracted to it. There has been noted recently a substantial increase in the 
number of tracts and booklets dealing with everyday problems in a Japanese way. 

5. Radio and Newspaper Evangelism. Perhaps the most outstanding of the 
many radio programs is the Lutheran Hour sponsored by the Missouri Synod, 
and the New Life Center in Fukuoka has a radio program coordinated with its 
extensive effort through the secular newspapers. Such an approach seems to 
answer a need and get results. The Japanese resent being “ pushed around ” 
and forced into a corner where they must “decide for Christ” because some- 
body else decides for them. They want to think matters over, gradually com- 
ing to a conclusion, after having considered the matter unhurriedly. Many 
good people are won for Christ in this way. 


Ill. New Life in the Church 


The years immediatly after the war found the Japanese church rather pas- 
sive; the active side of Christianity seemed to be represented by the missionary. 
But that time has passed, and Japanese Protestantism wishes to present itself 
as mature as the centennial year of 1959 approaches. 

The church ts beginning to engage in wholesome self-criticism. She 
is disturbed by the fact that despite the large numbers of new people who come 
into contact with the church, Sunday service attendance does not show a cor- 
responding increase. The church realizes she must do something about this 
situation if she wants to discharge her duty to present Christ to the nation. 


Ee eee ee ee eee OE EAE Orr ee ne eee ot re ey gdh 
Pa Hae a ee aa ae : : 


The church is aware of the renewed challenge of certain aspects of the — 


old religions, particularly the celebration of traditional feast days. The churches 
must learn to celebrate these days at the same time in a Christian way lest 
the grandparents and little children draw away even Christian parents to shrine 
and temple. The mere proclamation of God’s word on Sunday is not sufficient ; 


non-Christian national customs must be baptized, so as to render service to the 


Church. 
The propaganda of the “new religions” is very close to the daily needs of 
the people. ‘“ Learn how to settle family quarrels ”—‘‘Do you want to know 


how to raise obedient children? ”’—these are typical of the subjects they deal 
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with. Christian sermons, then, must become more realistic. Theoretical sermons — 


or strictly theological dissertation do not provide lay people with the Christian 


interpretation of their actual life situations. If the Church is to make contact 


with the working people, she must develop a social message. At the same time. 
_ she must be more outspoken in her warning against compromising the Christian 
- faith in relation with other religions. 


On the local level, there must be a wider ne of suitable activities. 


Bible study is almost the only church activity to which a Christian is presently 


f called, whether he be a Sunday School pupil, young person, or adult. Moreover, 


worship services must provide more opportunity for self- -expression ; ordinarily, 
the audience is not required to take more active part in the service than it does — 


in a movie theater. 
The Church is becoming conscious of her responsibility. There 


are some indications that she is on the point of maturing and has made up her 


mind to move forward in an aggressive manner, seeking to depend less and less 
upon foreign support. 
After the occupation ended in May 1952, it became increasingly popular for 


Be ient officials to pay homage at Shinto shrines. The Ministry of Educa-. 


tion tried to have school children observe a few minutes of “silent prayer” at 


the hour. of the ‘Empress Dowager’s funeral. Such practices are being closely 
_watched. Protests have been lodged by the ultra-conservative Japan Bible 


Christian Council. The NCC passed the following resolution which it brought to 


the attention of the government: “In censure of government officials who pay 
homage at religious shrines and are considering rebuilding national shrines, the 


NCC resolves that religious freedom must be preserved as stated in the Con- 


: stitution.” Such a resolution is a sign of growing courage. 


The General Assembly of the United Church in 1956 decided upon the 


: ‘establishment of a Board of Overseas Missions. The plan is to send evangelists 
_ to certain areas of Southeast Asia that have requested help, and to areas where 


_ Japanese live in substantial numbers such as Brazil. An interdenominational 


fundamentalist mission society is also in process of formation. Such work will 
: require real. sacrificial giving on the part of the Church, but she is recognizing 


and accepting her responsibility as part of the World Church to share in the 3 


burden of evangelism in other lands. 


- Another sign of vitality is the existence of Mu-Kyokai—literally, “ no-church ” | 
coe movement of the followers of Kanzo Uchimura.’ Ignoring the sacraments " 


ay See The Japan Christian Quarterly, July 1954, April 1957, and July 1957 for biographical material — 


Be Velutaaras by John Howes. 
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7 : and church organization, it concentrates upon “depth” study of the Bible. It z 
keeps no statistics, but adherents are estimated to number up to 30,000, drawn 
toa large extent from intellectual circles. Strictly indigenous and independent, — 
it looks with disfavor upon denominational churches which depend upon foreign = 
aid and reflect foreign ways of thinking. It claims to be a style of Christianity a 
suited to the Japanese. It has championed freedom of thought and teaching, : 
and tries to proclaim without fear the relevance of the Biblical, crucified Christ ui 
for the nation and its problems, pronouncing judgment on the evils of society 
even when this is not popular. From the standpoint of traditional Christianity 
it is considered a heresy because of its position on ecclesiology and the sacra- 
ments. Nevertheless it is only when Christianity is producing heretical move- 
ments that it is truly alive and not buried in traditional truisms and regularities. 
The most hopeful sign of new life in the church is the volunteer movement, 
which originated in the large Reinanzaka Church in Tokyo. Rev. Yoshida 
and fellow workers arrived at the conclusion that both pastor and people must 
share the tasks of ministering and outreach. Volunteer lay people have dedicated 
themselves to do visitation evangelism, receiving instruction and aid from the 
pastor, setting out, usually in pairs, to go where the Holy Spirit directs in seek- 
ing the lost. Congregations which have adopted the plan soon experience re- 
markable revitalization and outward growth. The annual summer convention 
attracts over 200 delegates representing half a dozen denominations. The 
movement, firmly rooted now, is still growing, a most encouraging sign of — 
maturity and vigor. . 


III. Prospects 


These are signs that the Japanese Church is on the right track. The 
greatest handicap which keeps the church from exerting a wider influence among _ 2 
the Japanese people is her character as a Western spiritual beach-head. Writing Re 
in The Oriental Economist on the subject of “Religion in Japan Today,” Prof. 
F. Masutani (probably not a Christian) says: “The political situation in Japan — = 
after the Pacific War provided a fertile ground for Christian propaganda... 
However, Christianity has not advanced appreciably. Where can one find the 
reasons for this lack of growth? It seems to me that the answer lies in the oe. 


5 
fact that Christianity in Japan has not yet undergone sufficient evolution in this — A oa 
ie: Bounty. As long as the bearers of Christianity in Japan pound home messages i 


and sermons that are obvious translations from the West, Christianity will not 
ce in Japan.” ae as the church succeeds in breaking through these 
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fetters will she be able to confront Japan with a call to make a genuine deci- 


sion for or against Christ. Too often western Christianity and western missionary 


methods bind Christ rather than releasing Him in Japan. 

Yet if evangelization today must not lead to a-westernization of Japan, at 
the same time it must not become a Japanized Christianity. Its only aim must 
be Christ Himself rising in Japanese souls. The Japanese soul must wake to 


- Christ, as was the case with Uchimura and Kagawa, or with the “ volunteers.” 


Such a revelation of Christ cannot be brought about by the good intentions of 
financial and spiritual pressure from abroad; it needs constant prayer which 


relies on the grace of God who chooses and shapes His own tools. 
What, then, can the Church of the West do? Negatively, her missionaries — 


must not stand in the way of the development of the Japanese Church. The 
principle of independence must apply not only in the realm of finance and or- 
ganization, where it is already yielding practical results; it must apply especially 
in the realm of spiritual problems. ‘The heavy spiritual weight of the West, in 
the person of many foreign missionaries, sometimes impresses the Japanese 
Christian to such a degree that he tries to imitate the foreigner instead of being 


open for Christ. Thus Christ is kept bound in Japan. 


The eastern soul which senses this imitation is not attracted by Christianity. 


_ What the eastern soul needs is the power of a biblical Christianity which brings 


not security but courage. It is waiting for the call from above to a faith and 
a hope which can be the true staff of life in a complex world. In its 


loneliness the eastern soul is craving an all-inclusive fellowship of humble 


people, a fellowship which is brought into being only by the Revealer of 
the divine love. In the East, even without Christianity, there are already 


too many group-loyalties for self-righteous people. The eastern soul is 
af expecting the challenge of complete commitment and sacrifice and is not impres- 
sed by representatives of the West who strive to undergird the blessings of 
_ their high standard of living by propagating religious practices. The eastern 


soul must be released from its passive attitude, but milleniums of experience 
have taught it that truth is not found in a hectic activity of social improve- 


ments, but rather in a patience and faith that has confidence in steady growth. 


The individual missionary, therefore, must, like a grain of wheat, fall into 


_ the eastern earth and die. He is to understand himself not so much as an am- 

_bassador of his home constituency upon which he depends for spiritual and of 
material support. He has set out to find Christ, and, looking ever forward, he 
‘must be prepared to shed one after another of his protecting and binding husks. - 
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- Only thus can Christ use him to bear much fruit. Only thus will his labor 
result in something higher than being a mere means for enlarging a western 
spiritual beach-head in the East. 

Western Christians should help their Japanese brethren realize that -from 
them is expected a decisive contribution to World Christianity today. It may 
be that the “Christian” West will find that contribution to be of vital importance. 
Let us invite our eastern brethren to visit the churches of the West. Yet let 
them not come so much as students who want to “learn” or to express grati- 

_ tude to us; but let those of the Japanese Christians come who can share with 
us the vision of Christ which has been vouchsafed to them. 

The way to solve the problem of “Christ for Japan” is not that of an 
“oikoumene ” which, limited by western determination, carries with it the Japa- 
nese Church. Christ can bear his fruit for the whole of Japan only on the 
basis of a true ecumenical church in which the Christians of Japan and the 
Christians of the West meet in a fellowship of giving and receiving which af- 
fects both sides equally. 


LABOR CHALLENGES THE CHURCH 


The January issue of The Japan Christian Quarterly will be devoted to the 
general theme of INDUSTRIAL EVANGELISM, a follow-up of a similar emphasis 
_in January 1956. Once again the Guest Editor will be the Rev. Henry Jones 
of Osaka, a specialist in this field with experience not only in Japan but in other 
countries as well. In such a highly industrialized nation as Japan, all those 
concerned for the proclamation of the gospel of salvation need to be informed 


on this subject. It is well known that Christians make up only a fraction of — 


one percent of the population of Japan; but did you know that laboring people 
are numerically an almost insignificant minority in the Church? Be sure that 
your subscription to The Japan Christian Quarterly is up-to-date. Recommend 
it to your friends: send it to your supporters at home. 
3 Annual subscription: ¥1000 in Japan; ¥1260 overseas 
One gift with your Own subscription: ¥800 in Japan; ¥1060 overseas 
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_ Here is an inspiring report of a significant move- 
ment in Japan. An interdenominational, inter- 
national team have united their Christian witness : 
in a great work of evangelism, bringing to many 
Japanese the glorious gospet of salvation through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The Lacour Evangelistic Mission to Japan 


by KENNETH C. HENDRICKS 


Origin of the Mission 


This unique evangelistic enterprise that has increasingly caught the interest j 
of missionary strategists everywhere grew out of a personal friendship between 
a certain dynamic and imaginative Christian, Rev. Tomio Muto, and the then 
U. S. Navy Chaplain Lawrence L. Lacour, formed in late 1945 at Yokosuka 
Naval Base. When leaving Japan, in 1946, Lacour promised Muto to be looking 
forward to returning when feasible. He planned to bring a musical evangelistic 
team with Lacour himself as the preaching member, and his musically talented 
wife together with other skilled Christian musicians to furnish the extra attraction 
needed to draw large audiences. 

June 1950 saw the fulfillment. With the Misses Leontine Ostland and Lois 
Seashore as fellow team-members, Rev. and Mrs. Lacour toured 128 cities and 
towns, under the sponsorship of the National Christian Council Lacour Crusade 

Committee, strongly supported by Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa’s Kirisuto Shimbun 
(The Christ Weekly), of which Rev. Tomio Muto was Editor. In all, 430,000 
people turned out to listen and learn, and 38,048 of them signed cards commit- 
ting themselves to further study of the Christian faith. Yen, 1,407,000 was 
given in free-will offerings. a 

Tremendously encouraged and stimulated, the leaders of this first crusade 
immediately laid plans for continuation of the effort, but with a more concen- 

- trated type of approach, centering on one particular prefecture, and endeavoring 

_to foster evangelistic Centers that would grow into churches. The basic points | 
in the plan of procedure were to be somewhat as follows: 1. Make each Center 
an outpost of an already-existing church, whose pastor would have oversight of 
the outpost work. 2. Place a Japanese “evangelist” (licensed, not ordained, 
minister or capable seminary student) at each Center, with year-round respon- _ 
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sibility for it. 3. Station an American minister at each Center for approximately 
two months each summer. 4. Have special touring teams of Americans and 
Japanese, reaching, in turn, all of the Centers, during the summer, holding mass 
evangelistic meetings, winning decisions and committed seekers for the Center 
workers to nurture. 5. To baptize, at summer’s end those sufficiently prepared. 
6. To have continued services on Sundays and at other times the year around, 
with pastoral care and personal evangelism, endeavoring to build up the member- 
ship. 7. To repeat the summer program annually with the ultimate goal of 
complete self-support for each church within the six-year period from 1954 to 
1959 inclusive. 8. To have the American ministers and their home congrega- 
tions help the related embryo churches in every possible way, including economic 
assistance toward erection of a church building. 

Fukushima Prefecture was chosen, after extensive inquiry, for the proposed 
campaign. 1953 saw the plans put into final shape, and 1954 the launching of 
the first Crusade. 


First Year of the Mission 


In June 1954 prior to the arrival of the American workers, ten Centers were 
decided upon, located in towns of from 5,000 to 10,000 population—market towns 
in agricultural areas, well distributed throughout the prefecture. On arrival of 
the team each Center was assigned one of the American pastors (in two cases 
pastor and wife, in one case two women workers, in another a pastor and an 
“agricultural evangelist”). One or more interpreters (Japanese young persons) 
were provided for each Center. A theological student or a licensed minister, 
who presumably would have responsibility for the work throughout the year, 
was dispatched to each Center. There the above-named persons labored under 
the guidance of the supervising pastor to whom the project had been assigned 
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as an “outpost” of his own church. 

Fourteen of the Americans were stationed in the Centers, while others par- 
ticipated in the evangelistic teams which made the circuit of the Centers dur- 
ing the summer. Rev. and Mrs. Lacour headed one team featuring preaching 
and special musical attractions; Dr. Richardson of Gammon Theological Seminary 
and his team also used motion pictures; Mr. and Mrs. Cox, owners of a super-: 
market in Indiana, made up another team, giving their witness concerning busi- 
ness management according to Christian principles; Rev. Tomio Muto was the 


preacher of the fourth team, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Tamura as musicians. 
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These four teams visited each Center and held meetings. | Sometimes 
‘several thousand people gathered, sometimes only a few hundred or less. The 
evangelistic teams attracted seekers and interested many in Christianity. These 
_ were entrusted to the local team at each Center, where they were guided to Christ. 
Usually in each Center there were a few Christians who helped the workers and 
made a nucleus for the Sunday services, Sunday School, etc. . 
At the end of the July-August period of work statistics indicated that in the 
ten Centers, which began the summer with 88 members (previously baptized 
- somewhere), there were 511 seekers, 45 newly baptized, 139 ready for baptism, 
and that an average of 188 had attended morning church service, 357 evening 
“evangelistic”? service, 163 prayer meeting, and 920 Sunday School, during the © 
two summer months. Through the follow-up care of the located licensed mini- 
ster or Seminary student, under the guidance of the supervising pastor, who 
visited at least once a month, most of those who had been looking toward bap- 
tism had become baptized members by Christmas. One of the Centers, Mihara 
_ (which happened to be the only one with a building of its own) flourished so 
well during the first years that it was able to call a full-time pastor, and grad- 
uate from the ranks of dependency to the status of a self-supporting church. - 
etn this, the first of the ‘‘Center-system” series of campaigns, all American 
participants were Methodists and all Japanese Centers were connected with the 
United Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan). Nevertheless, the Lacour Musical 
Evangelistic Team extended its services also to some non-Kyodan churches 
affiliated with the National Christian Council, so that a “Lacour Special Evange- 
lism Committee” under the chairmanship of Rev. Isamu Omura, was organized 
under the aegis of the NCC. 


Development in 1955 


In the second year of the campaign thirteen new Centers were established, 


_ four in the Tokyo area, two near Osaka, six in Hyogo (Kobe area), and one in 
Fukushima to replace the one that had attained self-support. Space does not 
permit detailed listing of workers and Centers, but it may be worth noting 


ee _ that a slight ecumenical spread began in this year, with the addition of several 
: _non-Methodist team-members, one an Evangelical-United Brethren Church pastor, 

one pastor of a Community Church (Congregational-Christian). - 
ee ' During this summer a Lacour Musical Evangelistic Team toured the Tokyo, 
Osaka, and Hyogo areas, while a team under Rev. Harold Camp’s direction Ss 
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visited the Fukushima and Tokyo Centers. Procedures within the Centers and 
the composition of the attendant staffs, etc., were similar to the first year, but 
the American personnel was almost entirely new. There had also been some 
turn-over in the Japanese personnel during the year, but by and large the same 
‘Japanese workers continued on, except in the case of the interpreter corps, 
in which it was possible to make many valuable replacements, due to more 
volunteers and more thorough-going screening and training. The interpretation 
had been the weakest link in the chain of service, in spite of the consecration 
and diligent effort of the young people who could be found for the task. 

During the winter following the 1955 campaign one more of the Centers 
(Tadami, in Fukushima Prefecture) attained self-supporting status, due to sever- 
al especially favorable factors. | One of these was that the town had recently 
enjoyed an economic boom resulting from the building of a hydro-electric power 
plant, and about one million yen ($2,778) was raised within the community for 
the chapel and kindergarten construction project. Rev. Harold Camp also assist- 
ed financially. Income from the kindergarten sufficiently supplemented the 
church offerings and thus the Tadami Church, self-sustaining from the beginning, 
was born and left the ranks of the dependent Centers. 

The statistical results of the 1955 campaign are viz.: At the beginning of 


July, the twenty-one Centers had 575 members. By the end of August there — 


were 828 seekers (persons manifesting desire to know the Christian way suffi- 
ciently to make up their minds about it), 228 others had been baptized, and 162 
others were committed to receiving baptism or obviously ripe for it. 


The 1956 Campaign 


Five new Centers were added this year: one in Kanagawa Prefecture (in 
the Tokyo area), one in Nara Prefecture (Osaka area), two others in Osaka out- 
skirts, and one in Hyogo Prefecture some distance from Kobe. The 1956 team 
of workers from overseas, while still predominantly Methodist in background 
‘and affiliation, included this time a Presbyterian minister and another Evangelical- 
United Brethren minister. There was also a non-American in the person of 
Dr. Fidel Galang, a District Superintendent of the Methodist Church in the 


Philippines. A laymen journalist, Mr. Walt Aman, in himself constituted one — 


<a of the four travelling Evangelistic teams, the others being, The Lacour Team 
: 4 (Rev. and Mrs. Lacour and Dr. Galang), the Camp Team (Rev. Harold Camp, 
preacher), and the Student Team (Miss Eloise Folkers and Miss Gerald Nicker- 
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son). 
As of early 1957 several more of the Centers had attained self-support, and 
many of them had obtained land for building or land with an existing building 
that could be used for services. The Centers in Hyogo Prefecture, especially, 
showed remarkable vitality and growth. In most Centers the located pastors, 
who had at first been seminary students commuting to the job from their 
schools, had by this time graduated and were licensed ministers looking toward 
early ordination. In possibly the majority of cases they intend to stay with 
their respective congregations for some time to come. 
Statistically, the situation as of February, 1957, was viz.: Twenty-two 
Centers who had altogether 685 members in July 1956, now could report 570 
_ seekers, an average attendance of 204 at Sunday morning service, 220 at 
Sunday evening service, 108 at Prayer-meeting, (with reports lacking from two 


ee - _ other Centers). 


Basic Principles Adopted by the Committee 


In September, 1956, the Lacour Special Evangelism Committee of the Na- 
tional Christian Council adopted the following guiding principles for the project : 

1. The present centers are to be maintained until 1959. Efforts will be 
made to make the embryo churches self-supporting by that year. 

2. In case some centers do not become self-supporting by that year the 
United Church will assume responsibility. Financial help is expected to be 
given to such centers from the American churches and pastors related to the 
centers. 

3. When a center plans to erect its church building and support is given 
4 from the American churches related to the pastors who worked at the center, 
‘ the maximum limit of the support is to be as follows: . 

In case of erecting a building: $4,000. 
In case of both purchasing land and erecting a building: $5,000. 
Such support shall not exceed the amount raised in the local community. 


The 1957 Campaign 


Following the 1956 Campaign, as the Committee girded itself for the cru- 
cial last years of the project, it suffered the loss of the Managing Director, 
Rev. Muto, who resigned to take an important post with the Kyo Bun Kwan 
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(Christian Literature Society). Finally, Rev. Chuzo Yamada, who had ably as- 


sisted in the campaign of 1954, assumed the post of Managing Director, leaving 
his position as pastor of Kure Church and District Superintendent of the Nishi- 
Chugoku District of the United Church. 

The 1957 chapter of this extraordinary crusade in evangelism and the build- — 
ing up of new churches has without question been the best thus far, with sub- 
stantial progress in a number of basic phases. Dr. Lacour reported to the 
Central Committee, at its August 1957 meeting, the following points of improve- 
ment : 

1. The team-work has been outstanding, with the adjustment of workers 
to one another the best yet. 

2. There has been more thorough and effective counselling of the workers 
by the visiting leaders (such as the Lacours, Rev. Yamada, et. al., who were 
able to make the rounds of all the Centers). Quoting Dr. Lacour, “ Encourage- 
ment fires the perceptive vision of hope, the aggressive passions of faith, the 
supportive securities of love.” 

3. Material progress has been noteworthy. Most of the Centers have 
either purchased building sites, or have choice ones under negotiation. One 
group has purchased a house for their meetings, three others have drawn up 
plans for enlargement of premises. 

4, Administrative efficiency has been stepped up. The Central Committee 
of the NCC: has been acting with efficiency and commendable responsibility. 
Chairman Omura has absented himself from his own important parish and visi- 
ted many of the Centers. Rev. Muto has been present whenever possible, at 
central or local conferences. Coordinator Rev. Yamada has shown by his able 
and devoted supervision that his availability at this time was an act of Prov- 
idence. © The office staff, Mr. Hanamori, Miss Ishida, and The Christ Weekly _ 
personnel in general, have given without stint of time and strength. The Dist- 
rict Committee of the United Church, in Fukushima Prefecture especially have 
had a most helpful interest in the program. 

5. The over-all response has been better. The attendance has improved. 
The response to interest-cards has been very encouraging. There have been 
more decisions for Christ and for baptism and church membership than in other 
years at this point in the season. Such response must be due to the good work 
of the local pastors during the year, thus enabling us to gather the harvest. 

6. The Center leadership has improved. More of the men who look after 
these congregations are licensed ministers. Some very able and devoted mini- 
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sters’ wives also help account for results. In some places the local minister 
had worked out in advance the program for the entire summer. 

In his report Dr. Lacour also pointed out to the Committee some very real 
difficulties and problems that confront the project, at this stage: 

1. Certain of the Centers do not yet have the leadership personnel that is 
likely to make a success of the work there. Some are really inefficient or out 
of place. Personnel problems can be very thorny. 

2. Some Centers have very poor meeting-places. 

3. In some places living-conditions are a handicap. Housing for the Amer- 
ican workers is not close enough to the Center, making it difficult for seekers 
to visit them. Other handicaps exist, with the situation varying greatly from 
place to place. 

4, But the most acute problem of all is a somewhat general “over-concern 
with financial aid to the detriment of the main purpose of cooperative soul- 
winning.” In a very laudable zeal to build up the facilities for effective work 
there have been mounting requests for additional subsidies. It would seem that 


it is easier for the Center workers to accept outside assistance than to accept 


the arduous task of cultivating a fruitful sense of stewardship among the mem- 
bers of their congregations. Said Dr. Lacour to the Committee, “Unless this 
trend is stopped, the central purpose of evangelism recovered, and the accom- 
panying spirit of stewardship kindled in both Center pastors and their people. 
this work is headed for great difficulties.” There must be a clearer under- 
Standing and a more systematic effort to achieve certain goals, in sacrificial 
love, as “ partners in obedience.” 


Experiences and Reactions of the American Ministers ? 


The current season brought a team of exceptionally experienced and able 


ministers from the United States, and they were given probably the most 


thorough course of briefing, both before and after arrival in Japan, than any of 
their able predecessors had. Reading courses were supplied, a comprehensive 
manual on conditions and problems of the field prepared for each member, 
lectures and discussion groups were held, using the best available resource per- 
sonnel. And through it all the experienced and encouraging counsel of the 
gifted leaders, Lawrence and Mildred Lacour, did all that was humanly possible 


This year’s team also had the largest diversity of denominational background 
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of any yet to come: Besides the thirteen Methodist pastors, there were four 
- Presbyterians, three from the Christian Church (Disciples), two from the Evan- 
gelical-Reformed Church, one from the Congregational-Christian Church. There 
was also the largest number of ministers’ wives in the company, namely seven. 

From the innumerable experiences of these persons of varied background 
and to some extent diverse theological views and pastoral techniques several 
volumes of interesting reading might conceivably be produced. We must limit 
ourselves here, however, to a few paragraphs indicating some of the more 
common reactions of these workers, as told in various written and oral reports, 
both during the course of the summer and at the farewell meeting in Tokyo on 
August 28th. 

There were INSPIRING experiences: sunrise prayer meetings with reverent 
youth on a mountain-top; evangelistic vesper services on the beach; a street- 
meeting in the rain surrounded by hundreds of hungry, seeking faces; a visit 
from a group of Buddhist inquirers from which one was later baptized; an — 
eager lad saying, at a decision service, “I am sorry I have no gift for you, 
but I will give to Jesus my heart.” 

There were TOUCHING experiences: innumerable instances of self-sacri- 
ficing devotion of members, poorly paid pastors and their families; a church- 
group praying for a sick woman in the home church of the American minister ; 
the rescuing of a young woman from contemplated suicide. 

There were PERPLEXING experiences: the feeling of being up against 
unbreakable customs and age-old inertia ; the opposition of village families to 
their young folk talking a stand for that “foreign religion that reeks of butter” 
the prevalence of superstition and empty forms. Some found themselves uncon- 
sciously growing irritated and rebellious when frequently confronted with the 
words or attitude, “It just can’t be done here. Maybe in America, but not 
here.” Some found their living quarters inconvenient for conferences with 
seekers or perhaps too far from the church. Some had less than perfect liaison 
due to the language barrier, in spite of the interpreter’s valiant efforts. All of — 
the team members learned acutely the pertinence of the advice given them in 
the early briefing, “Patience! Patience!”. 

There were many very SATISFYING experiences: One wrote (in early 
x RES: “T am having one continual experience of discovery and delight.” 
3 4 a “JT never saw a more cooperative and appreciative group of young peo- 
Leics was overjoyed to have se eect say, “I intend to become 
At one Center a young medical — 
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doctor and wife were leading a group of forty active members toward the point 
of erecting a building and attaining self-support: In another place the town 
authorities leased a building lot, for an indefinite period, free of charge. 


How the American Ministers Impressed Japanese Fellow-workers 


Gleanings from a large file of letters and reports from local pastors and 
interpreters support the following observations : 

FAVORABLE IMPRESSION: The American ministers are highly regarded 
for their ability and ministerial experience. Their evangelistic zeal and single- 
ness of purpose win praise and have measurably stimulated the spirit of soul- 
winning in the church of Japan. A highly-respected leader, writing in The 
Christ Weekly (July 6, 1957), “Progessing Toward Inter-denominational Evange- 
lism,” says, “The sacrifice made by these people in terms of vacation, money 
and conveniences in the summer months for the sake of Japan’s evangelization 
Should evoke thanks from Japan’s Christendom. They would hardly do this if 
their motives were not for the building of the Kingdom of God.” The leader 
went on to urge caution against thinking of the team as “ foreign benefactors,” 
and made a plea for a sense of “ joint responsibility ” in carrying the campaign 
through to a successful conclusion, forgetting racial differences for the sake of 
the church, of which Christ is the Head. The outstanding feature of the move- 
ment, he stated, is its ecumenicity. 

UNFAVORABLE IMPRESSIONS: The unfavorable criticism, relatively 
small in total quantity, boils down to a dislike for an apparent over-eagerness 
to see results—a tendency to try to help the blossoming of the chrysanthemum 
by pulling open the swelling buds. There is a suspicion on the part of some 
that a statistics mentality is part of the makeup of even Christian workers in 
America: This shows itself, it is felt, in a feverish haste, even to the point of 
overworking the harassed interpreter on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
in naively regarding every one who politely listens to the missioner’s remarks 
as a prospect for baptism in the near future, if not sooner. 

It is quite probable that an over-delayed interpretation into Japanese of 
what is said (and sometimes faulty translation) accounts for some of the faux 
pas which inevitably impede the work of the newcomers, but a consistently 
friendly spirit and genuine humility will make up, in the long run, for mistakes 
due to our western spirit of hustle. The Japanese are keen observers of our 
Occidental ways, but they do know a friend when they see one. And some of 
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the keenest critics have been known to have started emulating the supposedly 
objectionable ways of the criticized, to the improvement of their own effectiveness. 


A 1957 Campaign New Feature—Lay-Evangelist Teams 


Some very effective work was done, this year, by special evangelistic teams 
containing outstanding Christian laymen of Japan. These visited many of the 
Centers, and some striking conversions resulted from their sincere personal wit- 
ness. The personnel included the Hon. Tetsu Katayama, one-time Premier of 
Japan, Hon. Motojiro Sugiyama, Vice-speaker of the lower house of the national 
Diet, Mr. Kenejiro Igarashi, a leading business-man of Tokyo, and Mr. Kanzaburo 
Momoya, head of the Gideons in Japan. Rev. Kiyoshi Tanimoto, famous pastor 
and peace-worker of Hiroshima, also assisted in the special touring evangelism. 


Statistics at Close of 1957 Campaign 


During the summer at the 23 Centers, there had been an average total 
attendance of 420 at Sunday morning worship services, 392 at Sunday evening 
services, and during the same period a total of 14,775 persons had attended the 
special evangelistic meetings—11,392 attending the services of the Lacour Team, 
with its musical and motion-picture presentations accompanying the preaching, 
and 3,383 attending the meetings addressed by distinguished lay evangelists. 
Church membership had grown to 751, there had been 94 baptisms, and 80 
others ready for baptism, with 636 seekers to be cultivated. 


The Culminating Period Ahead 


Looking toward 1959, the Centennial year of Protestant work in Japan, as 
the climax of the Lacour mission, every effort is being put forth by the respon- 
sible leaders to conduct the program in a manner that will achieve the aims of 
the movement, in particular the aim of bringing all of the Centers to the level 
of self-supporting churches. However, in the interests of the ongoing nurture 
of any Centers that may not reach the goal by 1959, arrangements are being 
made with the United Church and its cooperating Interboard Committee for 
Christian Work in Japan to assume full responsibility at an early date, remov- 
ing the project entirely from the supervision of the National Christian Council. 
Although such transfer of responsibilities will likely take considerable time, such 
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a _ consummation seems highly probable, in view of the fee that all of the re- 
maining Centers are already affiliated with local congregations of the United 
Church, being supervised by the respective pastors thereof. 


ey 


. 


NOTE: By permission of the Editor of The Japan Christian Yearbook for 1957, 
_ and the publishers, the National Christian Council, much of the material cover- 
ing the early years of the Lacour movement contained therein has been drawn 
upon in the present article. Readers are referred to that source for additional 
detailed information, including personnel of the successive teams, statistics of 
each Center, etc. : 


BISHOP NEWBIGIN ON UNITY . 


ns, . I believe that the divinely willed form of the Church’s unity is at least 
ee a visible company in every place of all who confess Jesus as Lord, abiding 
together in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, the breaking of bread and the 
prayers. Its focuses are the word, the sacraments, and the apostolic ministry. | 
Its form is the visible fellowship, not of those whom we choose out to be our 
_ friends, but of those whom God has actually given to us as our neighbors. It 
is therefore simply humanity in every place recreated in Christ. It is the place 
_ where all men can be made one because all are made nothing, where one new - 
humanity in Christ is being daily renewed because the old man in every man 
is being brought to crucifixion through word, baptism, and supper. Its unity is 
_ universal because it is local and congregational. Rien 
. Lesslie Newbigin, The Household of God, pp. 13ff. oe 
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The fate of the Church and missionaries in Red 
China is a matter calling for profound study and 
self-examination on the part of all connected with 
the mission enterprise in the Far East. The 
<a visit of a delegation from Japan to the Chinese 
Church last spring has raised important questions 
— - E anew, not least of which is the relationship 
ae between missionaries and the Church in Japan. 
:; ~ The author of the following article shares with 
; us the results of his mature thought on the matter, 
based upon a careful study of newspaper reports, 
interviews, and letters from some of the Japanese 
delegates. 


Reflections on the Delegation to 
Red China 


by HOMER F. YEARICK 


* 


When the revolution was over and the communists were in full control of 

Red China, it is estimated nearly 5,000 missionaries had either departed or were 
in the process of being expelled from the country. A number were jailed as 
counter-revolutionaries, and not a few, it is believed, were executed. Eight years 
later a delegation of fifteen Japanese church leaders, on invitation from the Three- 
Self Patriotic Movement (the “ Three-Self-Love ” Red Chinese Christian Church), 
toured Red China for a month last spring, for purposes, as announced by the 
group, of 1) restoring fellowship which had been severed by the war and by 
the revolution, 2) mutual encouragement of each other for the evangelization of 
the people of both countries and of all of Asia, and 3) to pray and work together 


for world peace. What attitudes toward missionaries did the Japanese delegation | 


find existing among the churches and church leaders of Red China? 


Conditions in Red China 


First of all the Japanese delegates have frequently mentioned in their reports 
the fact that they were greatly surprised to find a lack of any appreciation on 
the part of Chinese church leaders to missions and missionaries who had provided 
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were ousted from the country. 


irches, the Japanese felt very definitely that this would have to be qualified — 
the fact that much income today being received by the Chinese churches 
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so much of their present holdings both in buildings and membership before they _ 


oa” For example, in speaking of the “independence” of present day Chinese — 
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comes from rent paid for use of land and buildings which mission funds from 
abroad helped to buy. 

Another thing they found, and which weighed heavily in their evaluation 
of the deportation of missionaries from Red China, is the present deplorable 
situation of theological education and seminaries in China. Of all the problems 
noted, one of the greatest is the scarcity of theological students, Apparently 
only 400 are enrolled for a church of nearly a million, according to Rev. Jun’ichi 
Asano, Chairman of the Japanese delegation. These are enrolled_in six seminaries. 
Libraries at these seminaries, the Japanese delegates found, were very poorly 
equipped. Almost all books were British or American, which it appeared were 
bought and left by foreign missionaries, and books for academic work and 
research were few in every department. The Japanese felt that a premature 
cut-off from foreign help has definitely handicapped the seminaries and robbed 
the church in China of vigor and participation in the ecumenical mission of world 
Christendom. Mr. Asano, in speaking of this lack of vigor and evangelistic _ 
zeal in China, said that Chinese youth may not feel the importance of Christian 
evangelism and if this is so “... it is a grave matter for the Christian Church 
in China.” The Chinese blame the missionaries for this situation, saying that 
“... missionaries trained evangelists instead of training theologians who in turn 
could train evangelists, thus keeping theology exclusively in their own hands.” 
Mr. Asano feels that “...this is surely a reasonable cause, but the Chinese 
themselves have not worked hard at the independence of theology even though 
_ Many ministers there have studied in Britain and the U.S.A. and speak fluent 
English.” So the problem, he believes, is deeper than the stock answer of the 
Chinese. 

Among the goals listed for the coming year by the Ninth Standing Executive 
Meeting of the Communist Chinese Christian Church held in Shanghai, May 16- 
27, is the effort to “...eliminate the irrational phenomena left by the system 
of foreign missions, and establish a new set-up according to the individual 
church’s situation.” Another reads, “There has been a limit to the work of 
special studies by Chinese Christian circles in the past due to the overseas 
bondage. Now that our churches are free from this bondage, the expansion of 
theological seminaries and the infiltration of theological education should be 
realized.” So the Japanese found, a decade after the revolution, efforts still 
being made to erase “irrational phenomena” and to achieve a full divorce from 
many situations left from the tie-up with overseas mission boards and missionaries 
before 1949. 
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The Japanese found the church in China yoked closely with the government 
in building a socialist state. Much of the antipathy toward missionaries, they 
felt, can therefore be traced to the political vicissitudes of the last decade. 
Said Chairman Asano, “ They are more politically minded than our Japanese 
churches. This is evident just from the name they have assumed, the Three- 
Self Patriotic Movement. Churches there cannot be thought of apart from close 
cooperation with the government in the building of socialism. Even when 
“missionaries were there, there is a suspicion that the churches were quite 
politically minded. So it. was inevitable that the churches in achieving indepen- 
dence in China’s political atmosphere had to sever ties with overseas missionaries. 
Willy or nilly, the revolution forced the churches to gain independence. During 
an interview in Shanghai with Mr. Wu, Superintendent of the Three-Self Patriotic 
Movement, he classified missionaries into three groups: 1) those who came to 
China as puppets of their government and were conscious of the fact; 2) those 
who worked for the evangelization of China apart from any political background 
but cooperated in the U.S. and European colonial policy—most belonged in this 
category ; and 3) a minority who devoted themselves to the spreading of the 
gospel, even acting against the will of their government. As Mr. Wu said, 
there were few missionaries who came over to China with any kind of political 
intention, and most of them worked faithfully for China’s evangelization. From 
the political standpoint, however, Christian evangelism is a ‘stumbling block to 
the construction of socialism because the former is connected both directly and 
indirectly with foreign capitalism. 

“Tt naturally follows,” Mr. Asano continued, “ that missionaries were blocked 
out of China by the communist regime. It can easily be imagined that the 
Chinese communist government was not in favor of missionaries from the United 
States, the country that has been supporting the Chiang Kai Shek regime, and 
that it became impossible for the Chinese churches to continue their relationship 
with the churches in the United States. The basic problem in this matter is 
not a conflict between Christianity and’ communism, but a political conflict 
between the Chinese regime and the U.S. Chinese policy. Basically the problem 
is political, not religious. It might be said that the withdrawal of these mis- 
sionaries in a spirit of good will was a sacrifice to political enmity. Mr. Wu has 
even said that foreign missionaries without any political strings attached are 
even now welcome in the Chinese Church. In this connection, the Director of 
the Religious Affairs Bureau says that entry permits will be granted to foreign 


5 _ teachers of religion who are recommended as proper by the Church.” 
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Mr. Asano expressed sympathy for the missionaries who were . driven out 
and the boards whose property was taken over. “In a sense,” he said, ‘‘ Chinese 
churches did turn against foreign mission bodies, but they had no alternative 
than to do that in order to hold out. We felt that they should express their 
_ appreciation more for the past’ efforts on the part of missionaries, but the present 
political situation under which ‘they live hardly allows them to express any 
thanks, and this should be understood, at the same time....It does no good to 
to say there is no real Christian Church in China. Added to this dilemma, when 
we think of the grave problem they face in evolving a kind of Christianity that 
can exist under the communist regime, we cannot help praying for them with 
deep sympathy. Are the theologies of Europe and America the only existing 
interpretations of the gospel? Today when the world is not the world of Europe 
but is the world for all the world, Christianity does not have any central loca- 
tion. It should be a religion for all races and nations. - The center of Christianity 
is neither Rome nor New York. Consequently, each race and each nation can 
have its own interpretation of faith so long as it does not depart from the 
gospel.” 

The Japanese, in addition, found a recognition of religion on the part of 
the government, and the existence of a Bureau of Religion within their State 
Department, apparently to give a certain amount of protection and even assistance 
to the religious beliefs of her 600,000,000 people. Mr. Seichi Wake, one of. the 
delegates, reports in the Aug. 31 issue of the Kirisuto Shimbun (Christ Weekly) 
on his “Interview with the Minister of Religion in China.” Mr. Wake sum- 
marizes the Minister’s remarks thus: “ China acknowledges freedom of religion— 
it was decided at the Peoples’ Diet in 1949, and written into the constitution of 
the Peoples’ Republic in 1954. The meaning of this freedom is that no one 
can be persecuted because of his faith, and all citizens are protected by law 
from hands that would interfere with their own personal religious ceremonies. 
In order to protect this freedom we have a Religions Executive Office in the 
State Department, and under it are branches in the provinces, prefectures, cities, 
towns, and villages. In addition, churches, cathedrals, mosques, and shrines 
are protected from destruction, and religious events at them are never forbidden. 


Moreover, religious meeting-places and offices are exempt from taxes, and — 


whenever religious bodies hold nation-wide meetings, the government gives 
assistance on traffic control, boarding houses and assembly places.” (Mr. Wake 
adds, “I had seen that the government was helping by offering funds and 


_ technicians to repair a meeting hall of a Catholic church in. Shanghai and a 
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Buddhist statue in Hangchow.”) 4 
__. Mr. Wake asked the Minister, “How do you explain an example such as — a 
the Rev. Wang Ming-Tao, who is said to be a martyr of present day China?” 


To this he replied, “He was arrested not as a religionist but as an anti-revolu- : 
tionary suspect. But he has already been released, since he confessed he was , 
. 7 wrong while being investigated.” The Minister, it was reported, then added | ; 
some more explanations about some cases which have been called “ persecution ” = 
by those on the outside, as for example, the “ Jesus Home Meeting ” in Shantung ne 
Province, members of which the government felt had taken part in anti-revolu- 


“ 


tionary practices. (Mr. Wake complained that the Minister gave .no clear © 
definition of the word ‘anti-revolutionary,’ except to define it as ‘any act against 
the construction of a socialist nation,’ and implied that each case had to be 
_ determined by its own attendant circumstances.”) Then Mr. Wake said, “It 
seems all right in the towns, but in the country I have heard that some churches 
and cathedrals were taken over and some were not given back, and even some — 
were torn down.” The Minister replied, “It is true, but it is because our policy “a 
was misused by local government offices, and we are correcting that now.” Mr. 
Wake closes his comments on the interview with these words: “I am not <a 
going to gulp down and believe all of his speech, but as far as I know, judging 
from various opinions which I have heard, the religions policy of Red China is 4 
quite different from that of Soviet Russia, and it is true that so far as national 
protection of religion is concerned, China is more active than Japan.” 


Reactions of Japanese Visitors neg 


After seeing the situation in Red China how did the delegation feel aboukee 


missionaries in Japan? When the plane carrying the fifteen Japanese Christian 
leaders touched down at Hong Kong on the return trip to Japan, a group of 
_ reporters were on hand to meet the Japanese. Results of their interview with = | 
the press were published in Hong Kong papers May 21 and reprinted in Japan BS 
: in the Asahi Evening News the following day. a 
” Mrs. Tamaki Uemura, deputy leader of the Japanese delegation, was quoted Ed 4 
as saying that, “Japan should free herself from the influence of foreign mis- 
: : _ sionaries. They do not understand preaching conditions in Japan, and Japanese ~ 3 
a - Christians are not happy with them because their methods are not in accordance ee: 
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written a letter asking that it be used to “ correct the misunderstanding.” 
Recalling her interview by Hong Kong reporters, Mrs. Uemura writes, ‘‘ They 


then asked me if Japanese churches would also follow the way of independence. 
Of course it depends what they mean by ‘independence.’ I said Japan always 
took and will take the way of self-adminstration, self-support and self-propagation, 
although we were very happy to cooperate with missionaries who understood 
Japanese minds and who cooperated with us on an equal footing. But I said, 
(here a misunderstanding might come in), we did not feel like welcoming some 
of the missionaries who came here. Some of them are fine (I said so but-added 
many of them were strong sectarians and might impede the healthy growth of 
Japanese Christians).” 

Admitting that many missionaries have recognized and stressed the impor- 


tance of the three principles of self-existence, Mrs. Uemura goes on in her 


letter to say, “I think it is the third ‘self’ item that should be expounded clearly. 
The Chinese Christians said that they did not feel adverse to co-working for the 
gospel in China with foreigners (Japanese evangelists included) on condition that 
missionaries do not have a superiority complex and do not work for the respective 
governments in any way which were behind them. In a word, they wanted 
missionaries to identify themselves completely with the Chinese Christians. This 
is a very difficult way of being a missionary, I think. But in a country which 


is extremely nationalistic this stand is quite understandable.” 


“As to mission work in Japan,” she writes, “I am grateful to some 
(so many) of the missionaries, but not to all. Japan owes so much of her 
evangelism to missions. We are encouraged and uplifted by the memory of 
those giant missionaries of the past and are grateful for many fine missionaries 
of the present. But they always should strive to promote the independence of 


Christian Churches. Ideal cooperation of the missionaries and the Japanese, 


should be sought and strengthened, I believe.” $ 
Like Mrs. Uemura, Bishop Kaneyo Oda, delegation member and presiding 


bishop of the Japan Free Methodist Church, denied the import of an article in 


the Asahi Evening News of June 3, 1957. Later he wrote a letter to the same 
newspaper, which was published on July 30, 1957 in an article entitled, “ Bishop 
Refutes Report on Ousting Missionaries.” Stating that Bishop Oda had previously 


Mu been mistakenly quoted, the newspaper carried this word from him: ‘eThere 


certainly is no need to expel foreign missionaries from Japan—particularly as 


regards my order, the Japan Free Methodist Church—since we already enjoy 
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When he returned to Japan, Chairman Asano of the delegation became 
alarmed when he learned that what the group had said regarding mis- 
sionaries was, according to him, “... wrongly reported in the papers, and 
was shocking news to missionaries here on the field in Japan.” So he himself 
wrote a long article that was carried over a two-week period in the Kirisuto 
Shimbun (Christ Weekly) of July 20 and 27, entitled, “Churches in China and 
the Question of Missionaries—What I Saw and What I Heard.” 

“ After the revolution in Red China,” said Mr. Asano, ‘“ many missionaries 
came to Japan, apparently having been chased out of China. This brought 
not only good things but bad things as well to Japan’s evangelism. It is a 
trouble to have a large number of extremely fundamentalist missionaries come 
to Japan. If those who do not know anything about Japan’s history and national 
feeling attempt to force the gospel upon the Japanese subjectively, they simply 
stimy Japan’s wholesome evangelism. We said that it is desirable that this type 
of missionary leave Japan as soon as possible. I am afraid that this was 
mistakenly reported to mean that the Japanese churches do not need missionaries 
any longer and that all missionaries should ‘withdraw’ from Japan. With 
regard to relations between Japanese churches and missionaries, we do not 
think that they should leave our country immediately, nor do we forget our 
indebtedness to foreign mission boards for their help. The Church is essentially 
beyond race and nation. But the churches of different countries exist on their 
own soil. If we forget or neglect this simple fact, unexpected misfortune may 
happen to Japanese churches as it has to the churches in Red China. All Jap- 
nese churches have to do is to have foreign missionaries come to Japan as 
messengers of the gospel; they should not invite foreign currency or _ political 
influence through them. In other words, missionaries should come to Japan Sen 
with no strings attached,’ and Japanese churches should welcome them. Only 
on such terms can there be gentleman-like cooperation between Japanese 
churches and overseas churches in working for the spreading of the gospel. 
Fortunately, Japan kept herself free of Western and American control early in 
the Meiji era. After the war, the whole thing was turned upside down, but 
now Japan is again speeding her way toward real independence. Under these . 
circumstances, Japanese churches cannot help but be involved in this trend. be 

“Therefore, we desire that foreign mission boards send us missionaries on — re 
the basis of character. They should not only feel a call to come to Japan for 

- evangelism, but should also be well equipped with a sound faith, scholastic 
training, and personal Christian character. Quality counts—quantity doesn’t. 
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_ Enthusiasm for evangelism is of course important, but a missionary’s subjective 
zeal alone won't be effective in the task of infiltrating the gospel deeply into 
the minds of the people.” ~ 


Conclusions 


What conclusions can one draw from these various reports? First of all, i 
seems that the members of the delegation were not too careful or diplomatic in 
their press interviews. For two nearly identical reports endorsing the expulsion 
of missionaries from Japan to have appeared from different delegates in two 
different places a thousand miles apart at different times, leaves some unanswered 
ze: 5 : questions despite denials. Mr. Asano, in speaking of his thought that missionaries 
should not leave Japan, uses the word “immediately” as if leaving the way 
_ open for the thought that perhaps eventually they really should depart.. One 
: suspects from all this that down deep is a feeling among some of the delega- 
S tion that Japan should ultimately follow the trend of China and “ go it alone.” 
In the second place, it is rather evident that some of the visitors speak 
of freedom of religion in China too lightly.. Doubtless, a Chinese Christian is 
apparently “free” to bow his head in private or corporate worship as he 
pleases. But this is a long way from freedom of religion as traditionally 
known, in which the Church is free to challenge the state if its actions violate 
the religious code. China would hardly allow this. On the contrary, religious 
activities are curtailed because of the government’s fear of any gathering which 
# “might conceivably develop into an anti-revolutionary group. 


Shortly after the Hungarian uprising occurred, an article appeared in the 
 -Hong Kong papers saying that “ _. special prayer meetings in Shanghai ended 
-_ when the Chinese government Sate) 900 people, according to one who escaped 
to Hong Kong.” The informant asserted that the special meetings for prayer 
on behalf of the Hungarian people resulted in revival in the church and the 
salvation of souls. But the government’s arrest of 500, most of whom were 
. said to be evangelicals, brought an abrupt end to the meetings. er: 
Another Hong Kong news release reprinted in the Pacific Stars and Stripes 


pe _ of September 11 tells of the latest move by the government of Red China to 


cut ties between the Vatican and three million Chinese Catholics. Having failed _ 


to establish a puppet Catholic Church, Peiping is stepping up its pressure on — 


the Chinese clergy to give up all financial support from Rome, hoping “ to lead ia 


the country’s bishops and priests down a oneway street to economic extinction.” 
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_ statistics from facts collected from many sources.) “I should think,” Prof. Goto — 


- eB the snaghod is not a conflict capa atc ae communism, ro is a 
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Peiping, called for the purpose of severing the remaining Vatican ties, had 
overwhelming support of “all Catholics, especially the clergy.” Other informa- 

tion from the mainland, however, indicates that there was considerable opposi- 
tion to the announcement of the severance of all but spiritual ties with the Holy , 
See, and to the formation of a “ patriotic association of Chinese Catholics.” 

These examples tend somewhat to disprove the idea that religious freedom 
is enjoyed on the other side of the Yellow Sea, and make one question just how 
objectively the Japanese delegation examined the problem. It seems clear that 
those who do not follow the party line are not allowed freely to assemble or 
to pray in whatever way and for whatever purposes they wish. 

In an article in the Kirisuto Shimbun of June 15, 1957, Prof. Mitsuzo Goto 
of Japan Christian Seminary in Tokyo writes: “At the meeting at St. Paul’s — : 
University one of the delegates said that although there was a ‘brain wash’ in 
the past that went rather too far, present day Christianity in China is enjoying 
peace and freedom. But when you personally know Christians who were 
‘liquidated ’’ and realize that among the more than four million reported to have 
been executed during the revolution there were over 200,000 Christians, this has 
been a very high cost for the freedon reputed to exist in China now.” (Prof. 
Goto takes his figures from the book, Red Dragon over China by Harold H. ~ 
Martinson, a Lutheran missionary who was born in China, captured, and impri- | 
soned during the revolution. He is reported to have escaped and compiled his — 


continues, “that the people in leading positions of the Christian movement in — 
communist China can hardly ignore these facts or be free of some responsibility — 
for them.” When we remember that similar figures have been laid before the 3 
United Nations concerning the executions which are said to have occurred ~ 


during the revolution, one tends to agree that silence about this disregard for _ 
human life does not speak well for either the Chinese Christians nor for the — 
Japanese evaluation of the Chinese situation. . 


not plan to crush it out so long as it does not interfere with the mucin 
of the socialist state. Yet, for the chairman of the delegation to say tha ie 
the Struggle is “political” and not “religious ”—that “...the basic problem = 
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to the diametrically opposed theses of communism and Christianity. 

When we turn to Japan and ask if the Japanese Church will follow China 
and oust her more than 2500 missionaries, in the light of what has been 
said above we must answer, “No, not in the foreseeable future.” In the first 


. place, the political situation is different. Japan is not carrying on a “cold war” 
ce with the West as China is—in fact the opposite is true—and there is no reason 
why the Japanese government should “ pressure” foreign missionaries out of 

~ the country as was done in China. 
Our thesis that Japan will not follow China and oust her missionaries 


depends, of course, upon Japan’s continued political stability. We hesitate to 
Pe hazard a long-range guess, but in view of Japan’s traditional distrust of com- 
& munists, her growing economic stability, her increase of stature among: the 


. democratic nations, and an apparent satisfaction with democracy within her own 
oe _ borders, it seems safe to say that she will not fall to communism for some 
time to come, possibly never. But, if the Socialists should come to power, and 
communist influence thereby increase, it is conceivable that Japan might cut her 
ties with the west again as she did twice before, in the Tokugawa period and 
2 in 1941, But, in this day of rapid communication and global interchange, it 
. seems at the moment to be a long way off, if a possibility at all. 


a Teas tate) 


_ Furthermore, the Japanese Church is now sending her own missionaries to 
_ countries overseas—to the United Church of Canada, to Okinawa, to Brazil, 
the United States, and several other places. Japan can hardly expect that her 
— “own sons will continue to be welcomed abroad if she closes her doors to the 
foreign missionary. Japan is doing a good job of building up her international 
status and her position in the United Nations and she will hardly jeopardize 
3 this healthy growth by inviting world criticism which would inevitably accompany 
deportation of Christian missionaries, many of whom come from those very 
countries whose friendship she is courting. 
The delegation of fifteen to China has definitely provided fuel for the fires 
fanned by those who prefer fewer missionaries and less dependence upon funds 
from abroad. Japan is participating in Asia’s revival of nationalism, but the 
ecumenical spirit in Japan is also strong. The United Church of Christ, joining 
‘the forces of some thirty-four previously separate denominations and working 
cooperatively with ten mission boards in North America, is a testimony known 
- around the world to the fact that Japanese Christians are not primarily interested 


‘ 


in “independence ” but “ inter-dependence.” The National Christian Council in 


Japan, which includes the four largest denominations, all of which have large 
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gi Bie pa statement that “ face should free herself from the influence *: outs 
"missionaries. ” Puyblic announcements by leaders in the United Church, the NC ae 
E and other groups indicate that cooperation with missionaries and mission boz rd 

: ‘is currently on a good working basis in Japan and will continue so. We con 


clude, therefore, that at least-for the foreseeable future, Japan will not cop 


China by driving out foreign missionaries co-working with her own pastors | 
throughout aaa “ap tm and breadth of the land. 
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Prophet’s Recovery 
A Meditation based on I Kings 19 


E.. FRANK CAREY : 


Elijah was suffering from a bad case of the blues. He had just come 4 
through a very exacting experience which brought him into conflict with the | 
_ religious leaders and the royal household. Israel had forsaken the covenant of 
= - God and had turned to the worship of Baal. Elijah alone of all the prophets 
had remained true, and upon him fell the task of recalling his people to the 
worship of God. In a sharp and dramatic encounter he had exposed the false 
- worship of Baal and swung his people back momentarily to their true allegiance. 
But in doing so he had provoked the implacable hatred of Queen Jezebel. On | 
receipt of the Queen’s warning of vengeance, we are told that Elijah in terror 
ie - arose and ran for his life. And so we find him in the wilderness, fearful and 
a _ discouraged. He had lost his confidence in himself and in others. Worse still, 
ae he had lost his confidence in God, and with it his sense of calling. His whole 
: _ life went out of focus, so that he could no longer see the distant, expansive 
__ reaches of God’s power and purpose but only the frustration, the opposition and 
ge _ the terror of the moment. 
So, like many another before and since, Elijah wrapped himself about with 
Be ‘self-pity and despair and retreated into a cave, both literally and figuratively. 
Cutting himself off from man and God, he became the prisoner of his own 
- morbid thoughts and sought nothing less than the final escape of death. 
‘Let us see how God rescued Elijah from this sorry situation and placed him 
a once more in the full flood of the prophetic task. The first word came to 
er inister to his basic physical weariness: “Rise and eat.” This required no 
. great struggle of the will, but was the beginning of cure at the most elemental 
: level. The next word came on the more fundamental level: “ Go forth and 
: stand upon the mount before the Lord.” Here began the revelation which was 
‘to restore Elijah’s confidence in God. Not in the clash of natural forces, which — 
_ so resembled his own methods with the priests of Baal, was the message for him, 
but in the still, small voice which reminded him of the quiet, unobtrusive but _ 
& eternal resources of God which were always available. As Elijah stood before — 
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Prophet's Recovery 


the Lord he recovered his belief in God. And because God believed in him, he se 
recovered his belief in himself as an instrument of the Lord. As the center of 
his vision was shifted from himself and the forces that threatened to overwhelm oe 
him back to the eternal power of God, he recovered his prophetic perspective oe: 
and balance. The final word was one urging him to take a definite, active step. 

It was one that broke the paralysis of will which is always a part of spiritual — 4 
breakdown, and it was one which restored his contact with his fellows. “Go, | , 
anoint Hazael to be king over Syria; and Jehu to be king over Israel; and . 
Elisha to be prophet in your place.” Elijah deliberately set his foot back on 

the road of service, accepted a definite task and one which involved him in co- 
operation with others. Recovery of confidence in God and self issued in recovery 


a 
at 


of confidence in others. 
_ Elijah’s experience has a clear message for the feeling of discouragement A 
and frustration that besets missionaries on many occasions. Many of the factors — E 
in Elijah’s experience are present in ours: physical and mental weariness; a — 

loss of confidence in ourselves and others; a shaking of our confidence in God 

and of our sense of mission. 
If we can recognize kinship between Elijah’s experience and ours, may it — 
not be that we can recognize here also the answer to many of our situations? 

A deliberate ministry to physical weariness, a turning again to focus single- ie 
-mindedly on the unlimited resources of God’s power and love, and a setting of 
ourselves to tasks which turn our thoughts away from ourselves to concern 
for others—these point the way out of many of our so-called problem situations. _ 
In addition to these things it helps to cultivate a genuine spirit of thankfulness 
to God for his abiding mercies. When that spirit is part of the very fibre of. 
our being, when it molds our daily outlook, then in moments of depression it 
will assert itself to lift us to the place where once more our gaze is fixed on 
- God and his mercies rather than on ourselves and our failures. The habit of i 
thanksgiving is a powerful weapon to defeat the demon of the blues. Indeed, — 
a man can be said to have achieved victory in his life when he is able to thank 
God even for the very trials, for in that moment he has risen above them. S 
And, of course, as Elijah could not, we are able to turn to our Saviour, . 
Jesus Christ. Our Lord was fully aware of this kind of situation and has opened te 
4 the way to victory. Indeed, Christ has given us the lead in the way to face 


: 


a 


_ depression. If he was in all points tempted as we are, then we must believe 
that this same temptation to despair was his experience, too. The secret of his 
found in the fact past he never forgot that he was on God’ S 
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business. The aera experience of being chosen of God was burned into 
his spirit, and if he withdrew from complex situations it was to get a fresh 
hold on the familiar resources of God. As those who are members of Christ’s 


body and channels of his grace, it is our precious heritage to share in his 


victory. We are helped by remembering always the words of our Lord, “ You 


_ did not choose me, but I chose you and appointed you that you should go and 
bear fruit.” If we remember that the initiative is always with God, even the 


frustrations that loom so large at the moment dwindle before the knowledge 
that we are part of a wider plan than we can ever know and that we are in 
the hands of God. 


Interrupter or Interpreter ? 


Public Speech Through a Japanese Interpreter (English into Japanese), by 
Kenneth C. Hendricks. Here is a helpful little pamphlet which has long been 
needed and which will be welcomed by many. The author, an experienced 
missionary familiar with the intricacies of the Japanese language, has been guide 
and adviser to many visiting speakers from abroad, particularly those who have 
participated in the annual Lacour summer evangelistic campaigns. Into a small 
space he packs a wealth of wise counsel on such topics as Preparation, Voice 
and Pronunciation, Vocabulary, Forms of Expression, and Sentence Structure. 
By no means overlooked are the important factors of personal relationships 


between speaker and interpreter, attitude, and mood. The careful use of this 
guide will be of aid to foreign speakers in avoiding confusion and embarrass- 
ment and in presenting their message with the optimum possibility of getting 
through to the audience. Practical usefulness is the aim of the writer, and he 


achieves it admirably. Excerpts from tape recorded sermons by Stanley Jones 
and Billy Graham provide concrete examples of many of the points made. It 
would be helpful for any missionary (even one who normally preaches in Japanese) 
to read this booklet. Secretaries of missions might well lay ina supply of them 


5 to give to visitors from the home churches. 


Publisher: National Christian Council of Japan 
Christian Center 
Ginza, Tokyo 

Price: 40 yen 
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report of the FCM summer conference, we offer 
here some of our impressions and what we hope 
is a constructive evaluation of the permanent 
vesults of the meeting. 


Light in the Darkness 


An Editorial Report of the Summer Conference of the 


Fellowship of Christian Missionaries 


The great theme—Christ Frees and Unites—which was the keynote of the 
FCM summer conference cast a searching light upon the weakness of the mis- 


sionary movement in Japan. Uncovering our sins of pride, complacency, and . 
idolatry, it forced us to look at ourselves and our work in the light of God’s 


purpose for our unity. The theme was masterfully presented and expounded in 
Bible study and inspirational address, and we believe that a way has been 
shown us which, if humbly followed, will lead us on toward the achievement 
of our goal of mission and unity in Japan. 

Each morning the Rev. John Hesselink led the Bible study, using Romans 6 
as the basis for “freedom through Christ” and Ephesians 4 for “unity in 
Christ.” He dwelt upon the Pauline teaching that we, while organically united 
with Adam, were in bondage in the body of sin and death; but now in Christ 
we are set free and made one by organic union in the body of Christ. As 
members of his body, the Church, we participate in a living organism which is 
something more than the mere result of an assembly of like-minded people. 
Our freedom demands the necessary unity with Christ and with one another. 
Following the Bible study the Rev. Raymond Hammer presented inspirational 
addresses seeking to focus attention upon some of the practical aspects of the 
theme. These fine addresses are printed in full elsewhere in the Quarterly. 

Unfortunately, several circumstances combined to prevent the greatest 
amount of good being accomplished. Most noticeable was the time element. 


Exigencies of a very full schedule and extra long business sessions permitted | 


only partial realization of the original plan to have group and open discussion 


of the immediate implications of our theme. Therefore it was not possible to — : 
-  ghare and crystallize impressions while they were still “ hot.” A second cir- _ 
cumstance is more subtle. The membership of the FCM is made up in general — 


of individuals who belong to missions and churches which are more or less 
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Nojiri, however, we gathered in Karuizawa, which has been the locale of a 
ee -humber of meetings and conferences of fundamentalists opposed to ecumenical 


movements. As we listened to the speakers, the temptation was strong to think, 


Si 
Be 


“That’s really telling them!” and to wish that some of “them” were present 


here. This tendency was expressed during the brief discussion by the ques- 


tion someone raised: ‘ What should I do when I, who desire to have more — 


fellowship and cooperation with another, am met by rebuff on his part?” To 
their credit it should be said that our speakers did their best to keep us from 


‘this attitude, but it was extremely difficult to get away from the feeling that 


we were not really the ones who needed to hear those addresses. Actually -it 
is we who need to take them to heart, for we are inclined to rest confidently 


in a position once achieved, without keeping alert for God’s leading as to the 


next Stage in our growth in grace. For another few minutes the discussion 
centered upon the question of the sacrament of communion and the problem 
raised by its being often a means of division rather than of union as it was 


‘ intended by our Lord. Many of us felt that we need much more time to face 
_ these burning issues squarely and discuss them fully and deeply together. 


The Fellowship of Christian Missionaries has, for the past twenty years, 
been nothing more than a free association of individuals meeting together in a 
friendly atmosphere but feeling no obligation to follow the inspiration and stirrings 


of conscience at these conferences. There is no desire to alter that basic form 


of organization, but the theme this year served in a special way to point out 
how comfortable we can be in our self-assurance and how much we need to 
examine ourselves in the light of God’s word and fearlessly take another step 
forward in more meaningful fellowship and united action. This was hinted at 


when, on the first evening, there was a panel discussion on missionary strategy. 
_ The Rev. R.A.E. Hessel presented the principal address on the state of the 


Church in Japan, but his proposals for more orderly comity agreements and vast 


. _ increases in foreign and national Christian workers, desirable as they may be, 
seem utterly impractical in view of the weakness and divisions in Protestantism 
today. The Rev. Thomas Grubbs and Miss Mabel Baggs, other participants in ; , 
_ the panel, spoke out of their personal experiences in a most interesting and e 
helpful way, but more along the lines of tactics and local techniques rather than 
oe Strategy on a grand scale. In the discussion which followed the panel, no con- “ 
clusions could be reached, but one person suggested that a deep spiritual re- 
vival is needed as a fundamental prerequisite to any kind of effective Strategy, | 
<< cand another pointed out that some more realistic form of unity than now 
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. prevails is necessary before a master strategy can be worked out. It seems to 
2 us that these two suggestions, when placed in proper perspective in the light 
of “Christ Frees and Unites,” come close to the real heart of the matter. Re- 
- pentance and revival ave needed—the kind of deep revival which, through the 
power of Christ, frees us from bondage to self-satisfaction and pride, and which 
results in a practical unity in Christ. Hitherto such insights as these have been 
all too few; let us hope and pray that they may increase and grow in our hearts 
and bring forth real fruit. 

In their own way, the business sessions of the conference indicated the same 
basic uneasiness of conscience and an attempt to find something better. Post- 
war missionaries, who have no experience or memory of the FCM in the time 
(up to 1937) when it was a federation of missions officially working together on 
such matters as comity and the production of literature, lack the sentimental 
attachment to FCM which comes naturally to others with long experience in 
Japan. They feel the need to justify the existence of the FCM in concrete 
terms. This sense of dissatisfaction was expressed in a number of ways, but 
most significantly in the election of officers. Practice since the war has usually 
been to choose the exective officers from a particular geographical area but 
distributed among various mission groups. In order to accomplish this ideal it 


has sometimes been necessary to choose officers who have not hitherto been 


active in FCM affairs, and in some cases the nominees have not been present 
nor even informed of their nomination. Each year, therefore, the new Execu- 
tive Committee have had to take over de novo with little or no acquaintance 
with what is expected of them and have had to feel their way along. The result 
has been an almost total absence of continuity. Not alone as a gesture of 
dissatisfaction with this practice, but especially as a vote of confidence in the 
1957 executive officers, the Fellowship decided to reelect the same ones for 
another year. At the request of the President, Dr. Olaf Hansen, however, he was 
made Vice President in place of the Rev. Raymond Hammer, who was elevated : 
_ to the presidency of the organization. The outgoing Secretary, the Rev. B. L. 
Hinchman, had to decline reelection because of necessary lengthy absences from 

_ Japan during the coming year, and Miss Hazel Hughes was chosen to replace 
him. Mr. Paul Oltman will continue as Treasurer. ‘ 

: The outgoing Executive Committee were instructed to make a study of the © 
sv: constitution of the FCM and report at the 1958 meeting with recommendations. 
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is devoutly to be hoped that in planning for the 1958 summer conference, the % 


officers will capitalize as much as possible on the stirrings of the 1957 meeting 
and use them as a basis for a real advance. 

In the interest of greater continuity and strength for The Japan Christian 
Quarterly which the F ellowship sponsors, another constructive action was taken 
in the election of a permanent Publications Committee. This committee is made 
up of six members divided into three classes, ordinarily serving three-year terms. 
It will elect its own chairman annually, and he will become a member of the 
FCM Executive Committee. The principal responsibility of the Publications 
Committee is to choose the editor of the Quarterly and together with him :to 
appoint the staff. Such a procedure removes the choice of editor from the 
caprice of a one-time summer conference business session and should result in 


greatly improving the service which the magazine can render. Of prime im- 


portance, of course, is the choice of an editor, and an effort is being made to 
find a person who can devote more than merely fractional time to the job and 
who can continue in the position for a period up to three years. 

In spite of some criticism from the floor that the Fellowship is beginning 
to get top-heavy with committees, still another special group was elected, con- 
sisting of seven persons who will begin now to make plans for the FCM con- 
ference during the summer of 1959, the centennial year of Protestant missions 


in Japan. It was feared by some that the choice of a centennial committee was ~ 


a challenge to the already existing “Central Committee for the Japan Protestant 
Centennial Conference,” a conservative group which has made preliminary plans 
and sent out invitations to individuals and missions asking their support and 
participation. Such is definitely not the case. There is no thought of organiz- 
ing a rival celebration, but inasmuch as the already existing Central Committee 
did not approach the FCM as an organization, there was little else that could 
be done. The door is by no means closed to the possibility of rapprochement 
between the FCM and the Central Committee, as is made evident by the discus- 
sion on this matter which is carried on elsewhere in this issue of the Quarterly. 
All of us clearly recognize in Christ the true ground of our unity. Under his 
banner, by the guidance of his Spirit, we hope to come to know each other 


thus make real our unity in our common Lord and Saviour. 
Arch. B. Taylor, Jr. 
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Centennial Committee Explains Position 
on Doctrinal Basis of Cooperation 


In the July issue of The Japan Christian Quarterly the editorial, “Our Unity 
is in Christ,” criticized the plan to hold a Japan Protestant Centennial Con- 
ference for missionaries in 1959 because its proposed basis not only excludes 
many earnest Christians but is “the Bible and not Christ.” Inasmuch as this 


criticism may cause misunderstanding of the proposed conference, its basis and 


its aims, we have been granted the privilege of making a statement in reply. 
We agree with the editorial that our unity is in Christ alone, and rejoice 
that it recognizes the need for a reference to God’s revelation of Christ in the 


‘ 


Bible. It approves “a very simple yet profound confession of faith in ‘Jesus | 


Christ, the Son of the Living God as revealed in the Bible.’” 
Our omission of any statement in regard to Christ was not because we 
were substituting the Bible for Christ as the basis for cooperative effort, but 


because we believe the fact implied in the confession just quoted, i.e., that 
unless Christ is the Christ revealed in the Bible, He is not Christ. We also 


wished to be brief, so we took it for granted that all Protestant missionaries 


who agree with our statement about the Bible also hold to the Christ and His 


Gospel revealed in it. Certainly the statement, “We believe in the Bible as 


the fully inspired infallible Word of God, the only rule of faith and practice,” 
does not permit any more “latitude of interpretation in matters such as the 


sovereignty of God and the free will of man, sanctification, the sacraments, 


4 _ eschatology, and ecclesiology,” much less in Christology, than does the simple 


s 


confession recommended in the editorial. Aside from the question of how — 


sound a Christology is possible without this view of the Scriptures, is there 


-_ any possible standard for determining the soundness of any doctrine except its — 
original source, the Bible? In the letters sent out we tried to make it clear 
x ‘the whole proposal is centered in Christ and His Gospel. < 
Pa The confession approved by the editorial as “essential” for “cooperation — 


as 


true —— of different communions” contains the phrase, 
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revealed in the Bible” This phrase is in the constitution of the National - 
Christian Council of Japan, but the Church of Norway’s request that a similar 
phrase be added to the World Council of Churches’ statement of faith did not E 

3 get past the Commission in charge to the floor of the Evanston Assembly. 

¥ ‘Tt is evident that many leaders in the Christian churches do not consider even 

_ this qualification to be necessary for cooperation, perhaps because even it might 2 
* : prove divisive. But this phrase reminds us of Paul’s “ according to the Scrip- 
= tures,” and we agree that it is needed, but believe we also need today a definite 
statement about the nature of the Bible and its place in the Christian faith 
& Here is the real center of our disagreement with the editorial. It should be 

remembered that we are not dealing here with bare essentials of faith, but 
with belief as to its source and means of propagation, for a conference of 

_ persons commissioned to preach the Gospel is envisioned. If we are not a 

ee on the source of and final authority for our knowledge of Christ and His 
= Gospel how can we be in agreement about Him, His Gospel and our commis- 
3 sion? Our basis is not “a doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible, which is 
a just one step further removed from the true Source of life and unity.” On the 
es contrary, it is not further removed from that Source, but describes the only 

_ instrument that reveals Him to us. This basis is both explicit and implicit in — 

- the Bible itself and was taken for granted in the early Church. In the Refor- : 

_ mation it became necessary to declare it because Rome had in effect nullified 

vA + the authority of the Bible. Reiteration is now necessary because it is being 
_ widely decried, and confidence in the Bible as God’s authoritative Word whit- 

- tled away by many ingenious qualifications and theories. i 
_ There are now in the Protestant world two mutually opposed views of the 4 
- Bible and its relationship to the Christian faith. One is very simply put in the — 
familiar children’s hymn, 

ve to “Jesus loves me: this I know, 

aes For the Bible tells me so.” 

. That is to say that the Bible’s statement is in itself the guarantee that Christ 
a and his love to me are real. The other view, in its extreme form, is that al- 

: though the Bible tells me this, Christ and His love are true and real in them- 
selves regardless of the source of my knowledge of them. The important thing 
=, s that I know this truth and trust in it. Whether all or any part of the Bible A 

is the Word of God, or whether it has any inherent authority, are accordingly — 
matters of secondary importance. . tag 

— © This second view is of course true in regard to the reality és Christ 2 


= 
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Centennial Committee Explains Position on Doctrinal Basis of Cooperation 


ee his love, but leads away from Christ because it disregards many facts, for 

2 example: (1) that the Bible is the only source of our knowledge of Christ and 

His love, (2) that Jesus used the Old Testament prophecies as divine authority 
to prove that He was really the Christ and that his passion, death and resur- 
rection were in order to carry out the purposes of God’s forgiving, redeeming 
love to men, (3) that the apostles appealed to the same authority as well as to 
their own direct commission by Christ to preach the gospel entrusted to them, 
and (4) that these facts are recorded only in the Bible. And so, in order to 
come or act together in Christ, it is not of secondary but of first importance to 
recognize the Bible as what it claims to be, the one divine, sufficient authority 
for our knowledge of and faith in Christ. 

We believe that this basis will unite because it makes the Christ revealed 
in the Bible the sole center of our union. Of course it will lead to some ex- 
clusion as well as inclusion, just every conceivable basis for calling together 

will necessarily also divide. But this does not affect our real purpose to show 
our union in the Christ of the Bible. Among the Protestant missionaries now 
in Japan no attempt to bring them into union of any kind has yet succeeded in 
bringing together even as many as one third of them. We hope that in the 
providence of God this new attempt will meet with more success, and that at 
least more unity of spirit will take the place of the present chaotic condition. 
If this is not the answer to the present need we pray that God will give the 
true answer, whatever may come of what now seems to us the way that should 
be taken. But believing that this is the right way, we earnestly request the 
cooperation of all who are of like mind so that we may better show to the 
world the unity that is in Christ the Son of God, our Saviour, who is revealed 
to us in the Bible, and give ourselves anew to proclaim His Gospel as it is 
given to us in the same Book. 

W. A. MclIlwaine, Chairman, 

Central Committee for the 

Japan Protestant Centennial Conference 
_Editor’s note: We are very happy to publish the foregoing statement, which, 
_ we understand, has the approval of the executive committee of the Central Com- 


such free and open discussion of basic issues can our true unity be realized. 


cation to the the Editor of the Quarterly) was in no way to derogate the 
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__ mittee on the centennial celebration, for we are convinced that only through y 


The purpose of our July editorial (copies of which may be had upon appli- “oat 
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in the proper perspective in relation to Christ. F or us the Scriptures (together 
with the sacraments and prayer) are among the chiefest of the means of grace; 
: but the inescapable impression given by the wording of the Centennial Com- 
 mittee’s doctrinal statement is that they are the primary object of faith, The 
= latest explanation from the Chairman of the committee helps somewhat to 


4 2 dispel that impression, but so long as their basis for cooperation is allowed to < ; 
stand unchanged our fundamental objection to it must also stand. a 

5 ; We fear that Dr. McIlwaine does less than justice both to himself and to a 
__ us when he declares that “There are now in the Protestant world two mutually 
=> opposed views of the Bible and its relationship to the Christian faith.” There is, — « 
indeed, an essentially rationalistic approach, which sees in a verbally infallible - 

if 


_ Bible alone the guarantee of personal faith which would crumble away if even 

- one slight error in Scripture could be proven. On the other hand there is that 
_ type of Christ-mysticism” which is not tied in any way to the revelation in — 
the Bible, which Dr. McIlwaine describes. It is.only these caricatures which 
a are mutually opposed. We are convinced that Dr. McIlwaine does not hold to 
.- the former view, and we emphatically disclaim that the latter is ours. - Thesa 
general view of most Christian people everywhere is that we learn of Christ in 


the Bible, but only as we place our faith in Christ can. we truly understand 
the Bible. In any event, Christ is the first and the last, the eternal, the sub- 
ject; Scripture as the written word of God is only mediate and temporary, 


however necessary for us in our state of imperfection. It is the proper rela- — 
_ tionship between Christ and the Scriptures which we urge and which we feel = 
= is not maintained by the existing basis adopted by the Centennial Committee. 
. We particularly welcome the statement of Dr. McIlwaine on behalf of the _ 
: sa Committee that their desire is that “we may better show to the world the 
; unity that is in Christ the Son of God, our Saviour, who is revealed to us in 
the Bible, and give ourselves anew to proclaim His Gospel as it is given to us | 
_ in the same Book.” If that is their true object, then they ought to be willing . 
oe to adopt this statement in their spokesman’s own words as the basis on which Bee 
they invite missionaries in Japan to cooperate. Such an action, more than any-_ j 
‘thing else, will convince us of the sincerity of the Committee in seeking the . , 
_ participation of the greatest possible number of missionaries in the celebration — a 
and will be most likely to achieve that end. 
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In this issue we are privileged to read a message 
which an outstanding young pastor in the Kyoto 
district preached earlier this year at a retreat 
for the youth of that district. We are deeply 
moved when we stop to realize that this message 
is not preached from a Wesiern pulpit to a com- 
fortable Western audience. Rather, it was preached 
to a group of young people in Japan, each of 
whom went home from the youth retreat to take 
his place doubtlessly in a non-Christian home, and 
certainly in a non-Christian society. Ther the 
challenge to be an Ambassador for Christ is a 
bg serious and demanding thing. 
. ; f Rev. Shirakawa is pastor of the Kyoto Gokomachi 
: Church, and also secretary of the Kyoto District 
“si of the United Church. He is a graduate of the 
a4 ; theological department of Kwansei Gakuin, and 
holds the B.D. and M. Th. degrees from Emory ; 
University in Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 
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at From the Japanese Pulpit 
ee Ambassadors for Christ 


te eee Rev. TATSUMASA SHIRAKAWA 
The Kyodan (The United Church of Christ in Japan) i is, as you know, having 


a - Youth Emphasis Year this year. According to the survey made by the Church, — : 
+: seventy five percent of the attendants in the churches of the Kyodan are, like e 
you, young people. The aim of the Emphasis movement is to strengthen the . 
youth work of the Church. The slogan of the movement is, “ We are ambassadors Ag 

for Christ,’ which is taken from the fifth chapter of the second letter of Paul — : 

0 the Corinthians, verse twenty. de 

=< On this occasion of our retreat let us meditate on these words of the apostle ats 
Paul this morning. Paul had a keen consciousness of being an ambassador for — re | 


Christ. A state ambassador is one sent on a mission by his government to as 
5 foreign country, and his task is to represent his government. It is a position 
3 of honor and responsibility. Not long ago I heard a radio talk of a Japanese 
li olomat who was once stationed in New York as a special envoy to the United 
: His mission was to pave the way for Japan’s entrance to the United — 


ie 
ea told i in his talk how pets it was = him to cultivate the ne ip. 7 
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er “according to this man, acted like a victor in war and oe 
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; oo aloof and had no pe ersieatey with him. But he made serious 
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losing all his courage. He finally succeeded in being on good terms with the 
Russian. I was very much impressed by the faithfulness of the Japanese 
minister to his mission aS an envoy. 

The apostle always regarded himself as an ambassador for Christ. He never 
forgot it wherever he went and under whatever circumstance he was. His 
sole aim was to bear witness to his Lord through his life. He writes from a 
prison. to the people of the Philippian Church, “ Christ will be honored in my: 
body, whether by life or death.” Trouble, sickness, and hardship—these things 
could not discourage him. On the contrary he rejoiced that what had happened 
to him had served to advance the gospel. 

Note that Paul does not say, “I only am an ambassador for Christ,” but 
““We are ambassadors for Christ.” This means that truly every Christian is 
Christ’s ambassador. He speaks and acts at all times in the name of his Lord. 
We talk about the setback which we have had in the work of our church. It 
is Said that the attendance in our churches has been decreasing in the past five 
years. We are not taking as many people into the church as we ought to be. 
We often say this is because of change in the trend of the times. Granted that 
it may be due to the situation in which we are now, yet the question for us is 
are we or are.we not in the true sense of the word “ambassadors for Christ ’’? 

Let us examine ourselves and see if we have been faithful to God’s call. 
It is because God wants to use us as His vessels that we are called to be Christians. 
It is not by our choice, but by His choice that we are ambassadors for Christ. 


? 


“God is making his appeal through us,” says Paul. How great is our honor 
and responsibility of being messengers of the gospel ! 

Secondly, what is the mission of Christ’s ambassador? ‘“‘ We beseech you 
on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God.” It is the ministry of reconciliation. 
There is a sense of urgency in Paul’s words. He saw that people in his time 
did not seek God, but rebelled against God, living a self-centered life. He felt 
that their lives would end in misery and distress. We see his deep concern in 
the fate of humanity in every letter of the apostle. 

That is not only a story of olden times, it is true of the present day. There 
are, to use the words of Timothy, ‘lovers of self’, ‘lovers of money ’, and ‘ lovers 


of pleasure rather than lovers of God’. Young people say, “ We are free now, 


and we can do as we please.’”’ They misapprehend freedom and live as slaves 


of selfishness. A British movie “Richard the Third” depicts the intrigues, 
viciousness, and throughgoing selfishness of King Richard. His philosophy of 
life was that the end justifies the means. You can imagine what the end of 
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him was. He was slain. Are not there many Richards around us and within 

us? 
2 God is holy, and he cannot, therefore, overlook the sin of any man. He 
condemns it. Yet he is merciful and does not want him to perish. Therefore 
i he made Jesus Christ to be sin for us who knew no sin. Because of this God 
accepts the believer in Christ as though he is righteous. It is significant to 
: know that God’s wrath against man’s sin and his mercy to the sinner are one 
; act of God. It is the knife in the hand of the physician as he operates on the 
diseased patient. We see it in the cross of Jesus Christ. Paul, therefore, says, 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not counting their trespasses 
against them, and entrusting to us the message of reconciliation.” 
How important it is for us to beseech men in these times to hear the 
: message and to be reconciled to God. An old widow who had made a fortune 
a in her business and had been very active in welfare work of our city said to 


; me at her death bed, “I cannot take these things which belong to me to heaven 
with me. All I can do is to believe in Him and His love.” She also said, 
“Preacher, I want you to preach the gospel boldly to people in this city because 
it is only the gospel which can save a man, not treasures.” She had spoken a 
: tremendous truth. Yes, we must speak the message of reconciliation boldly to 


people. It is the power of God for salvation to every one who believes in it. 
Lastly, we are ambassadors for Christ. We are entrusted with the message 
of reconciliation. The messenger is responsible for transmitting a message rightly. 
‘Otherwise, he is not faithful to his task. Now the question for us is whether 
we ourselves are reconciled to God. In the act of reconciliation God not merely 
removed man’s guilt, but he restored personal fellowship with him whom he 
redeemed. The apostle says, “If any one is in Christ, he is a new creation.” 
This is another way of saying that he was reconciled to God. I am sure that 
the prodigal son in the parable of Jesus who had come back to his father and 
was warmly received by him lived in repentance and gratitude, and his thoughts 
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and ambitions changed entirely. 

It is the same with the new man in Christ. He has an inner change in 
his thinking and outlook. They are no longer centered upon himself, but in 
Chiict. He lives in a new world. He regards no one from a human point of 
view, but from God’s point of view. This transformation we cannot make by f 
: ourselves, but it comes from God. We are made to be a new creation by the ~ 


grace of God. 
= gic are surrounded by demonic powers and thoughts which glorify man and 
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Introductory Note 


In the July, 1957 issue of the Quarterly an article titled “Mission Work 
Through Bible Classes” indicated that Bible classes either in English or Japan- | 
ese are taught by the majority of missionaries in Japan. In view of this 
situation, it is imperative that those who conduct such classes have available 
reliable and helpful commentaries. For this reason the “ Book Shelf” in this — 
issue will introduce two rather new series of commentaries: “ The Torch 
x Bible Commentaries ” and “The Tyndale New Testament Commentaries,” both — 
of which are published in England. (They are also printed in the U.S. by 
different firms but are considerably more expensive than their English counter- 
parts.) These commentaries in particular are especially commended to our readers 
~ not only because they represent some of the best contemporary biblical scholarship, 
but also because they are brief, very readable, and reasonable. Naturally, the 
x quality of each particular commentary depends on the individual writers, but 
“some of these volumes are so outstanding that they deserve to take their place 


alongside the great standard commentaries. 
a The foreward to the “Torch” series admirably expresses the function of 
2 | ‘both of these series: ‘Minute points of scholarship, of language, archaeology — 
; £ or text, have not been pushed into the foreground. We have asked the writers 
a of the various books to have in mind the view that the Bible is more than a 
quarry for the practice of erudition ; that it contains the living message of the 
living God. . _We hope that intelligent people of varying interests will find that 
these commentaries, while not ignoring the surface difficulties, are able to 
concentrate the mind on the essential Gospel containedin the various books of 
a the Bible.” This, incidentally, gives occasion to mention another reason for 
5 introducing these commentaties. For, quite apart from their suitability as aids — 2 
for the teacher, they are ideal for personal devotions and Bible study. ee 
ke hans The “Torch” series was initiated about 10 years ago with A.M. Hunter’s 
ry popular commentary on Mark and is now about midway toward realizing 
ae In aa to the pec reviewed, the following are now 
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Ruth and Jonah, by George A.F. Knight. 

The Book of Job, by Anthony and Miriam Hanson. 

The Book of Daniel, by E.W. Heaton. 

The Gospel According to Mark, by A.M. Hunter. 

The Acts of the Apostles, by R.R. Williams. 

IT Corinthians, by Richard Hanson. 

Galatians, by John A. Allan. 

Philippians and Colossians, by F.C. Synge. 

The Tyndale New Testament Commentaries series has thus far published no 
other commentaries besides the two reviewed here. This series is very new, 
these first two volumes having first appeared in the fall of 1956. Therefore, it 
is not yet well known, so it may help to explain that the general editor, R.V.G. 
Tasker, is Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the University of London. 
Five more volumes are in preparation, one of which is a commentary on Romans, 
by F.F. Bruce, whose name and fame is recognized throughout the world. 

Some readers may be curious about the peculiar characteristics of these 
two series, if any. They are very similar in that they are identical in size, 
although the Tyndale volumes tend to be a bit longer and have finer print. 
In both cases the authors hail from the British Isles, with very few excep- 
tions. There are two main differences, however, and in a nutshell they are 
these: The Torch series emphasizes relevance, the Tyndale series a more 
thorough analysis of the text. This does not mean that the former ignores 
exegesis or that the latter is not concerned about relevance! Secondly, the 
Tyndale series is generally more conservative in critical questions than the 
Torch series. Hence, the two series are complementary and should form the 
basic library for any missionary or any “thoughtful reader who wishes to 
understand his Bible.” 

—I. John Hesselink 


THE TORCH BIBLE COMMENTARIES 


ISAIAH 40-55, by Christopher R. North. London: SCM Press. 1952, 150 
pp., 9s6d ($1.35) 


This is the kind of commentary our generation should be able to enjoy to 
an ever increasing degree, one that takes into account the vast amount of 
critical research done in the last 50 years, yet not interested in criticism for 
its own sake but only as a tool for bringing out more clearly the message of 
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i the Bible. On the whole the writer is faithful to his own thesis stated on page a 
100-101: “the passage is extant in Holy “Scripture as we have it, and... : 
however interesting questions of literary analysis may be in themselves, it is 

- with the present form of the text that we have to do.” , 

One positively delightful aspect of this commentary is the sprinkling of | 
little gems of biblical theology here and there throughout the book, often only a _ 
sentence, never longer than a paragraph, but flashes of insight that throw light — 
on a broad area of study. For example: “One of two things may happen to 
an anthropomorphic and anthropopathic conception of God: it may either be- 
outgrown and give place to an abstract and coldly transcendent conception; or, 
doctrine if it is retained, it will, quite logically, find its culmination in a doctrine 
of Incarnation.” 

Worth the price of the book alone are the introductory chapters, particularly 
those on the fulfillment and interpretation of prophecy. 

One thing lacking is a statement of the relationship between the different — 
___ sections of II Isaiah. Is Isaiah. 40-55 just a collection of unrelated sermons? Hardly. 
_ Then what purpose does 52: 13-53;12 have in the total message? How does 
Chapter, 55 climax the work? Questions like these should not be left unanswered. 

For a detailed verse by verse understanding of Deutero-Isaiah one will have 
to turn. toa more elaborate commentary, but for an understanding of the general — 
message of Isaiah 40-55, this one is excellent. 


= 


Lloyd Neve 


: ey 
‘ ESTHER, SONG OF SONGS, LAMENTATIONS, by George A. F. Knight. : 
London: SCM Press, 1955. 140 pp., 8s6d ($1.20). a 


ead This brief, very readable introduction and commentary has a definitely — 
ee: Christo-centric approach. Lamentations is recognized as important for under- 
a standing Old Testament revelation as a whole, but the author finds it necessary — 
ote. justify the canonization of Esther and the Song of Songs, especially by them 
‘Christian Church. The standpoint and intention of each writer is fitted into the 2 
period and environment demanded by the most generally accepted literary and 
3 historical analyses of all the Old Testament books. 3 
: e Esther is not considered tobe historical, but a masterpiece of fiction to 
“declare that God was active in judgment and mercy even at those periods in 
st of which little was known.” As fiction grounded upon a historical 
n, “it is to be compared with the highly popular religious novels of 
fd Douglas’ The Robe, or Sholem Asch’s The Nazarene. 


ol 


‘The treatment of the Song of Songs is the best in the trilogy, pres out 
‘the song’s exalted conception of the essential purity and wholeness of true os 
Tarital love. Of especial interest is the derivation of both Shulamite and Solomon 
from shalom, peace, with special reference to 8: 10-12, pointing out that the — 
* Shulamite brought peace to her husband such as was impossible for Solomon. 
Lamentations is treated as typifying in the “ crucifixion ” of God’s first-born 
Israel the sufferings and death of the Son Jesus Christ. But it is hard to under- 
oe stand why the Father-son relationship was made the key to Lamentations, 
whereas in it Israel is referred to principally as the daughter of Zion, Judah or 
_ Jerusalem, who has sinned against the Lord, her husband, unless it is to fill 


_ out the commentator’s thesis about the progress of spiritual thought through the 
_ the Old Testament on into the New. : 


The whole trilogy flows smoothly, presenting very persuasively the author’s 
a _ point of view, so that the reader floats into its conclusions unwilling to break 
the spell and question the undebated assumptions that mark much of the: 3 
ey _ channel. Somehow he is grateful for a beautiful presention full of Christian e 


feeling, though at times he is not quite sure that the true meaning has been 
pa osett out. 


W. A. McIlwaine 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT MATTHEW, by G.E.P. Cox. 
Landon: SCM Press, 1952. 168 pp., 9s6d ($1.35). a 

Pa It is always a delight to be able to pick up a small but useful commentary _ a 
and find it packed with meaningful interpretation of God’s Word. The writer “9 
3 of this informative exposition readily admits his indebtedness to the new 
“tes school of biblcal theology and the busy worker will soon appreciate how Z 
& "pleasantly free the work is of textual and literary criticism, yet potent with 
ex ‘punches of what Matthew said to the first generation as well as having the ee 
_ same message for our day. It appears as though the author is a high-church 
4 artisher emphasizing the sovereignty of God. In the main, his concern is to. 

oe let the Bible speak for itself, re: 

=  The author is quite sure that Matthew did not write this Gospel. It was a 
_ written to provide a revised version of Mark and the writer is interested in the 
~ explicit fulfillment of Old Testament prophecy by the advent of the Messiah. 
_ The writer reveals himself as a Jewish Christian addressing a church of similar 
F - origin and outlook and hence finds it necessary to explain the origin of. the 
- Person of Christ and to supplement Mark by his studied peeinne of | the x 
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moral teachings of Jesus. The style and outline of this commentary is fresh 
~~ and inspiring for study. Already in the outline and introduction it becomes 
clear how Matthew is divided into the five books of The Christian Pentateuch. 
These main divisions have sub-divisions interspersed with four Special Notes 
for help on understanding the Virgin birth and the credibility of Miracles, The 
Kingdom of Heaven, The Son of Man, and The parables of the Kingdom. 
Exposition follows both verse and paragraph pattern as the author deemed it 
necessary. 
Inadequate elaboration on the moral teachings of Jesus and an over-emphasis 
on Apostolic Succession of all Christian leaders deserves criticism. 
Ferdinand Ediger 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, by A.M. Hunter. London, SCM Press, 
1955, 134 pp., 8s6d ($1.20). 


The well-known evangelical-critical scholar, A.M. Hunter of Aberdeen 
University, exegeting what “may be the most important Christian letter ever 
_ written,” speaks first against three difficulties: the letter is difficult to read; it 
seemingly deals with dead issues; Paul himself changed the gospel which 
Jesus preached. By his precise meanings for difficult words and skillful sum- 
meries, Hunter has eliminated the first. The frequent applications to contem- 
porary Christian life, all growing out of the exegesis, show. the inaccuracy of 
the second. And against the third, with Forsyth, Hunter urges that ‘“ the Epistles 
are Christ himself interpreting his finished work through men... (in whom he 
lived).” 
Individual examples will best indicate the theological viewpoint. Chapters 
13 are no hack work but a necessary and powerful exposition of original sin 
which cannot be dismissed as “ignorance or mere imperfection.” Hilsterion 
(3:24) is best seen then as its background indicates, a “ place.” As the mercy 
seat in Israel was ‘once, the cross has now become the “place ” where God 
shows mercy to all men. The fall of Adam (Ch. 4) is a “ true myth,” i.e. it is 
“the story of you and me” needing the redemption of Jesus Christ. Baptism 
(Ch. 6), rather than related to the mystery religions, “embodies the historic 
gospel of Christ crucified and risen, ” ith “into Christ” decisively determined 
- by the Jewish (sic) conceptions of “corporate personality ” and “ prophetic 
: _ symbolism.” As an autobiographical but now generalized experience, Ch. 7 is 
a warning to those who turn from divine grace to their own resources. The 
_ answer to the anguished cry for deliverance comes in Ch. 8: God through — 
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a - Chsist Ueads us to life in the Spirit <ithough sutiexing is resolved only im the 3 
>  fmal V-Day (with Gollan). Predestinetion 288) is mt 2 dogma but an 
experience of God's grace. Thus, Jewish disbelief is the camse for Gods rele: 
 iepeptdeigueticatsestoicse 
Gentile (Chs. 9:11). Finally, Ons. 1215.13 reweal the Christian ethic as centered 
im Christ's own words and therefore im agape. ae 
bot 1625-27 is deutero Paciime 
Though necessarily brief, the commentary is lively, accurate, and useful for 
on There is no bibliography : 
but a wide use of previous impotent commentztors One only wishes arrabom 
© (623) were not transdiated “ guaranty” bet = memes; 
— RW. Northep 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, by William Ned London: SCM Prem, _ 

| - 1955, 143 pp. fs6d Gd ($ 1-28) 


Dr. Neil is Warden of Hugh Stewart University of Nottingham a 

_ dome a very commendable piece of work im fulfilling the desires of the © 
Sistas te. “We love asked the wiger of the vatiows hooks to have tea 
the view that the Bible is more tham 2 quamy for the practice of exuditiom; — 
that it contains the living message of the living God.” The author has given | 
4 scholarly treatment t the Epistle, but mot so that it becomes Lhoxroos 
_ to the reader. On the other hand, it wes Dr Ned's conscious aim to make bs 3 
_ Seaders aware of the relevancy of this Epistle t the presest doy. “__w when 
We penetrate beneath the surface of the letter, we fed eecch that's sec 
| televant to this and every other age™ @ Zt) 
; The usual introductory matters are expeditiously dealt with im Mf pages ; 
|The author emphasizes the imply of underscaanting the relevancy ofthis 
etter without comsidering these introductory details. : 
a Because of its brevity, the comments on particular verses of secfioms are 
“necessarily limited The reviewer felt thatthe most valuable part of this work 
2 1s the brief, but very informative notes covering various matters dealt with im 
7 the letter. Of particular worth i the sectum entitled Note on the Femctions af = 
2 High Priest on pp. 3560. The discussion of the Tebermacie in chapter 9 is 
also very good. 4 
| Those who maintain a ~ rigid” inspiration of the Scriptures will find Ritle | 
D sstitactio in a note on The Tramaissom of Sainte on p. 104 He Spa 
x ee eine el eet Gree ee ee 
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The Book Shelf 


‘Holy cripture as elsewhere. We do not expect infallibility of thought or text 
in the Old Testament or its translations any more than we expect it in the New 
ae Ge Epistle ‘to the Hebrews” 

In spite of this, there is much that S is goed and valuable within these few 


‘ } Russell L. Norden. 
THE REVELATION OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE, by Renald H. Preston 
and Antheny Hansen. Lender: SCM Press, 1919, BS pe. Sséd G12) 


Written by two Anglicans with an “evangelicalcritical ~ outlook, this little 
commentary has several virtues: It places the beok of Revelation in the Biblical 
> view of world history, an emphasis which typifies much of OT prophecy but S 
| not so obvious in other NT books. Et calls special attention to the OT substrac 
"ture which largely controls the thought and imagery of Revelation It stresses 
> ‘the worthiness of Revelation to a full place in the NT canon because of its 
" inclusion of practically all the major NT themes and its extremely Bigh Cans 
tology. Tt sees the purpose of Revelation as that of speaking to its contemporary 
_—stunton, rather than givin 4 blueprint of -faroff future events It assumes 

» that John made use of existing liturgical and other materizls in his writing. 

Pe The general effect of the coramentary. however, is ome of mconsstency. 
Some of its virtues become faults Im stressing the relevancy of Revelation to 
its « m time (persecutions under Domitian ¢ AD &) the authors give the 
“impressior that John’s view was restricted to thet period and its immediate 
re oe oe eee he es owe ie 


ig 


— the authors are of the opinion that John was too much com 
MS sources, with the result that they undertzke to rearrange some 
The authors recognize the possibility ther the book may be 
r but adopt the view that the three series of judgments (ch 
logic: While holding fairly consistently to the symbolical 
= oe they nares 
j no familiarity with Milligan’s treatment in the ae 
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THE TYNDALE NEW ‘TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES 


_ THE EPISTLES OF THE THESSALONIANS, by Leon Morris. London: The 
_ Tyndale Press, 1956, 152 pp., 7s6d ($1.05) = 


Mr. Morris takes note of various theories and problems that have been 
raised concerning the letters to the Thessalonians, but he maintains a conserva- 
tive, traditional view of the letters when at all possible. Only in the face of — 
_ very strong evidence will he veer from the traditional viewpoint. Since such 

overwhelmingly strong evidence is rare and involves only minor points of word- = 
ing, there are no shocking, controversial issues raised in this commentary. This" FE. 
keeps it from being exciting but at the same time it probably makes it more 
_ widely useful, 


The style is simple and direct—surprisingly readable and interesting. for . 
a commentary that devotes so much space to technical questions. Though it 
is avowedly an exegetical commentary, there are moments. when it reaches the 


level of devotional reading as the author helps you enter into the spirit of the 33 
letters. 


____ -‘Much space is given to comments on grammar and words. We are given 
comments on the connotation and usage of important words. Emphasis is often | 
e placed on the number of a verb or on the choice of a preposition. Though _ 
more allowance might be made for our lack of exact knowledge about common > 
__usage in Paul’s time and about just how precise a writer Paul was, still these @ 
notes serve to give new meaning to familiar passages. _ 
: Although the Authorized Version is the basic text, the author makes frequent _ 
use of other translations, particularly Phillips, Moffatt, and the RSV. Or he ee 
may give his own translation in order to make a passage come to life. < 
Bi 4 _ Here is a scholarly, conservative commentary that is “safe ” enough to be : 3 
ating _ confidently put in the hands of the average lay reader of the Bible without — 
_ fear of harming his faith, usually brief and interesting enough to hold his atten: 
me tion. At the same time the serious student of the Bible will find in it material — 
e that is enlightening and perhaps even inspiring. 

By. . William Elder 


__ THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JAMES, by R. V. G. Tasker. London: — 
The Tyndale Press, 1956, 144 pP., 73.6d ($1.05). - ee 
<a 


The author of this commentary sticks to his avowed intention. Tt is a 
“ primarily exegetical and only secondarily homiletic.” In fact, “ secondar: ily 
‘; 
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u oun in his first object. He ee us with a schiclais orthodox exegesis 


of the Epistle of James. 


likewise the brother of Jesus, but he presents a good case for both claims. He 
_ gives 60 A.D. as the probable date for the Epistle. Thus the discussion on 
~ faith and works in the second chapter is taken to be a corrective of abuses 

brought about by the teaching of Paul in Romans. 

This little book is interestingly written with a wealth of information on 


Herbert ioe 


at 
LN 


Tasker assigns this book aS the authorship of James, head of the Eats 
; Church at Jerusalem and brother of Jesus. The arguments that the author was 
the ruler of the Jerusalem Church are more convincing than those that he was | 


: each verse. oe mopwares the pogeed tau oe which he uses as his text, 
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HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES 
SICK ROOM: SUPPEIEs 
PACKAGED DRUGS 
BABY NEEDS 
COSMETICS 
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PHARMACY 


Nikkatsu International Building, Hibiya, Tokyo Tel. 27-4034, 4035 


THE TOKYO SANITARIUM HOSPITAL 


171 Amanuma_ 1-chome, Suginami-ku, Tokyo 
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Tel: 39 -5161-3 
: and 
THE HARAJUKU MEDICAL OFFICE 
4 af, ; (Including X-Ray, Laboratory and Pharmacy) 
164, 3-chome, Onden, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo - 
At the corner of 30th and Yoyogi Streets 


Near Harajuku Station 


Telephone: 40-1282 


Western style and Japanese style service available 


= Notice: When leaving Japan ask for Certificate of Vaccination 


